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PREFACE 



TO THB 



PRESENT REVISED EDITION, 



Thb present revised edition of this work has been 
prepared with the design of adapting it to the im- 
proved condition of the science. Many changes have 
been made in it, which need not here be particularly 
specified, and new illustrations introduced, mostly 
from the author's larger work upon the same science. 
Teachers and others^ who have shown their favor to 
the former edition, it is belieVed, will find the present 
no less adapted to their use. 

MiDDLiTOWN, Ct., February 22, 1869. 
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PREFACE TO THE FffiST EDITION. 



The design of this work, which has been prepared at the sugges- 
tion of a number of experienced teachers, is to supply a lack that 
has for some time been felt, and which seems to be increasing. In 
the multitude of Academies, which are eyerywhere springing up in 
our country, there are yery many from which it is felt that this im- 
portant science cannot be entirely excluded, and yet but a yery 
limited time can usually be devoted to the classes in it ; conse- 
quently the text-books now in general use are found either too 
large and full, or else of too juyenile a character. But while spe- 
cial regard has been had to the wants of such, it is belieyed that 
the work will also be found well adapted for the use of that younger 
class of learners, who may be desirous of making themselyes ac- 
quainted with the elements of the science, preparatory to the more 
thorough study of it in the larger works. 

The author's larger work has now b6en before the public a num- 
ber of years ; and the cordial reception it has met with has afforded 
him great encouragement in the labor of preparing the present one, 
which is in part an abridgement of the former. The arrangement 
of some of the topics discussed has been considerably changed, as 
was required by the more elementary character of the present 
work. 

Besides many of the scientific journals, most of the standard 
English and French authors haye been freely consulted, and some 
of the German, especially the excellent treatise of Mitscherlich ; 
and, small as is the compass of the yolume, the author flatters him- 
self that it will be found a faithful compendium of the science in its 
present state ; and a useful auxiliary m promoting the study of this 
his fayorite science. 

llanutnywir, Or., Dteember 1, 1849. 
(It) 
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ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

PARTL 
THE IMPONDERABLE AGENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. The science of material nature may be conveniently 
divided into the three great branches — Natural History, 
Natural or Mechanical Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

2. The first of these branches, Natural History, includes 
three distinct sciences — ^Mineralogy, or the science of mine- 
rals — ^Zoology, or the science of animals — and Botany, or 

-the science of plants. 

3. Natural Philosophy treats of the properties of matter 
considered in masses, and the relation of these masses to 
each other, without reference to their internal composition 
or structure. 

4. Chemistry, on the other hand, takes into consideration 
the internal stftcture and composition of bodies, and the 
relations which their ultimate particles sustain to each other. 
It makes us. acquainted with the action of these particlei 

1. Into "what three branches may the science of material nature 
be divided? 

2. What are the three subdivisions of the first great branch, or 
Natural History? 

3. Of what does Natural Philosophy treat ? 

4. Witli what does the science of Chemistry make us acquainted? 

(9) 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

upon each other, and the laws and results of this action ;•— 
an action which takes place only between the particles of 
dif^rent kinds of matter, and at distances so very minute 
as to be entirely insensible, and which always results in the 
production of compounds possessing new properties. 

5. Subdivision of Chemistry. — Chemistry is usually di- 
vided into the two branches of Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry. Inorganic Chemistry treats of mineral matter, 
or matter uninfluenced by the principle of life ; while Or- 
ganic Chemistry treats of matter under the influence of this 
principle ;•. that is, it treats of animal and vegetable matter. 

6. As a general truth, organic ; substances cannot be pro* 
duced by art, without the aid of the living principle. As 
an instance, sugar is a compound of carbon (pure charcoal/ 
and water, or the elements of water ; but no chemist can 
take these substances in his laboratory, and cause them to 
unite so as to produce sugar. It is only from vegetable or 
animal substances that sugar can be formed. 

7. Atoms, or Molecules. — It is believed that every kind 
of matter is made up of immense numbers of minute par- 
ticles, which are so small that they have never been seen 
by the eye, even when aided by the microscope ; and to 
these has been given the name atom (firom a, privative, and 
temnoj I cut) or molecule. We have little direct knowledge 
of these particles, and yet it will be seen as we progress, 
that much has been determined of them mdirectly. It is 
believed that all the particles of the same substance are 
precisely of the same size, form, and weight. 

8. Simple and Compound Bodies. — Simple bodies, or 

&. What two branches of the science are there, and of what (!• 
they treat? 

6. Can organic substances be produced by art, unaided by the 
vital principle? 

7. What is said of the atoms or molecules of bodies ? 

8. WhoF. are bodies said to be simple? 
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elements, are such as are composed of only one kind of 
particles, of which there are known with certainty only 
fiftynsix. Such are gold, silver, copper, sulphur, carbon, &c. 

9. Compound bodies are composed of two or more kinds 
of particles, which are held in intimate union by a force 
called chemical attraction or affinity. The separation of the 
elements of a substance is called its decomposition. 

All substances are considered simple that have never been 
decomposed. 

10. The composition of a body may be determined in 
two ways, analytically or synthetically. By analysis, the 
elements of a compound are separated from one another, as 
when water is resolved by the agency of galvanism into 
oxygen and hydrogen ; by synthesis they are made to com- 
bine, as when oxygen and hydrogen unite by the electric 
spark, and generate a portion of water. Each of these 
kinds of proof is satisfactory ; but when they are conjoined 
— when we first resolve a particle of water into its elements, 
and then reproduce it by causing them to unite — ^the evi- 
dence is in the highest degree conclusive. 

11. Matter is Indestructible ; that is, it cannot be made 
to cease to exist This statement seems at first view con- 
trary to fact. Watjer and other volatile substances are dis- 
sipated by heat; and coals and wood are consumed in the 
fire, and disappear. But in these and other similar pheno- 
mena, not a particle of matter is annihilated, but the apparent 
destruction is owing merely to a change of form or of com- 
position. The power of the chemist is, therefore, limited 
to the production of these changes. • 

12. Different Forms of Matter, — Matter exists in three 

9. What are compound bodies ? 

10. How may the composition of A body be determined? 

11. Can matter be destroyed by human agency? 

12. What' are the three forms or states of matter ? What is^ said 
of the imponderable agents 7 
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forms or states, the solid, liquid, and gaseons. Besides 
these there are the three imponderahle agents. Heat, Light, 
and Electricity, which, if they are material, will Constitute 
a fourth form of matter. 

13. It is helieved that the particles of a substance, even 
the most solid, are never in actual contact, but are held in 
close proximity by the two opposite forces of attraction 
and repulsion ; and that the particular state, whether solid, 
4iquid, or gaseous, in which a body is seen, depends upon 
the relative intensity, for the time, of. these forces. 

14. If the force of attraction altogether preponderates in 
a body, it is solidj and the particles, in general, are held 
firmly in their places, and are incapable of motion among, 
themselves. But the particles are not in actual .contact, for, 
by cooling,^ or by great pressure, the dimensions of any 
body may be contracted, and, therefore, its particles brought 
nearer each other. This will appear more fully hereafter. 

15. In liquids^ there is a degree of cohesion among the 
particles, which, however, are capable of perfectly free mo^ 
tion among each other. That there is a degree of cohesion 
existing between the particles is shown by the drop, which 
is composed, of course, of particles, held together by a 
slight force ; but this slight force does not seem to interfere 
with the freedom of their movements. 

Liquids have been supposed to be inelastic, but it has 
been found by accurate experiments, that they are slightly 
elastic. 

16. Gases are distinguished by their tendency to expand, 

13. Upon wLat does the particular form of a body depend ? 

14. Are the particles of solids in actual contact? What are the 
reasons for this opinion ? 

15. Is there any cohesion among the particles of liquids? How 
le this shown? Are liquids elastic? 

16. How are gases distinguished ? Is there any cohesion among 
their particles? 
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or enlaige their volume, when external pressure is remoyed. 
In them the' attractive force is entirely overcome by the 
repulsion of the particles. The t»m fluid is applied to 
both liquids and gases. 

17. Some substances are found naturally existing in one 
of these states, and some in another; and many can be 
made to pass from one state or form to another, simply by 
varying their temperature, or the pressure to which they are 
exposed. Thus, water at a moderate temperature is liquid, 
hut in the cold wejither of winter it freezes, that is, becomes 
solid ; and if it be heated sufficiently, it is changed into 
steam, or becomes gaseous. The metal, platinum, is found 
always in the solid state, but it may be melted by very 
great heat ; it cannot, however, be changed into a gas by 
any heat that man can produce. Several substances, found 
naturally in the gaseous state, may be changed to liquids by 
great jpressure, or by extreme cold ; and, by a still greater 
cold, some of them may be frozen. Others, as atmospheric 
air, have hitherto resisted all attempts to reduce them to the 
liquid or solid form. 

18. It has already been remarked, that, if the imponder- 
able, agents he considered as material substances, they con- 
stitute a fourth form of matter. They are sai3 to be im- 
ponderable, because they possess no appreciable weight; biit 
they certainly exhibit some of the ordinary properties of 
matter. They may be accumulated in bodies, are capable 
of being attracted and repelled, and often produce various 
chemical and mechanical effects. But because they possess 
no weight, so far as we can determine, many choose to 
consider them, not as matter, but only properties of matter. 

17. How may a substance be made to pass from one of tbese 
forms into another ? What example is given ? What is said of 
the metal, platinum ? 

18. Why are the imponderable agents so called? Do they ex- 
hibit any of the properties of qjatter 1 
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HEAT. 

NATURE AND SOURCES OF HEAT* 

19. Mature of Heat, — We know nothing of the real na- 
ture ij( heat, but are familiar with many of its relations to 
matter in general, and with its effects. Even when the 
nicest balances are used, it seems to be entirely destitute of 
weight ; any substance always weighing precisely the same, 
whether at a high or a low temperature. 

20. On this account many have doubted whether it is a 
substance, but consider it as a mere property of matter. In 
describing its efiects, however, and its various relations to 
matter in general, we shall speak of it as an exceedingly 
subtile fluid, the particles of which constantly repel each 
other, but are attracted by other substances ; — as capable of 
being transmitted through space, and the interior of bodies, 
and of being accumulated in quantities in them. We mean 
by the use of the word, the cause, whatever it may be, of 
the effects attributed to it. 

21. Sources of Heat. — The chief sources of heat are the 
five following, viz.: 1. The sun; 2. Combustion; 3. Fric- 
tion ; 4. Electricity ; 5. Vital action. • 

22. The Sun is the great source of heat to our system. 
The intensity of the solar heat appears to be. directly in pro- 
portion to the number of rays that can be collected upon a 
given surface ; and at one time philosophers were able to 
produce a greater heat by collecting the sun's rays by means 
of the convex lens or concave mirror, than by any othe 

• mode. . 

19. Do we know anything of the real nature of heat? 

20. In describing the effects of heat, and its relation to matter, 
what do we consider it 7 What do we really Riean by the use of 
the word heat 7 

31. What are the chief sources of heat 7 

23. What is said of the heal ^ the sunf 
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But although the sun's rays are not made use of in the 
arts when great heat is required, yet their momentous im- 
portance to all the inhabitants of the earth cannot be over- 
estimated. Without them all the water upon the face of the 
globe would soon be congealed, and animal and vegetable 
life cease to exist. 

23. Combustion is the great source of artificial heat, as the 
sun is the source of natural heat. Besides wood, nature 
has provided immense deposites of combustible material^ in 
the form of mineral coal, in the bosom of the earth. These 
are found in almost every country, and seem to be provided 
by the Creator as an unfailing resource for man, when, from 
the increase of the species, or from his own negligence or 
extravagance, the supply from the vegetable world should 
fail or become deidcient. 

24. Friction is occasioned by the 'rubbing of one sub- 
stance against another, and is usually attended by the evo- 
lution of heat By the friction of the parts of heavy ma- 
chinery, especially when not well oiled, heat has often been 
evolved sufficient to ignite wood ; and the same effect is said 
to have been produced in ships by the rapid descent of the 
cable. Some tribes of the aborigines of this country were 
accustomed to kindle their fires by rubbing smartly one 
piece of wood against another. 

In the boring of cannon heat enough has been evolved to 
raise the temperature of a considerable quantity of water so 
as to boil. 

The friction of liquids or gases against other substances 
does not appear to excite heat. 

23. What is the chief source of artificial heat? How has na- 
ture provided a large supply of fuel for the production of heat 
artifioially 7 

24. What is said of friction as a source of heat 7 What is said 
Bf the effects of friction in machinery 7 
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25. Electricity^ in passing through poor conductors, or 
good conducting substances which are small in proportion 
to the quantity of fluid passing through them, often intensely 
heats them ; but this subject will be discussed further on. 

2G. The influence of vital action in developing heat is 
seen in all warm-blooded animals, which are maintained at 

temperature often much above that of the iiir and other 
surrounding bodies, though heat must constantly be escaping 
from them. 

EXPANSION OF BODIES BT HEAT. THER- 
MO ME TERS. 

27. Wie have seen above (17), that heat is capable of 
changing the form of hollies, as from the solid to the liquid, 
and from the liquid to the gaseous state ; but before this 
change is effected, on the application of heat to nearly all 
bodies they are expanded or enlarged, and contract again on 
cooling. 

The heat appears to enter among the particles of the body, 
separating them farther from each other 
in opposition to cohesion, and thus ren- 
dering them less compact than before. 
28. Expansion of Solids, — ^The ex- 
pansion of solids by heat is not very 
considerable, but may easily be made 
=i=l f, very sensible. Let a bar of brass, A («ee 

za za Jlg,)^ be accurately fitted into a gauge, 

I f B, when cold, and then let it be slightly 

25. la what circumstances doesi the passage of electricity opcoite 
heat? 

26. What is said of vital action as a soarce of heat ? 

27. What is the general eflTect of heat on the dimensions of 
bodies ? How is the expansion produced ? 

28. Describe the experiment showing the expansion of a piece 
of metal by heat. Does the metal expand in breadth and thick 
ness, as well as in length ? 
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heated ; it will be found to have increased so much in length 
as not to fit the gauge. If the gauge be also made of brass, 
upon cooling it in ice-water the same result will be obtained, 
because of the contraction of the gauge by the cold. 

Though these experiments show a change in length only, 
a corresponding change is at the same time produced both 
in breadth and thickness. 

29. But all solids do not expand equally when equally 
heated; lead, for instance, expands more than brass, and 
brass more than iron. The expansion is not permanent, 
but when subsequently cooled the body returns to the same 
dimensions as at first. 

The expansion of bodies by heat, and also their contrac- 
tion on cooling, appears to take place with a force that in 
absolutely irresistible. 

30. The diflferent expansibility of the two metals, copper 
and platinum, may be shown by soldering together a thin 
slip of each, and applying a moderate heat to the compound 
bar. Both plates will be ^ ^ 
equally heated, but the 
copper being the most ex- 
pansible, the bar will be 
curved, the copper being on the convex side. See figure, 
in which the copper is supposed to be on the lower, and 
the platinum on the upper side. 

This property of bodies, and particularly of the metals, 
has been applied to various useful purposes in the arts. The 
iron band or tire of a carriage-wheel is made a little smaller 
than the circumference of the wheel, but, being expanded by 

29. Do all floUds expand alike ? Is the effect permanent ? Is 
the expansive force irresistible ? 

90. Describe the experiment showing the different expaasionc 
oC two metals. Describe the mode of applying tne tires of car- 
hage-wheels. 

2* B 
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heat, is sufficiently enlarged to be slipped on; and the imme- 
diate application of water prevents it from buming'the wood, 
and brings the iron to its original dimensions, causing it to 
grasp the wheel with great firmness. Other examples wiTi 
suggest themselves to the mind of the student. 

31. The expansions and contractions of bodies by changes 
of temperature also occasion some inconveniences. The 
accurate movement of blocks depends upon the length of 
their pendulums, which being sensibly affected by changes 
of temperature, they are made to go faster in cold,, and 
slower in warm weather. 

32. Brittle substances, when unequally heated, are often 
broken by the unequal expansions and contractions to which 
they are liable. 

Boiling water, poured upon a plate of glass, is very sure 
to break it, because* the upper surface being at first more 
heated, and therefore more expanded than the lower, it tends 
to bend it like the compound bar (30), but, being a brittle 
substance, and not capable of bending, it is fractured. 

Metallic or other instruments used for measuring length 
or capacity vary with change of temperature — a circumstance 
that sometimes occasions serious difficulty where vSlry great 
accuracy of measurement is required. 

33. Expansion of Liquids, — In solids, the expansive force 
of heat is opposed (14) by the cohesion of their particles, 
and is therefore less effective than in liquids, in which there 
is only a very slight cohesion of the particles. A liquid, 
therefore, will expand on being heated, much more than a 
solid. 

ol. What inconveniences lesult from the expansion of bodies 
by heat, and their subsequent contraction ? 

32. Why will a plate of glass be broken by pouring boiling 
water upon it ? 

33. Why should a liquid be expanded by heat more thap m 
•olid? 
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34. The expansion of a liquid may be sl^cwn in the fol« 
lowing* manner. Take a glass flask 

(called a mattrass or bolt-head), of the 
fonn represented in the figure, and 
partly fill it with some liquid, as water, 
and tie a thread around the stem, as 
on A, to indicate the height of the 
water in it ; and then apply for a few 
minutes the heat of a spirit-lamp. Both 
the glass an\l the water will be ex- 
panded; but the water will expand 
more than the glass, and will then 
rise in the stem, as shown in B. 

35. But all liquids when equally heated do not expand 
alike, — every one possesses an expansibility peculiar to 
itself. By experiment,^ it is found that ether expands more 
than alcohol, alcohol more than water, and water more than 
mercury. 

36. It is found that both solids and liquids expand more 
by a given addition of heat at high than at low temperatures ; 
that is, when very hot, if they are heated a given amount, 
they expand more than when the same amount of heat is 
added to them at a lower temperature. 

37. Expansion of Gases. — Thermometers, — Gases are ex- 
panded by heat more than either solids or liquids. This is 
supposed to be in consequence of the total want of cohe- 
sion (16) among their particles. 



34. Describe the experiment to prove that water expands when 
heated more than glass. 

35. Do all liquids expand alike when heated ? 

36. Do bodies expand most at high or low temperatures, when 
heated a given amount? 

37. What is said of the expansion of the gases? What reason 
is given for this fact? Describe the method of showing the expan- 
sion of air by heat. 
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Td show the expansion of air by heat, let a 
glass flask, fllled with air, be placed as in tlie 
figure, with its mouth immersed in water; then 
warm it slightly, by grasping the bulb in the 
hands, or breathing upon it, when the air will 
escape in bubbles, in consequence of its expan- 
sion by the heat. On cooling, the air within 
contracts, and the water rises in the stem to sup- 
ply the place of the air which was expelled. 

38. All gases, whatever may be their nature, 
expand equally when equally heated, and, like 
solids and liquids, contract again to their original 
volume when cooled down to the temperature 
they had at first. So, also, a given quantity of 
heat, communicated to them at any temperature, 
produces the same expansion. 

39. Thermometers are instruments for measuring varia- 
tions of temperature in the air or other substances. 
The name is from the two Greek words, thermos, 
heat, and metron^ a measure. The first instrument 
of the kind, so far as we know, was constructed but 
little more than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
by Sanctorio, an Italian philosopher. 

There are sevieral difierent thermometers in use, 
but all depend for their action upon the expansion 
of bodies by heat, and contraction by cold. 

40. Sanctorio'^s thermometer was made in the 
following manner. A glass tube of small diameter, 
having a bulb blown at one end, was partly filled 
with a colored liquid, and the stem passed through 



38. Do all gases expand alike by heat? Will the same quantity 
of heat produce the same expansion at any temperature ? 
. 39. What are thermometers ? 

40. Describe Sanctorio' s thermometer. 
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« cork, and inverted .in a vessel containing the same kind of 
liquid, and having a wide bottom, as in the figare, so as to 
stand upright firmlj. Through the cork a small perforation 
was made, so as to allow the air to pass freely, and to the 
stem a graduated scale was attached, to mark the rising and 
falling of the liquid in it. 

41. Now, in an instrument of this kind, it is plain that 
when the bulb is heated, the air within will be expanded, 
as before explained (37), and the liquid in the stem will fall; ' 
and a motion of the liquid in the opposite direction will take 
place when the bulb is cooled. The rise and fall of the 
liquid will also be proportional to the change of tempera- 
ture in the bulb. The instrument, therefore, answered the 
purpose designed quite well ; but it is liable to objections, 
which, however, cannot here be discussed, and has been 
entirely superseded by others, which are more convenient 
to»use, and are considered more accurate. 

42. The differential thermometer 
may be considered as a modification 
of the preceding. It consists of a glass 
tube, bent twice at light angles, with 
a bulb at each end, and is supported 
on a stand, as shown in the annexed 
ligare. In the tube is contained a 
portion of colored oil of vitriol, or 
other liquid ; but both bulbs are left 
filled with air, and to one of the arms 
is attached a graduated scale. When 
both bulbs are equally heated or cooled, 
this instrument indicates no change ; but if one is heated .or 

41. How does this instrument show a change of temperature 1 

42. What may the differential thermometer be considered? Of 
what does it consist? Is any change indicated by th>3 instrument 
when t)oth bulbs are equally heated or cooled ? What is indicated 
by it? 
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cooidd more than the other, a motion is at once occasioned 
in the liquid in the stem, the direction of which will be 
readily understoo<1 from the explanations already given. 
This thermometer therefore indicates the difference of tem- 
perature at any time existing between the bulbs, and hence 
its name. It is exceedingly delicate, and is especially adapted 
for some particular purposes. 

43. The common thermometer^ in use everywhere at the 
present day, consists simply of a glass tube of an exceedingly 
small bore, with a bulb blown at one extremity, and filled 
with mercury to about one-third the height of the stem. The 
air b6ing expelled, the tube is hermetically* sealed, and the 
freezing point ascertained by holding it a short time in water 
containing ice, and the boiling point by holding it in the 
same manner in boiling water. It is necessary that these 
two points should be accurately determined, in order that 
the indications of different instruments may be compared 
with each other. 

By the term freezing point here, is meant the temperature 
at which water freezes or ice melts, which, with certain ex- 
ceptions, is always the same, as will be fully explained here- 
after; so, also, pure water always boils at the same tempera- 
ture, provided attention is paid to certain circumstances to 
be discussed further on in the work. This temperature is 
called its boiling point. 

44. It will be unnecessary here to give a minute descrip- 
tion of the method of making thermometers, as, at the pre- 
sent day, they can be everywhere obtained at a very mode- 
rate price. ^^ Besides, the construction, though simple in 

• A glass tube is sealed hermeiieaUy t^ melting the end by means of the blow- 
pipe, and thus perfectly closing it. ForNhis purpose the end is usually drawn 
out into a fine point. 

43. Describe tlie common thermometer. What are the freezing 
and boiling points ? 

44. Are thermometers easy of construction ? 
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theory, is difficult in practice. It requires great tact and 
dexterity to produce one of very moderate goodness ; apd 
without steadily watching the process as performed by an- 
other, or previously possessing much practical knowledge in 
glass-blowing, &C., it would be a vain attempt." — Faraday*s 
' Chemical Manipulation^ p. 144. 

45. Having determined the points at which the mercury 
stands in melting ice, and also in boiling water, and marked 
them by making a scratch upon the tube with a file, a gra- 
duated scale of brass or wood, of equal length with the tube, 
is attached to it, and it is ready for use. 

46. The graduation of the scale of the thermometer is a 
matter of great importance ; and it would be fortunate for us 
if we had bui one, instead of three or more, as is the fiict 
We have seen (43) that in all thermometera there are two 
fixed points ; and the question now before us is, into how 
many parts, or degrees, shall the space between them be 
divided? Unfortunately, this question has been answered 
differently by difierent artists, and in a manner entirely arbi- 
trary. 

47. Fahrenheil, a German artist, whose thermometer is. 
generally used in this country and in England, divided it into 
180 parts or degrees, and placed the zero, or the beginning 
of the scale, 32 degrees below the freezing point ; so that 
the temperature of melting ice or freezing water is 32 degrees, 
and that of boiling water (32 + 180=) 212 degrees. 

48. Celsius of Sweden proposed to divide the space into 
100 parts, and placed the zero at the freezing point. His 

45. How are the freezing and boiling points marked? What is 
attached, to the tube ? 

46. What two fixed points are there in the various thermome- 
ters? Is the space betwee;i these points divided in the same 
manner in the different thermometers 7 

47. What thermometer is generally used in this country and in 
England ? Describe the scale of Fahrenheit's thermometer 

48. Describe the scale of the centigrade thermometer. 
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thennometer is called the centigrade thermometer, and is 
used in France and Sweden, and some other parts of Europe, 

49. Reaumur divided it into only 80 parts, placing the 
zero, or beginning of the scale, like Celsius, at the freezing 
point ; of course the boiling point is at 80. 

50. Below zero of each of Uie scales, and above the boil- 
ing point, degrees are usually marked, of precisely equal 
magnitude with those of other parts of the scale. Tempera- 
tures below zero are usually indicated by placing a horizon* 
tal line before the figures representing the degrees. Thus, 
— 12^ means 12 degrees below zero on the scale used. 

The numbers 180, 100, and 80, which severally represent 
the number of degrees on the above scales, are to each other 
as 9, 5, and 4. Recollecting, therefore, that the zero of 
Fahrenheit is 32 degrees below that of the other scales, the 
expert arithmetician will find no difficulty in reducing the 
degrees of one scale to those of another. 

Thus, to convert the degree of temperature indicated by 
Fahrenheit's scale into its centigrade equivalent, we multiply 
the degrees above or below 32® by 5, and divide by 9. Sup- 
pose the temperature by Fahrenheit's thermometer is 140°, 
what is the corresponding degree in the centigrade ? £x. : 
140—32=108, and 108 X 5=640, and 540^-9=60. On 
Fahrenheit's scale, therefore, 140° are equivalent to 60° of 
the centigrade thermometer. 

Let us suppose again that the temperature by the cent! 
grade thermometer is 60° ; it is required to find the corre- 
sponding degree by Fahrenheit's instrument. Ex. 60 X 9 s 
640, and 540 -j- 5 = 108. To this (108; we must now 

49. How is the scale of Reaumur's thermometer divid*»d ? 

50. How are the degrees above the boiling point and below tho 
freezing point marked ? Suppose the temperature by the oenti 
grade thermometer to be 00°, how may the corresponding degree 
in Fahrenheit's thermometer be found 7 
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Bdd 32, because the beginning of Fahrenheit's scale is 32** 
below that of the centigrade. Thus 108° + 32°=s 140°. 

51. In this work, and in most works in the English Ian- 
. guage, if nothing is said to the contrary, it is always to be 

understood that temperatures are expressed in degrees of 
Fahrenheit's scale ; but, to avoid jp^ q u 

confusion, we often place F., C, 
or R., after the figures expressing 
the degrees, to indicate what ther- 
mometer has been used. 

The relation between the three 
scales above described is indi- 
cated in the accbxnpanying figure. 

52. The register thermometer 
is a thermometer so contrived as 
to register the highest and lotoest 
temperature which may have oc- 
curred during the absence of the 
observer. The one now chiefly in use consists in fact of 
two thermometers, one being adapted to show the highest, 
and the other the lowest temperature. For a particular de- 
scription of the instrument, see the author's larger work, 
page 38. 

53. Though mercury is chiefly used in filling thermom- 
eters, yet other liquids are also somatimes employed. At 
very low temperatures mercury is frozen, so that it ceases 
to answer the purpose designed ; in such cases, therefore, 
alcohol thermometers alone can be used. 




51. How is the thermometer used in a particular case oAen de» 
signated ? 

62. What is the register thermometer? 

63. What liquid is used in thermometers for measuring very lour 
temperatures ? 

3 
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54. The Pyrometer (from the Greek words pur^ fire, and 
Pietron^ a measure) is an instrument for measuring heat so 
intense that the thermometer cannot be used, as the heat of 
ourning coal. The only one now in use is that of Prof. 
Daniel of London. It is, however, seldom seen, and cannot 
be here described. 

55. Exceptions to the general Law of Expansion. — ^There 
is a single remarkable exception to the general law (27) 
concerning the expansion of bodies by heat, as above stated. 
Water is most dense at the temperature of about 40^, and 
expands, whether it is heated above this point, or cooled 
below it. 

To show this, fill an ounce vial with water at the 
temperature of 65° or 70°, and adapt to it a cork, 
through which passes a glass tube of small bore. 
Then insert the cork and tube, and fill the latter with 
water one or two inches above the neck of the vial, 
and expose the whole to the cold atmosphere of 
winter ; the contraction of the water in the vial will 
very soon be made evident by the fall of that in the 
tube ; but the falling will shortly cease, and an up- 
ward motion commence, indicating an expansion of 
the water in the vial, although its temperature must be 
all the time falling. The volume of the water has 
therefore first been diminished by reduction of its 
heat, and again expanded ; and by making use of the 

thermometer, it is found that the change takes place at about 

39° or 40°. 
By immersing the vial in a freezing mixture, to be here- 



64. What is the pyrometer? . 

55. What remarkable exception is there to the general law that 
bodies are expanded by heat? Describe the experiment to show 
:bat water, in a particular case, is expanded by reducing the tem- 
perature. 
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afler described, the experiment may be performed in a still 
more satisfactory manner. 

56. The most important efiects result from this remark- 
able property of water which has just been described. If 
the density of water continued to increase until it arrived at 
the freezing point, as is the case with mercury and other 
liquids, ice would be heavier than water, and as soon as 
formed would subside to the bottom in successive flakes, 
until toe whole of the water, however deep, would become 
solid. The effects of such an arrangement can be easily 
conceived. Countries which, in the present state of things, 
are the delightful abodes of innumerable animated beings, 
ii09uld be rendered uninhabitable, and must inevitably be- 
come dreary and desolate wastes. But, since water expands 
previously to its freezing, as well as during this- change, ice 
is lighter than water, and floats upon its surface, protecting 
the water, to some extent, from the further influence of frost 
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57. Heat is distributed in various ways ; and w^ propose 
to discuss the subject under the heads of Conduction, Con- 
vection, Radiation, Reflection, and Transmission. 

58. Conduction of Heat. — ^By this term is expressed the 
passage of heat from particle to particle, through the sub- 
stance of bodies. Heat is said to be conducted by them, or 
to pass by conduction^ and the property on which its trans- 

~ mission depends is termed their conducting power. 

56. Do any Important effects result from this peculiar property 
of water? 

57. Under what heads are the phenomena attending the distri 
bution of heat discussed? 

58. What is meant by the conduction of heat? 
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59. The gradual passage of heat along a bar of metal is 
well shown by the follo\ying experiment : — Take a small 

bar of copper, 18 or 20 
inches in length, and ce- 
ment to it several small 
bullets, or marbles, about 
two inches from each 
other, by means of waxj 
as shown in the figure, 
and then apply the heat 
of a lamp to one end. 
As the heat progresses along the bar, it will melt the wax, 
and the balls will drop off in succession, the one nearest the 
lamp falling first, and the one farthest from it last. 

60. If, on a cold morning of winter, the hand is placed 
successively upon a piece of metal, and then upon a piece 
of wood, the former will feel much colder than the latter, 
because the metal in equal times conveys away from the 
hand much more heat than the wood. Daily experience 
also teaches that we cannot leave one end of a rod of iron 
for some time in the fire, and then touch its other extremity 
without danger of being burned ; yet, with a rod of glass, 
or wood, or charcoal, of but a few inches in length, it may 
be done with safety. 

61. "From these and other similar facts we learn that some 

m 

substances conduct heat more rapidly than others : in some, 
as gold, silver, copper, and most of the metals, it passes 
rapidly; but in other substances, as glass, charcoal, porce- 
lain, and very dry wood, it passes very slowly. Substances 
that conduct heat freely are called conductors, while • those 

59. Describe the experiment showing the gradual progress of 
heat along a bar of metal. 

60. Is the conducting power of difl'erent substances the same? 

61. What are some of the best conducting substances mentioned 1 
What non-conductors. 
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throagh which it passes slowly are said to be nonrconr 
ductors, 

62. There are, however, no absolute non-conductors; 
Aeat penetrates the substance of all bodies ; the only differ- 
ence in them, in this respect, is in the i^pidity with which 
the process takes place. Gold is usually considered the best 
conducting substance known ; and very porous solids, th 

' 2iterstices of which are filled with air, as cotton, or sheep's 
wool, and fur, are the poorest conductors. 

63. Advantage is taken of the imperfect conducting powers 
of bodies, to prevent the passage of heat in any direction, 
particularly in confining it. Hence furnaces are generally 
lined with " fire-brick," or a thick coating of clay and sand. 
Wooden handles are fitted to metallic vessels, or a stratum 
of wood or ivory is interposed between the hot vessel and 
the metal handle. Ice-houses are constructed with double 
walls, which have their interstices filled with fine charcoal, 
saw-dust, or some other non-conducting substance, to pre- 
vent the influx of heat from without.* 

64. The design of clothing is to retain the heat produced 
by the system ; and hence the warmest clothing will be that 
which possesses the least conducting power. In winter, the 
poorest conductors are selected, and in summer the best, as 
it is then desirable that the superfluous heat may be permit- 
ted at once toiescape. If, in summer, the temperature of the 
atmosphere should rise considerably above that of the sys- 
tem, it would be found advantageous to use the same cloth- 
ing as in cold weather, in order to prevent the accession of 
heat from without. 

62. Are there any real non-conductors f 

63. What is the \x&% of fire-brick in furnaces ? How are ice- 
houses constructed ! 

64. What is the design of clothing 1 How does snow keep the 
earth warm in ^inter 'i 

3» 
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Snow, in consequence of its imperfect conducting power, 
serves as clothing to the earth in winter, and prevents its 
surface from being cooled down as low as it would other- 
wise be. . ' 

65. Liquids of all kinds are poor conductors of heat 
This may be shown by cementing a ther- 
mometer tube in a glass funnel, inverting 
it, and filling it with water, so as to cover, 
the bulb about a quarter of an inch, or 
even less, as shown in the figure. Then 
pour upon the surface of the water a little 
sulphuric ether, and inflame it ; the ether 
will burn brilliantly, but without afifecting 
the thermometer for some time, although 
the flame is so very near the bulb. 

In like manner, heated oil, poured upon 
the surface of water in a tumbler, can 
scarcely be made to aflfect a small thermo- 
meter placed at the bottom. 

66. If a tube ten or twelve inches long be nearly filled 
with water and plaqed in an in- 
clined position, so that the heat 
of a spirit-lamp can be applied 
near the centre, the water in 
the upper part of the tube may 
be made to boil, while the lower 
portion will remain perfectly 
cold. If, before applying the 

heat, a piece of ice be confined to the bottom, it will remain 
unmelted while the water above is boiling. Mercury, though 
liquid, is a very good conductor of heat. 





66. How may the poor conducting pcwer of water be shown f 
66. How by the use of a long tube ? 
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67. The gases are even poorer conductors than liquids ; 
and it is for this reason that very hot or very cold air can 
be endured in contact with a person, though exposure to a 
liquid of the same temperature would produce intense pain, 
or perhaps even worse efiects. Double windows, as^ at Ken< 
sington Palace, England, and double doors, with air between 
them, are sometimes used to insure th^ greater warmth of 
dwellings. 

168. Convection of Heat, — Though fluids are poor con- 
ductors of heat, yet, if the heat be applied to the bottom of 
the vessel containing them, in consequence of the mobility 
of their particles, it is rapidly diflused through . the whole 
mass. The heated portions are expanded, and becoming, in 
consequence, specifically lighter than the rest, they rise 
through the centre of the vessel, the colder portions around 
the sides at the same time descending to take their place.' 
Thus an upward and a down- 
ward current will be at the same 
time established, which will con- 
tinue until the whole is heated 
to the boiling point. This mode 
of distribution is called the con-' 
tectum o^ heat. 

These currents may readily 
be shown by filling a flask with 
water containing some insoluble 
powder, as pulverized gum copal, 
and applying the heat of a small 
lamp, as represented in the figure. 

When large quantities of water 
are slowly heated, the upper por- 




67. What is said of the conducting power of gases? 

68. In what mode is heat distributed through liquids? How 
may the currents produced be shown? 
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tions will frequently be found quite warm, while that in the 
lower part of the vessel will remain comparatively cold; 
and^this though the fire is applied beneath. Hence it is not 
unfrequent, in bathing establishments, to draw both warm 
and cold water from the same reservoir. 

69. Similar currents are produced in gases when heated ; 
•and it is on this account that the heated air, with the smoke 

and other gases from a fire, ascend in a chimney, or the pipe 
from a stove. 

70. Radiation of Heat. — A hot body suspended in the 
air emits heat in all directions in right lines, like radii drawn 
from the centre to the surface of a sphere. This mode of 
distribution is termed the radiation of heat. 

71. A heated body, as a cannon-ball, suspended in the 
air, will cool, or have its temperature reduced to an equality 
with that of the surrounding bodies, in three modes: — 1. 
By the conducting power of the air ; 2. By convection ; and, 
3. By radiation. 

72. The radiation of heat from hot bodies is singularly 
influenced by the nature and condition of their surfaces, 
which is perhaps the most important circumstance connected 
with the subject. It is probable that ^very substance in 
nature has a radiating power peculiar to itself, but, in any 
case, very much will depend upon the nature of the surface 
of the body. By many experiments, it has been proved that 
bodies with bright polished surfaces retain their heat much 
longer than when their surfaces are rough and unpolished. 
Adding even a thin coat of whiting or lampblack to a bright 
tin vessel greatly increases the radiating power of its surface 

70. What is said of a heated body suspended in the air? 

71. In what three modes will its temperature be reduced? 

72. What is said of the surfaces of bodies, as affecting their 
power of radiating heat? What kind of surfaces radiate best^ 
How will a coating of lampblack or whiting afiect the radiating 
power of a body? 
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no that boiling water or other hot liquid contained in it will 
be cooled more rapidly in consequence. The same eflect 
will be produced by scratching its surface with coarse sand- 
paper. So if a piece of fine linen or cotton cloth be wrapped 
around a bright metallic vessel filled with boiling water* 
contrary to what we might expect, its contents will be cooled 
by standing in the open air more rapidly than if it had been 
left entirely naked. 

73. Some important practical considerations will naturally 
suggest themselves in connection with this subject. When- . 
ever it is desired that the heat of a fiuid or other substance 
should be retained, vessels with bright and polished metallic 
surfaces should be used, but the reverse if the heat is to be 
distributed. Thus tea and coffee pots are usually made of 
some bright metal, while stoves and stove-pipes, for the dif- 
fusion of heat, are made with dark and rough surfaces. Pipes 
to convey steam from the boilers in steam-engines to the 
cylinders, and pipes to convey heated air from furnaces to 
the different apartments of a building, should be bright, or 
else they should be protected by some non-conducting co- 
vering. 

74. Reflection of Heat — That heat may be reflected may 
be shown by standing at the side of a fire in such a position 
that the heat cannot reach the face directly, and then placing 
a plate of tinned iron opposite the grate, and at such an in- 
clination as permits the observer to see in it the reflection 
of the fire ; as soon as it is brought to this inclination, a 
distinct impression of heat will be produced upon the face. 

If a line be drawn from a radiating substance to the point 
of a plane surface by which its rays are reflected, and a 

73. What practical considerations are naentioned as resulting 
from these principles? 

74. How may the reflection of heat be shown ? Describe tho 
mngles of incidence and reflection. 

c 
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second line fron> tliat point to the spot where its heating 
power is exerted, the angles which these lines form with a 
line perpendicular to the reflecting plane are called the angles 
of incidence and reflection^ and are invariably equal to each 
other. 

Thus, let AB (see figure) be the 
reflecting surface, and R a ray of 
heat, which strikes this surface at 
D, in the direction RD ; it will be 
thrown off or reflected in the direc- 
tion DI. If a perpendicular PD be 
erected at the point D, the angle 
RDP will be the angle of incidence, and IDF the angle of 
reflection. 

These principles, which have just been developed con- 
• cerning heat, apply as well to the invisible rays emitted from 
a moderately heated substance, as to those accompanied by 
light from an incandescent body, or the rays of the sun. 

75. The absorption of heat by bodies sustains an intimate 
jelation both to its radiation and reflection. Bright and 
polished surfaces, it is well known, are the best reflectors ; 
and these are just the ones, we have seen (73), which radiate 
least. And rough, unpolished surfaces, which radiate heat 
best, are found to be" the best absorbers. 

Surfaces may therefore be divided into two classes, those 
which afford an easy passage to heat, and those which do 
not. The former will be good radiators and absorbers, and 
the latter good reflectors and retainers. 

Both the radiation and the reflection of heat are well 
shown by placing a heated cannon-ball in the focus of a 

75. What bodies absorb heat best? Into what two classes may 
surfaces be divided, in reference to their power of transmitting 
heat? Describe the experiment with the parabolic reflectors. 
What will be the effect if a lump of ice be substituted for tlio 
heated ball '^ 
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concave reflector, having another similar reflector facing it 
at a distance, in the focus of which is placed one of the 





bulbs of a differential thermometer. The rays from the ball 
C are reflected in parallel lines from the reflector A (see 
figure), and are again concentrated on the thermometer D, 
by reflection from the second concave mirror B. 

If a piec^ of phosphorus be substituted for the thermome* 
ter at D, it may oflen be inflamed, even when the reflectors 
are 10 or 20 feet distant from each other. 

If a lump of ice is made use of, instead of the heated ball, 
the thermometer in the focus of the other reflector wDl fall ; 
m which case the bulb of the thermometer is the radiating 
body, and its heat is received by the ice. 

76. Transmission of Heat. — When a ray of heat impinges 
upon a body, it is plain that it must be disposed of in one 
of three modes : — I. It may rebound from its surface, or be 
reflected ; 2. It may be received into the substance of the 
body, or be ahsorbed ; or, 3. It must pass directly through 
it, or be transmitted. 

77. In general, transparent substances aflbrd the most 
ready transmission of heat, but there is a great difiference 
among them in. this respect. Even atmospheric air transmits 



76. When a ray of heat impinges upon a body, in what three 
ways may it be disposed of? 

77. Does the atmosphere affebt the free passage of heati Do- 
•ciibe the experiment. What ace diathermanous bodies? 
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heat but imperfectly. This is shown conclusively by an 
experiment of Davy. He contrived to 
heat a platinum wire by means of gal- 
vanism, within a receiver containing two 
concave reflectors, with a thermometer 
in the focus of one of them, the heated 
wire being in the focus of the other. 
Now, when the air was exhausted to 
yi^th part of its ordinary density, the 
thermometer, it was found, would be 
raised, by meieins of the ignited wire, 
three times as high as when the air in 
the receiver was at its natural pressure. 
Bodies that transmit heat freely are 
said to be diathermanom ^trom the two Greek. words, dia, 
through, and thermos^ heat), as those which aflbrd a free 
passage to light are said to be transparent, ^ 

78. By experiments made with a very delicate piece of 
apparatus, called the thermo-multiplier, it has been shown 
that the most diathermanous substance known is rock-salt, 

' in pure transparent crystals. Of diflerent specimens of glass, 
some are much more diathermanous than others, though all 
are equally transparent ; and some colored glasses, and other 
bodies only partially transparent, afford a ready passage to 
heat, or are highly diathermanous. 

79. It appears also that there are diflerent kinds of heat, 
some kinds having the power of passing through diathernm- 
nous bodies more freely than others. In this respect, heat 
from an oil-lamp will difler from that of a spirit-lamp, though 
both are equally intense ; and the heat of both will di^r 
from that of heated metal. 



78. What is said of rock-salt in this connection 1 
rent bodies always diathermanous? 

79. Is all heat of the same kind ? 



Are tranipn- 
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80. The rays of heat from the sun possess this power ia 
a greater degree than any kind of artificial heat. Thus, a 
pane of window-glass, held between the face and a coal-fire, 
is found at once to intercept most of the heat ; but no such 
effect is produced by holding it before the &ce when exposed 
to the direct solar ray. 

The rays -of heat, like those of light, may be refracted ; 
and some of them being more refrangible than others, like 
the different colors of light, they may be separated from each 
other by means of the prism. — See Decomposition of Light, 



RELATION OF HEAT, TO CHANGES IN THE 
STATE OF BODIES. 

81. We have, seen above (12), that, omitting the impon- 
derable agents, which are not known to be material, every 
substance must be in one of the three forms or states, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous ; and that the particular form a body as- 
sumes will depend upon the relative intensity of the cohesive 
and repulsive forces existing among its particles. 

If the repulsive force be comparatively feeble, the particles 
will adhere so firmly together, that they cannot move freely 
upon one another, thus constituting a solid (14). If cohe- 
sion is so far counteracted by repulsion that the particles 
move on each other freely, a liquid is formed (15); and, 
should the cohesive attraction be entirely overcome, so that 
the particles not only move freely on each other, but would, 
unless restrained by external pressure, separate from one 

80. What is said of the power of the sun's heat to pass through 
diathermaoons bodies? 

81. What three forms of matter are there? Upon what will the 
particular form or state a body assumes depend? When will a 
substance be solia? When liquid? When gaseous? 

4 
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another io an indefinite extent, an aeriform substance will 
be produced (16). 

82. Now, the property of repulsion is manifestly owing 
to heat ; and as it is easy, within certain limits, to increase 
or diminish the quantity of this principle in any substance, 
it follows that the forms of bodies may be made to vary at 
pleasuce: that is, by heat sufficiently intense, every soliil 
may be converted into a liquid, and every liquid into vapor* 
The converse ought also to be true ; and, accordingly, sev&> 
ral of the gases have already been condensed into liquids by 
means of pressure, and the liquids have been solidified by 
cold. The temperature at which liquefaction takes place is 
called the melting pointy or point of fusion; and that at 
which liquids solidify, iheir freezing pointy or point of con- 
gelation. Both these points are difierent for difierent sub- 
stances, but usually the same, under similar circumstances, 
in the same body. 

83. Liquefaction, — By the liquefaction of a substance, 
we mean its reduction from either , the solid or gaseous to 
the liquid state ; but generally the former change is intended. 

If, when the temperature of the air is at zero, as is often 
the case in some parts of our country, a quantity of ice be 
brought into a room, and placed near a fire,, it will be gradu- 
ally heated, like any other solid, as a thermometer placed in 
it will indicate, until the temperature reaches 32° ; but it 
will stand at this point until the whole is n^elted. The ther- 
mometer will then begin again to rise, as it did before. Now, 
it is plain that it must have been receiving heat as rapidly 

82. Upon what does the repulsive force depend? How ma 
the form of many bodies be changed at pleasure ? What is mean 
by the melting point? Freezing point? 

83. What is meant by the liquefaction of a substance ? Describe 
what will take place if a piece of ice be brought into a warm room 
from the open air, when the temperature is at zero. When is hea 
sai*^ to be latent ? 
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while the thermometer Was stationary, as before and ilfler- 
wards ; but the heat thus communicated did not af^t the 
thermometer, because it was all absorbed by the ice, and 
was expended in changing the ice into water. It has there- 
fore become insensible to the thermometer; and if heat were 
known to be material, we might perhaps, with some propri- 
ety, consider water as a compound of the solid, ice, and heat. 
Heat in this state is designated as latent heat, 

84. The quantity of heat which is thus lost, or becomes 
insensible, during th^ melting of a mass of ice, is sufficient 
to raise the temperature of an equal weight of water about 
140 degrees, as may be shown in the following manner: — 
Let a pound of water at 32*^ be mixed with a pound of water 
at 172°, and the temperature of the mixture will be interme- 
diate between them, or 102°. But if a pound of water at 
172° be added to a pound of ice at SE2°, the ice will quickly 
dissolve, and on placing a thermometer in the mixture, it 
will be found to stand, not at 102°, but at 32°. In this ex- 
periment, the pound of hot water, which was originally at 
172°, actually loses 140° of heat, all of which enters into 
the ice, and causes its liquefaction, without aflecting its tem- 
perature. 

The heat thus required for the liquefaction of solids is 
of\en called their Jieat of fluidity ; and the quantity necessary 
for the purpose is not the same in any two substances. 
While the heat of fluidity of water is, as we have just seen, 
140°, that of spermaceti is 145°, that of lead 162°, that of 
tin 500^, and that of bismuth 550°. That is, to melt any 
given weight of one of these substances, an amount^of heat 
is required that would heat the same weight of the substance 



84. How many degrees of heat become latent when ice is melt- 
etf ? How is tbU sliown 1 What is meant by heat of fluidity? Ig 
the heat of fluidity the same in all substances ? 
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he number of degrees indicated, provided no change of state 
should take place during the process. 

5. The melting poirU of nearly all substances is the same 
as their freezing point ; but this poi«it varies greatly in dif- 
ferent substances. Thus, solid mercury melts (and liquid 
mercury freezes) at — 39** ; ice at 32°; spermaceti at 132°; 
sulphur at 226° ; tin at 442° ; lead at 612° ; zinc at 773° ; 
silver at 1873°, and gold at 20(6°. ' 

86. Freezing mixtures are made of various salts and li- 
quids, which have such an affinity for^each other, that rapid 
liquefaction is produced, without the direct application of 
heat. But as this agent is always required when this change 
takes place, it must be absorbed from surrounding objects, 
which therefore lose their heat, or become cold. A good 
mixture of this kind is made of snow, or finely broken ice, 
and common sal t,^ both of which, when mixed together, be- 
come rapidly liquid ; and the process is attended with great 
cold, so that a thermometer immersed in it will fall to zero, 
or below. Of course, if a vessel of water be immersed in it, 
the water will in a short time be frozen. 

Saltpetre, dissolved in cold spring water, will often reduce 
the temperature to 32°, or lower, so that water maybe frozen 
by it ; but the greatest cold is produced in this mode by 
mixtures of certain of the salts and acids. Directions for 
making' them will .be found in more extended works. 

The greatest cold yet produced by means of freezing mix- 
tures, is something less than 100 degrees below zero ; but 
by means of solid carbonic acid, to be hereafter described, a 
» ' • ' • ■ 

85. Is the melting point the same in different substances? What 
is the melting point of mercury? Sulphur? Lead? Gold? 

86. What are freezing mixtures? Is heat always required when 
solids are converted into liquids? What substances are mentioned 
as forming a good freezing mixture? What is the greatest cold 
produced by freezing mixtures ? Is it possible to deprive bodies 
entirely of heat 7 
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temperature has been attained as low as — 175^. Nothings 
however, seems as yet to be determined concerning the ab- 
sobite zero ; nor is it supposed to be possible to deprive a 
body entirely of its heate 

87. Since- solids, on becoming liquid, absorb heat, as we 
have seen, it necessarily follows, that when liquids become 
solid, heat must be given out. The freezing point of water 
is usually said to be 32° ; but if it be contained in a close 
vessel, and cooled very slowly without agitation, its tempe- 
rature may be reduced, without freezing, to 20°, or lower. 
Slight agitation will now cause it to freeze suddenly, and the 
temperature will rise at once to ^32°, the ordinary freezing 
point. The portion that has frozen, therefore, has given out 
sufficient heat to raise the temperature of the whole mass 
some 12 degrees. Saturated solutions of several of the salts, 
made at elevated temperatures, upon being slowly cooled, 
exhibit the same phenomenon. 

A beautiful experiment may be performed by dissolving 
two or three parts of Glauber's salt in one part of hot water, 
and setting it aside in a closely corked phial till it cools. If 
now the cork is removed, or the vessel violently s^iated, 
the salt will immediately crystakze, and a thermometer 
placed in it will rise several degrees. 

We cannot but notice here the beautiful and unexpected 
manner by which nature, to some extent at least, checks the 
cold of winter, which might otherwise be destructive. The 
cold atmosphere causes large quantities of water to congeal, 
but at the same time heat is given out, which prevents so 
great a reduction of temperature as might, but for this cir- 
cumstance, be experienced. 

The peculiar mode provided by the Creator to check the 

87. How is it shown that water in freeasing gives out beatt 
Desrribe the experiment with Glauber's salu 
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heat of summer^ which might otherwise become excessive, 
will be noticed hereafter. 

88. Vaporization. — By this term is meant the conversion 
of liquids or solids into gases. * 

Aeriform bodies are often divided into vapors and gases, 
according to the relative force with wjiich they resist con- 
densation ; but the distinction is of little consequeifbe. 

Heat is always required to convert a solid or liquid into a 
gas ; Usually, it is communicated directly, as when water is 
made to boil over a fire, but if not applied directly, it will 
always be absorbed from surrounding bodies. 

In most cases, when heat is applied to solids, they first 
melt, or become liquid, and afterwards, by a continuance .of 
the heat, are converted into vapor ; but some, as metallic 
arsenic, and certain salts, pass at once, when heated, from 
the solid to the gaseous state. 

89. Gases occupy considerably more space than the: li- 
quids from which they are formed. Water, when converted 
into steam, expands about 1700 times, so that a cubic inch 
of water forms nearly a cubic foot of steam ; but most liquids 
expand much less than this. Alcohol, for instance, is ex- 
panded, when converted 'into vapor, only 659 times its ori- 
ginal volume, and sulphuric ether 443 times. 

Volatile substances are such as are readily converted into 
vapor by heat or at ordinary temperatures, while those that 
are incapable of this change are often cdlledjixed substances. 

88. What is meant b^ vaporization ? How are aeriibrm bodies 
sometimes divided? Is heat always required when a solid or 
liquid is converted into vapor? Do solids always melt before 
being converted into vapor, when heat is applied? 

89. Do gases always occupy more space than the solids or li- 
quids from which they are formed? How many times does water 
expand when it is converted into steam 7 When are substances 
said to be volatile ? 
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110. When a liquid in an open vessel i» exposed to any 
source of heat, the> temperature gradually rises, like that of 
any other substance in similar circumstances, until a certain 
point is attained, when a violent motion commences in it, 
called ehuUUian^ or boiling; and no heat can then cause any 
further increase of temperature. If the heat be continued, 
the quantity of liquid gradually diminishes, or, as we fami- 
liarly say, is boiled away, until the whole is gone. The 
commotion in the liquid is occasioned by portions of it at 
the bottom, where the heat is applied, being converted into 
vapor, and rising in bubbles to the surface. 

Ordinarily it will be found that water boils at 212^, which 
is therefore called its boiling point ; but the temperature at 
which other liquids boil is not necessarily the same, every 
liquid having a boiling point peculiar to itself. Thus, the 
boiling point of alcohol is only 173°, and that of sulphuric 
ether 96°, while that of sulphuric acid is 620°, and that of 
mercury 662°. 

91. But the boiling point of a liquid is not by any means 
to be considered as perfectly constant ; it depends upon se- 
veral circumstances, the most important of which is the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface of the liquid. 
By heating a small -vessel of water to 180° or 200°, and 
placing it under the receiver of an air-pump, it begins to boil 
when the air is very moderately exhausted^ So, on ascend- 
ing a mountain, by which a part of the atmospheric pressure 
is avoided, the boiling point falls in proportion to the ascent. 



90. What are the circumstances that take place when a liquid 
is exposed to heat? What occasions the commotion which is seea 
in a liquid when it is boiling? At what temperature does water 
usually boil ? What is the boiling point of alcohol ? Sulphuric 
ether? Mercury? 

91. Is the boiling point of a liquid constant? What is the most 
important circumstance upon which the boiling point of a liquid 
depends? How is this shown in the case of water? What is the 
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At the hospital of St Bernard, situated upon a point on the 
Alps, about 8400 feet above the sea, water boils at 196^. 

This is just as we should expect, for the expansion of tbo 
vapor has to take place directly against the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the liquid ; and the degree c^ 
heat necessary to produce the expansion will be to some 
extent proportional to the expansive force required. 

The pressure of the atmosphere at the surface of the sea 
is usually about 15 pounds to each square inch, but it is sub- 
ject to some variation ; and the boiling point of any liquid 
will of course vary at the same time with the atmospheric 
pressure. 

In a perfect vacuum, watet boils at 72°, and sulphuric 
ether at — 46°, or about 140 degrees lower than in the 
open air. 

As might be expected, sulphuric ether may 
easily be made to boil under an exhausted 
receiver, without heat, even in the coldest 
weather. For this purpose let a little good 
ether, in a wine-glass, be placed under an air- 
pump receiver, as represented' in the figure; 
upon working the pump, it will boil violently. 
The experiment will usually succeed best if 
some small pieces of metal are dropped into 
the ether, before placing it under the receiver. 
02. If water or other liquids boil at a lower temperature 
by diminishing the pressure upon the surface, so a higher 
temperature is required for this purpose when the pressure 
is increased, as in a steam boiler. Water cannot be heated 

boiling point of water at the hospital of St. Bernard, on the Alps ? 
What is the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, at the surface of 
the sea, upon each square inch of surface 1 At what temperature 
does water boil<4n a vacuum? How may ether be made to boi* 
without heat ? 

92. How does increased pressure affect the boiling point of U 
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above 212^ in the open air, because any additional heat ii 
expended in converting a portion of it into feteam, which at 
once makes its escape into the air; but if it be confined in 
a strong vessel, it may T)e lieated to 
any temperature, even to redness. 

The rise of tlie boiling point un- 
der increasing pressure is well illus- 
trated and proved by Marce:''s steam 
apparatus, which is represented in 
the accompanying figure. A is a 
hollow brass globe, supported on a 
stand, and in it is contained a little 
mercury, and a small quantity of 
water. Through an air-tight collar, 
a graduated glass tube, C, is insert- 
ed, so as to reach very nearly to 
the bottom, both ends of it being 
open. B is a thermometer, having 
its bulb in the water or mercury. 
Now, by applying a lamp the water 
is heated, and when the temperature 
has risen to 212°, the steam will 
begin to issue freely through the 
faucet, F ; but, by closing the faucet, 
the escape of the steam will be pre- 
vented, and the temperature will 
rise ; the mercury at the same time 
by the pressure of the steam within, 
being forced up the tube C, and the 
height to which it rises showing the exact amount of the 
pressure. — See the author's Natural Philosophy^ p. 135. 

By this means it has been determined that, at a heat of 




quids? Why cannot water be heated above 212° in the open airt 
Pescrfbe Marcet's steam apparatus. At what temperature would 
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250°, the expansive force of steam is eqaal to two atino« 
spheres, or 80 pounds to the square inch, and that it becomes 
still greater at higher temperatures. 

Water holding some substance in solution, as common 
salt, requires to be heated a little more than pure water in 
order to make it boil; and it boils more readily in a nietal- 
lic vessel than in one of glass or^porcelain. 

93. Water and other liquids, and even some solids, in 
the open air are slowly converted into vapor without being 
heated. This is called evaporation. Wet clothes, when 
exposed in the open air in the cold weather of winter, are 
soon frozen, but the water still continues to evaporate, and 
they become dry. 

This evaporation is much more rapid in some liquids 
than in others ; it is more rapid in ether and alcohol than 
in water. 

94. Heat is always absorbed when vapor is formed, 
whether it be by boiling or by evaporation, as just shown. 
For this reason water dropped upon the hand always pro- 
duces a feeling of coldness, though it be of the same tem- 
perature as the air. But ether or alcohol used in the same 
manner produces a greater coldness than water, because 
they evaporate faster than water. 

The evaporation of pure sulphuric ether may easily be 
made to freeze water, even in the warmest weather. For 
this purpose let a small glass vial, covered with muslin, be 



water boil under a pressure of two atmospheres ? What is said of 
water holding some substance in solution, as common salt? 

93. Do water and other liquids form vapor without being heated ? 
What is the process called? Do some liquids evaporate more 
rapidly than others? 

94. Is heat always absorbed when a liquid is changed to vapor ? 
Why does water of the same temperature as the air feel cold when 
dropped on the hand ? Why do ether and alcohol dropped on the 
hand produce a greater coldness than water? Describo the mode 
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filled with water, and suspended by the neck from some 

eonvenient support; then plaee 

above it a dropping tube filled 

with ether, so that the ether shidl 

slowly drop upon the muslin, as 

shown in the figure. The cold 

produced by the evaporation of the 

ether will be sufficient in a few 

minutes to freeze the water. 

So, if a small vial of water be 
placed in a vessel of ether, which 
is made to boil under an exhausted 
receiver (91), it will in a short 
time be frozen by the cold pro- 
duced by the evaporation of the 
ether. 

Indeed, a small drop of water 
may be frozen under the receiver 
of an air-pump by its own evaporation. 
of water, on a piece of charred 
cork, hollowed a little on its upper 
surface, be placed under the air- 
pump receiver, and by working 
the pump a few seconds, it will 
be frozen by the rapid evaporation 
which takes place from its surface. 
The burnt cork capsule is prefer- 
able to one of glass or metal, since, 
as the water does not adhere to its 
surface, not so much heat is re- 
ceived from it. 




Let a single drop 




of freezing water by the evaporation of ether. Describe the mode 
of freezing a small drop of water by its own evaporation. Why is a 
piece of charred cork used rather than a vessel of glass or metal ? 
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95. By various methods, it has been very well determined 
that about 1000^ of heat are absorbed by water as it becomes 
vapor ; that is, heat enough to raise the temperature of an 
equal quantity of water 1000^, if it were possible to confine 
it The amount of latent heat in each vapor is peculiar to 
itself, that of vapor of water being, as we have seen, 1000^, 
while that of vapor of alcohol is 442°, that of vapor of ether 
302°, and of oil of turpentine 178°. 

The heat which is absorbed when water or other liquid is 
converted into vapor, will, as a matter of course, be given 
out again when this vapor is condensed into the liquid form. 
On this principle, steam is often used for warming buildings, 
being conveyed in pipes through the different apartments. 
As it passes along the pipes, it is condensed, giving out its 
heat ; and the water that is formed runs back again into the 
boiler. 

96. The process of distillation consists simply in evapo- 
rating a substance, and again condensing the vapor, by caus- 
ing it to come in contact with a cold surface. This is usu- 
ally accomplished by having a tube of considerable length, 
leading from the top of a close boiler, and passing in the 
form of a spiral through a vessel which is ke*}t filled with 
cold water. 

In the laboratory, ttie apparatus figured at the top of the 
opposite page, answers well for distilling small quantities of 
any liquid. A retort, R, contains the liquid to be distilled, 
and the vapor is received into a flask, F, the mouth of 

95. How many degrees of heat are absorbed when water is 
converted into vapor? What is the annouat of latent heat in vapor 
of alcohol ? Will the latent heat of vapor be given out when it is 
condensed to the liquid state 1 How. is steam used to warm 
buildings ? 

96. In what does the process of distillation consist? Explain 
why it is that alcohol is separated from water by the process of 
distillation. ^ 
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#faich is slipped on 
the neck o[ the retort, 
but the joint not made 
perfectly air-tight — 
The flask should be 
kept cold by being 
immersed in cold wa- 
ter, or by having a 
small stream of water 
constantly falling up- 
on it from a vessel 
above. By this pro- 
cess, volatile sub- 
3tances, whether li- 
quid or solid, may be separated from those that are fixed, or 
even from such as are less volatile than themselves. Water 
is distilled to purify it from salts or other substances it may 
contain in solution or suspension ; and alcohol, by distilla- 
tion, is separated from water, which is less volatile than it- 
self, as well as from fixed substances. 

The application of this process to solids 
is usually termed their sublimation. 

97. We have seen above (91) the eflfects 
of diminishing or removing the atmosphe- | 
ric pressure in promoting ebullition, and 
we are now prepared to understand another 
ingenious method of accomplishing this 
object. Let a fiask, with a cork well fitted 
to its mouthy be partly filled with. water, 
and made to boil briskly by means of a 
spirit-lamp ; then suddenly insert the cork r 
and remove the lamp : the water will con- 




97. Describe the method of causing water to boil by the use of 
mow. Why does the application of heat stop the boiling ? 
5 D 
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tinue* to boil, and by immersing it in cold water, as shows 
in the figure, the boiling will become violent. The same 
efiect will be produced by inverting the flask and applying 
anow or even cold water to the bottom. But if the flask be 
held again a moment over the lamp, the boiling will instantly 
cease. The reason of this is, because the upper part of the 
flask, when the cork is inserted, is filled with steam, which 
is condensed by the application of cold to the outside, and 
a vacuum produced. The warm water within then boils, as 
in a vacuum produced by any other means ; but if heat be 
applied, steam will be again formed, and fill the upper part 
of the flask, and, by its pressure upon the surface of the 
water, prevent further boiling. 

98. The cryophorusj or frost-bearer (from the two Greek 
words, cruos^ frost, and phero^l bear), is 
an instrument for freezing water by its own 
evaporation, which beautifully illustrates 
some of the foregoing principles. It cou- 
sins of a tube, half an inch or more in dia- 
meter, with a bulb blown at each .end, one 
of them having a small aperture, A, by 
which a small quantity of water is intro- 
duced, suflicient only partly to fill one of 
the bulbs. This water is first all collected 
in the lower bulb, and the heat of a lamp 
applied, so as to cause it to boil briskly; 
and while the interior is filled with steam, 
the aperture at A is quickly sealed herme- 
tically, and the lamp removed. When it has become cold, 
the water is passed to the upper bulb, as represented in the 
figure, and the instrument supported on a stand, with the 
lower bulb in a large tumbler. All the interior is now filled 

98. Describe the cryophorus. How is the water in it frozen * 
Describe the pulse-glass. 
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with vapor of water, except a part of the upper bulb, but no 
evaporation of the water can take place, because of the pre- 
sence of this vapor. But by removing the vapor, which is 
accomplished by surrounding the lower bulb with a freezing 
mixture of salt and snow, to condense it rapidly, evaporation 
of the water is produced, attended with cold sufficient to 
freeze the most of it, even in the warmest weather. 

The pulse-glass^ as it is called, 
is a very similar instrument, and 
is made in the same manner, 
except that ether is used in it, 
instead of water. By grasping one of the bulbs firmly in the 
hand, the vapor, by its expansion, will immediately force all 
the liquid into the other ; and the moment it has all passed 
through the stem, an appearance of violent ebullition is pro- 
duced, attended by a distinct sensation of cold in the hand 
which grasps the bulb. This is occasioned by the rapid 
evaporation of the film of liquid lining the inside of the bulb. 

99. The effect of evaporation in withdrawing heat is ad- 
mirably illustrated by the process of perspiration. The na- 
tural temperature of the human body is about 98°, but when 
we take active exercise, or when we are exposed to a great 
degree of heat, there is a tendency to a rise of temperature 
above that which is conducive to health ; and the most in- 
jurious efiects would ensue, if they were not prevented by 
the rapid evaporation which takes place from all parts of the 
surface of the system. . 

Examples of the power of the human body to sustain 
great and apparently even dangerous elevations of tempera- 
ture, are on record. It is well known that individuals have 
voluntarily exposed themselves for several minutes, in ovens, 
to temperatures even a hundred degrees above that of boiling 

99. How does per<ppirati6n prevent the too great tise of tempera- 
ture in the system in warm weather, or during active exercise ? 
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water, witliout suffering any injury. The very rapid perspi* 
ration that takes place in such circumstances, prevents the 
destructive elevation of temperature in the system which 
would otherwise take place. 

In the same manner the high temperature of summer is 
mitigated by the evaporation of water from the surface of the 
earth. 

We have seen above (87) that heat given out by the freez- 
ing of water in winter, prevents the low reduction of tempe- 
rature that would otherwise be experienced ; and we cannot 
here less admire the wonderful provision of Providence, by 
which, on the other hand, the excessive heat of summer is, 
to some extent, limited. 

Porous earthen vessels are often used in hotels and other 
places, in warm weather, to contain water for drinking. A 
portion of the water gradually exudes through the vessels, 
and evaporates from the surface, by which that within is 
kept several degrees colder than the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Such vessels are said to be much used in Spain, 
where ihey are called alcarrazas. People crossing the de- 
serts of Arabia in caravans, are said sometimes to load camels 
with earthenware bottles filled with water, which is kept, 
cool by wrapping the jars with linen cloths, and keeping 
ihem moist with water. 

100. Dew is a deposite of moisture from the atmosphere 
upon a cold surface in contact with it. If, 'in the summer, 
a vessel is left but a few minutes filled with ice-water, or 
even cold spring-water, dew soon collects Upon it, and after 
a time, the water thus condensed trickles down the surface 
in drops. A surface upon which dew is seen to form will 

What means has nature provided to mitigate the excessive heat 
of summer? Why are porous vessels sometimes used for contain^ 
fng drinking water? 

100. What is dew? Why does dew forjyi on the outside of 
vessels containing cold water ? What is meant by the dew-point 
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always be found colder than the surrounding air ; and the 
particular temperature at which it begins to form is called 
the deW'point'. When the air is very dry, this point will 
always be considerably below the temperature of the air; 
but when there is much moisture present this will not be 
the case. 

In fair weather, during the summer season, there is usu- 
ally seen, in- the morning, a copious deposite of dew upon 
the leaves of plants, and upon other substances exposed to 
the open air. This is occasioned by the radiation of heat 
from bodies at the surface of the earth, which takes place 
rapidly during the night, cooling them down considerably 
below the temperature of the air. Substances, therefore, 
which radiate slowly (72), as polished metallic surfaces, 
seldom have any dew upon them, while good radiating sur- 
&ces near them will be abundantly covered with it. 

In cloudy weather (without rain), there is generally little 
dew, because the heat radiated from the earth is reflected 
back by the clouds ; and by suspending even a email hand- 
kerchief by the four corners, a few inches from* the earth, 
the deposition of dew qn substances under it is for the same 
reason, prevented. 

In some warm countries, water is said to be frozen during 
the night by the rapid radiation which takes place from its 
surface. The water for this purpose is poured into shallow 
'pans, so situated as to receive as little heat as possible from 
the earth. 

101. Hygrometers^ of which there are several, are instru- 

By what means do the surface of the earth, and of bodies upon it, 
become so cooled during the night in summer, as to receive a de- 
posite of dew ? What substances are most likely to be coated with 
dfvir, when exposed to the air during the night in summer? Why 
in cloudy weather is.there little or no dew 1 How is water frozen 
n some warm countries? 
101. What are hygrometers? Describe Daniel's hygrometer. 
5* 
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ments for determiDing the relative quantities of moislare .in 
the air, at different times or in different places. Daniel's 
hygrometer, which is preferred before all 
others, is represented in the drawing in 
the margin. It consists of » tube, A, 
with a bulb at each end, and is formed 
in the same manner as the cryophorus 
(98), except that it contains ether instead 
of water. The tube is supported by a 
stand ; and the lower bulb, which is usu- 
ally made of colored glass, is about half- 
fiHed with the ether, having in it the bul^b 
of a very delicate thermometer, with its 
stem extending upward in the tube. The 
other bulb is empty, or containing only 
the vapor of ether, and is covered with 
muslin. To Uie stand B is attached a small thermometer, 
to indicate the temperature of the air. By pouring a little 
ether upon the muslin, the bulb is cooled, and the vapor of 
ether within condensed, and a rapid evaporation of the ether 
in the other bulb produced, as in the cryopho us. This 
occasions a cooling of the colored bulb, and a deposition of 
dew upon its surface, the small thermometer within showing 
the exact temperature at which the process commences, 
which is taken as the dew-point. Properly, however, it is 
the difference between the temperature thus obtained, and 
the temperature of the air, which shows the real state of the 
air as to moisture. 

102. Watery vapor, when it rises in the atmosphere, is 
perfectly invisible ; but in certain circumstances, which do 
not seem to be well understood, it becomes visible, constl- 
tiiling mists and clouds, which are constantly seen floating 



102. What are clouds 1 What is raini Whence comes the 
watec that falls in rain and snow? 
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in the air. This moisture, after remaining a while suspended 
in the air, is again condensed, and descends to the earth in 
the form of rain. Rain, it is well known, never falls unless 
the sky is cloudy, nor unless that peculiar kind of dense 
black clmid appear, known by the name of rain-cloud; but 
tlie manner in which raiq is formed, though difierent theories 
have been proposed to account for it, must yet be considered 
as involved in obscur ty. 

All the water upon the surface of the earth is in this man- 
ner subjected to a constant natural distillation ; pure water, 
in the form of vapor, rises in the air from the leaves of 
plants, from the earth, and from the surface of the ocean, 
rivers, and l^kes, to be again diffused, in rain and snow, over 
the earth, producing everywhere vigor and life, both in the 
/egetable and animal world. 

103. Constitution of the Gases in respect to Heat, — ^The 
gases, or many of them, are capable of being reduced to the 
liquid state by the combined influence of cold and pressure, 
which seems to justify the opinion that they are all mefbly 
the vapors of extremely volatile liquids. 

. In order to liquefy a 
gas, the materials to form 
it may be put in a tube 
of glass, bent 4is in the 
figure, and kept separate, if necessary, until the tube is her- 
metically sealed ; they are then brought together by revers- 
ing the position of the tube, and the gas is liberated by the 
chemical action which ensues. The pressure increases until 
a certain point is attained, depending upon the temperature 
and the nature of the gas, when it begins to collect in the 
liquid form. Heat may be applied, if necessary, to the end 

103. What may we consider the gases? Describe the usual 
method of liquefying a gas. Are all the gases Jiquefied by tV.e 
tame compressins^ force ? 
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of the tube containing the materials, or a freezing mixture to 
the other, to condense the gas. 

Different gases require very different forces to compreai 
hem into liquids ; thus, sulphurous acid gas, at the tempe- 
rature of 32^, takes the liquid form under a premre of 2 
atmospheres; while carbonic acid gas, at the same tempera- 
ture, requires a pressure of 36 atmospheres, according to 
some experimenters, or about 27 atmospheres, according to 
others. The pressure required is much greater at high than 
at low temperatures. 

104. The liquids formed from the gases, in the manner 
described, may be frozen by the great cold produced by their 
own evaporation, or by exposing them in tubes to intense 
cold. In the former case, the solids formed will appear like 
snow, and in the latter, like clear, transparent ice. 

The solidification of carbonic acid gas is now of common 
occurrence in the laboratory of the chemist; but a very 
strong and somewhat expensive apparatus is required for it, 
th6 full description of which would occupy too much space 
to be here inserted. The materials for forming the gas are 
introduced into a strong iron vessel, called the generator, 
capable of resisting great pressure, so that when the gas is 
formed, it is compressed into a liquid, which is afterwards 
distilled into another strong iron vessel, called the receiver. 
From the receiver, the liquid, when every thing is ready, is 
allowed to escape in a very small jet, and is re^ceived into a 
cup, so contrived as to retain the solid as it is formed. 
When the liquid is received in the cup, it hisses and boils 
with the greatest violence ; and the cold produced by the 
evaporation of a part of it is so great as to freeze the rest, 
which is retained in the cup as a fine white snow. By roU- 

104. May- the liquids thus formed be frozen? Describe the 
mode of solidifying carbonic acid. How is the cold produced 
that freezes the liquid ? What is the appearance of the solid at 
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ing this in balls, and wrapping it in cotton, it may be kept 
some time ; but in the open air it evaporates rapidly, and 
intense cold is. produced, equal, it is said, to — 148°; al- 
though the author has not been able, by this means, to obtain 
a lower te&perature than about — 110°. By moistening the 
solid with ether, and placing it in an exhausted receiver, it 
is claimed that a temperature as low as 175° or 180° below 
zero has been produced. 

Mercury, which congeals at — 40°, is of course easily 
frozen by mixing it with this substance. In this state it 
much resembles lead, but is softer, and is more easily ham- 
mered or cut with a knife. 



SPECIFIC HEAT. — CAPACITY OF BODIES 
FOR HEAT. - 

105. The specific heat of any substance, is the quantity 
of heat required to raise its temperature any given number 
of degrees, as compared with that required to produce a like 
efiect upon some other substance, adopted as a standard! 

106. When a body is exposed to any source of heat, its 
temperature rises, and the substance of heat is supposed to 
accumulate in it ; but the same quantity of heat, imparted to 
difierent bodies, will not raise their temperature alike. Thus, 
if a pound of water and a pound of mercury, in similar ves- 
sels, and at the same temperature, be exposed to the same 
soffirce of heat, the temperature of the mercury will rise 30® 
while that of the water rises only 1*^. It appears, therefore 
that it requires 30 times as much heat to raise the tempera 

thus formed 1 How low a temperature may be produced by thi 
use of this substance ? 

105. What is the specific heat of a substance? 

106, Will the same quantity of heat raise the temperature of 
different substances equally? How is this point illustrated by th« 
use of water and mercury? To heat water and mercury equally, 
what proportional quantities of heat are required? Has every 
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ture of water any given amount, as it does to produce the 
same effect upon mercury. This idea is expressed by say- 
ing that the specific heats of these substances are as 30 to 1 ; 
or we say (as some prefer) that the capacity for heat,o£ 
water is to that of mercury as 30 to 1. (By some experi- 
menters it is said to be as 23 to 1.) 

The same principle applies to all other substances, as 
well as to mercury and water; every substance has a specific 
heat peculiar tojtself. 

Other methods of determinmg the specific heat of bodies 
have been devised, one or two examples of which will be 
given. If a pound of olive-oil /and a pound of vtrater be heat- 
ed to some given temperature, say 80°, and then placed in a 
cold room, and the number of minutes noted which is re- 
quired for each to cool an equal number of degrees, say to 
60°, it will be found that the oil will cool in less than half 
the time required by the water ; but as both substances must 
be supposed to lose equal quantities of heat in equal times, 
it follows that the water must have contained more than 
twice as much as the oil ; or the capacity of water for heat 
is more than twice that of this oil. . If a piece of copper, of 
a pound weight, be heated to 300°, by holding it a few mi- 
nutes in mercury at this temperature, and then immersed in 
a pound of water at 50°f the copper will give out heat to the 
water until the temperature of both will be at 72°. Now, 
the copper has lost 228 degrees of heat, and the water has 
acquired 22 degrees. The specific heat of water, therefore, 
is to that of copper as 228 to 22. 

It is usual to make water the standard in comparing the 
specific heats of bodies, considering its specific heat as 1.000; 
we shall then have the specific heat of mercury *-JJ®=.033, 
and that of copper ^2_=.096. 

substance a specific heat peculiar to itself? Describe the ejtjpeti* 
ment with olive-oil and water. What substance is usually made 
the standard with which to compare the specific heats of bodies ^ 
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The specific heat of the gases is usually compared with 
that of air, taken as 1.000. 

The following table exhibits the specific heats of severe! 
well-known substances : — 



Water 1.000 

Iron 0.114 

Copper 0.096 

Lead 0.031 

Sulphur 0.203 



Gold 0.032 

Silver .' 0.057 

Alcohol 0.660 

Tin 0.056 

Platinum 0.032 



107. In general, the specific heat of a body sustains an 
intimate relation to its density, it being greater as the density 
is less. Thus, by hammering a piece of metal smartly, its 
density is increased, and it will often become red-hot ; so, 
by mixing equal measures of sulphuric acid and water, con- 
siderable condensation takes place, attended by great heat. 

108. This principle is beautifully illustrated by 
the fire-syringe^ an instrument which consists 
merely of a tube with an equal straight bore, and 
a solid piston filled to it very accurately. When 
the piston is plunged forcibly into the tube, the 
air is much condensed before it, by which its tem- 
perature is raised, in consequence of its specific 
heat being diminished ; and if a little tinder or 
other highly combustible substance has been pre- 
viously attached to the lower side of the piston, it 
will be ignited. 

On the other hand, if the density of a body be 
diminished, the capacity for heat is increased, and cold is 

107. Why does a piece of metal become hot by hammering* 
Why does sulphuric acid become very warm when mixed with 
water ? 

108. Describe the fire-syringe. What use is made of it? How 
is the capacity of a body affected if its density is diminished ? Why 
does a thermometer, placed under the receiver of an air-pump 
■how a fall of temperature when the air is exhausted ? How is 
the fact to be explained, that the hand may be held in a jet of 
■team from a high-pressure boiler 1 
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produced. A thermometer placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump, falls as the air is exhausted. 

When steam from a high-pressure boiler is allowed to 
escape in the air, it is cooled by the sudden expansion which 
takes place, so that.the hand may be held in it with safety. 



LIGHT. 

NATURE AND SOURCES OF LIGHT. 

109. Mature of Light, — Although innumerable observa- 
tions and experiments have been made upon light, yet it 
must be admitted that some doubt and obscurity still remain 
concerning its real nature. But, in the absence of positive 
knowledge, two theories of light have been proposed, by 
each of which nearly all the phenomena attending it may be 
satisfactorily explained ; and it is admitted that each is also 
attended with its peculiar difficulties. These are called the. 
jyewtonian^ or corpuscular^ and the undulatory theories. 

110. The Newtonian theory supposes light tOxbe mate* 
rial, and to consist of inconceivably minute particles, which, 
however, are too subtile to exhibit the common properties 
of matter. These particles, emanating from luminous bodies, 
such as the sun, the fixed stars, and incandescent substances, 
and traveling with immense velocity, excite the sensation of 
light, it is supposed, by passing bodily through the substance 
of the eye, and striking against the expanded nerve of vision, 
the retina. The whole language of optics is founded on 
this theory. 

109. Is the real nature of light fully understood ? What two 
theories of light have been proposed? 

110. Describe the Newtonian theory. 
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111. The undulatory theory, which is now generally 
adopted, denies to light a separate material existence, and 
Ascribes its efiects to the vibrations or undulations of a sub- 
tile ethereal medium, supposed to be universally present in 
nature, the pulses of which, in some way excited by lumi- 
nous objects, pass through space and transparent bodies, and 
give rise to vision by impressing the retina, in the same wa^ 
as pulsations of air impress the nerve of hearing, to produce 
the sensation of sound. — (See J^atural Philosophy^ p. 188.) 

1 12. Light is not a homogeneous substance, as might be 
supposed, but the white light of the sun is made up of rays 
of several different colors, as will be shown when we come 
to speak of its decomposition, or analysis. So, also, it is 
capable of producing several distinct classes of effects, which 
have been attributed to the action of distinct agents ; as the 
colorific rays, or the rays which produce the phenomena of 
color, the heating rays, and the chemical rays, or those which 
are capable of producing chemical changes. Thus it is pos- 
sible, by causing the solar ray to pass through certain sub- 
stances, to separate the heat entirely from it ; or its illumi- 
nating power may be destroyed, arid a distinct, invisible ray 
of heat be obtained. So, also, chemical effects may be pro- 
duced by rays which seem to be destitute of any heating or 
illuminating power. 

113. Sources of Light. — ^The sun is the great source of 
light to the earth, and all things upon its surface. As rays 
of heat always accompany the light of the sun, it is natural 
to suppose that the sun is an intensely heated mass, which 
is constantly throwing off both light and heal in every direc- 

111. Describe the undulatory theory. 

112. Is light homogeneous? Of what is the white light of the 
sun compose'd ? What distinct classes of eJSects are mentioned aa 
produced by light? May the light and heat of the solar ray be 
separated ? 

113. What if the great source of light to the earth? 

6 
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tion, like a red-hot cannon-ball saspended in the air ; but 
this cannot be proved. At the present day, it is generally 
believed that the body of the sun is a dark, opaque substance, 
surrounded by luminous clouds, unlike any thing, perhaps, 
with which we are acquainted upon the earth, but which are 
he real source of the sun's rays. These clouds are supposed 
o be of great thickness ; but occasionally they break away 
in places, showing the body of the sun beneath them, which 
constitute the spots often seen upon his surface. 

The great distance of the sun from the earth — 95,000,000 
of miles — very probably will ever prevent us from knowing 
more with certainty of his real nature. 

114. ^Artificial light is produced by various modes, but 
chiefly by combustion, by the burning of a lamp or candle, 
or a mass of cliarcoal ; but it may also be produced by gal- 
vanism, — in a manner to be hereafter explained, — by decay- 
ing animal and vegetable substances, called phosphoric aifd 
by every means which produce great heat. 

All bodies begin to emit light when heat is accumulated 
within them in great quantity; and the appearance of glow- 
ing or shining, which they then assume, is called incandes^ 
cence. The temperature at which solids in general begin to 
shine in the dark, is between 600° and 700°; but they do 
not appear luminous in broad daylight till they are heated 
to about 1000°. The color of incandescent bodies varies 
with the intensity of the heat. The first degree of luminous- 
ness is an obscure red. As the heat augments, the redness 
becomes more and more vivid, till at last it acquires a full 
red glow. If the temperature still increase, the character of 
'*he glow changes, and by degrees it becomes white, shining 



114. How is artificial light produced? May light *be produced 
by other means? At ^hat temperature' does a body become in- 
candescent in daylight? Do lights differ in color? Is the cbemi- 
eal agency of artificial light the same as that of the solar ray ? 
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with increasing brilliancy as the heat augments. Liquids 
and gases likewise become incandescent when strongly heat- 
ed ; but a very high temperature is required to render a gas 
luminous, more than is sufficient for heating a solid body 
even to whiteness. The different kinds of flame, as that of 
a wood -fire, candles, and gas-lights, are instances of incan- 
descent gaseous matter. 

Artificial lights diflTer greatly in color, some being of a 
brilliant whfte, and others being red, blue, yellow, or green. 
The chemical agency of artificial light is in general analo- 
gous to that from the sun ; but in most cases it is too feeble 
to produce very decided effects. 

115. Many substances have the power of emitting a 
feeble light, unattended by sensible heat, and are called 
phosphori (from two Greek words, 2?/ws, light, and phero^ I 
bear). Certain living animals also possess the same property, 
as the glow-worm, and the common fire-fly. This property 
of bodies is termed their phosphorescence. 

Some phosphori, as that prepared by mixing sulphur and 
oyster-shells, and exposing the mixture for a time to a strong 
heat, the diamond, fluor-spar, &c., shine only after having 
been heated, or exposed for a few moments %to a strong light; 
while others, as moist, decaying wood, and decaying fish, 
shine without such preparation, even at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT. 

116. Light emanates from every point in the surface of a 

luminous body, and is equally distributed on all sides, if not 

intercepte(J, diverging like radii drawn from the centre to the 
_ _ 

115. What are phosphori? Are living animals sometimes phos- 
phorescent ? 

116. What is the course of a ray of light when uninterrupted? 
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surface of a sphere. Thus, if. a single luminous point were 
placed in the centre of a hollow sphere, every point of its 
concavity would be illuminated, and equal areas would re- 
ceive equal quantities of light. Each ray, when not inter- 
rupted in its course, and while it remains in the same medium* 
moves in a straight line, as is obyious by the appearance of 
shadows cast by the side of a house, or of a sun-beam ad- 
mitted through a small aperture into a dark room. Owing 
to these modes of distribution, it follows that the quantity 
of light which falls upon a given surface decreases as the 
square of its distance from the luminous object increases — 
the same law which regulates the heating power of a hot 
body. 

117. The passage of light is progressive, time being re- 
quired for its motion from one place to another. By astro- 
nomical observations it is found that light travels at the rate 
of 195,000 miles in a second of time, and requires about 
eight minutes to pass from the sun to the earth. Owing to 
this prodigious velocity, the light caused by the firing of a 
cannon or a sky-rocket is seen by different spectators at the 
same instant, whatever may be their respective distances 
from the rocket, the time required for light to travel 100 or 
1000 miles being inappreciable to our senses. 

118. Reflection of Light, — Light is reflected in the same 
manner as heat (74), obeying precisely the same laws. This 
always takes place when it passes from one medium into 
another of different nature or density, whether the media be 
solid, liquid, or gaseous. Different media, however, diflfer 
much in their power of reflection. 

What is the law of the distribution of light at diS'erent distances 
from the luminous body ? 

117. Is the passage of light instantaneous or progressive ? What 
is its velocity? How long is it in coming to the earth from the sun * 

118. When is light said to be reflected? What is the law with 
regard to the reflection of light as well as heat ? What are th^ 
best reflecting surfaces ? 
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Bright metallic surfaces, as polished silver or c]c;an mer* 
cnry, reflect nearly all the rays which fall upon them; while 
those which are dtill and rough reflect but a few. The re- 
flection of light, like that of heat, takes place at the surface 
of bodies, and appears to be influenced irather by the condi- 
tion of the surface than by the internal nature or strtcture 
of the reflecting body. 

119. Refraction of Light. — ^When a ray of light passes 
through the same medium, as glass or water, or when it 
passes perpendicularly from one transparent medium to an- 
other, it moves in perfectly straight lines; but when it passes 
obliquely from one medium into another of diflerent density, 
it is thrown more or less out of its first direction, and is said 
to be refracted. 

Thus, a ray of light, R, passing 
through the air, when it comes in 
contact with a piece of polished 
glass at A, does not move on in a 
straight line to R', but is bent down- 
ward or refracted, and emerges from 
the glass at B, where it is again refracted in the opposite 
direction, and takes the same course, though not precisely 
the same path, as it had at first 

Refraction always takes place when a ray of light passes 
obliquely from one medium \o another of diflerent density, 
but not always to the same amount; this will depend upon 
the refracting power of the two media, and also upon the 
obliquity of the ray to the surfaces of the media in contact 

When the ray passes from a rare to a dense medium, it is 
always refracted or bent towards a line perpendicular to tho 
surface at the point of contact, and from this line when it 

1]9. tinder what cironmstances is light refracted ? Explain the 
figure connected with this paragraph. Do all bodies of equal den- 
sity refract Ifght equally? When the ray passes from a rare to • 
6» E 
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passes in the opposite direction, from a dense to a rare 
dium.— (For a fuller explanation of this interesting subject, 
see J^atural Philosophy^ p. 183.) 

By means of the reflection and refraction of light, in di^ 
ferent modes, images of objects may be formed in a variety 
of ways ; bat the discussion of tlie subject would be out of 
place here. 

DECOBIPOSITION OP LIGHT. 



120. The white light of the sun is not a homogeneous 
substan<;e, but is capable (112) of being separated into seve- 
ral rays of entirely diflferent colons. This was first effected 
byNewton, by passing it through a triangular piece of clear, 
solid glass, called a prism. 

In the figure in the 
margin, let S be.a ray 
of light from the sun, 
admitted into a dark- 
ened room through the 
window -shutter, DE; 
it will pass downward 
to the floor, at a little 
distance from thp wall, 
producing a circular 
spot of clear white light, W. Then let the prism ABC be 
held in the ray, and at once the spot at W will disappear, 
and, in its stead, an elongated and beautifully colored image 
of the sun will be seen upVa & screen hung up in front 
of the window, or on the wall at the opposite side of 

dense medium, in what direction is it refracted ? WheiKit passes 
from a dense to a rare medium ? *- 

120. How may the different colors ,df light be separated? Ex- 
plain the mode of separating the different colors, as illustrated bv 




^<"' 
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the room, if no screen be used. The several colors will 
appear in the order indicated, the violet being uppermost and 
the red lowest 

It will be seen that the light, in passing the prism, has 
been twice refracted, or bent upward, first as it entered the 
glass, and again as it issued from it ; and that the separation 
of the several colors has been in consequence of their difier- 
ent refrangibilities. The violet, being most refrangible, is 
found uppermost in the picture, and the red is lowest, be- 
cause least refrangible. The other colors occupy interme- 
diate positions, depending upon their respective refrangibi- 
Hties. 

The colored image thus produced is called the solar spec^ 
trum ; and, according to Newton, it is composed of the 
seven colors named in the figure, which are therefore called 
primary colors. 

121. More recent investigations by Brewster render it 
probable that there are in the spectrum really only three 
colors, red, yellow, and blue, and that the (^iier shades are 
produced by mixtures of these in different proportions; a 
mixture of the blue &nd the yellow, for instance, producing 
the green, and a like mixture of the red and yellow produc- 
ing the orange. Indeed, it is believed that each of these 
three colors extends over the whole spectrum, but each is 
^uch more intense at one part of the spectrum than else- 
where, the blue being most intense near the top, and the red 
near the bottom, with the most intense portion of the yellow 
between them. The solar spectrum, therefore, as produced 
by the prism, may be considered as composed of three sim- 
ple spectra superimposed upon each other. 

the figure in the margin. What is the colored image of the sun 
produced called t What are these seven colors called 1 

121. How many primfry colors are there, according to Brewster^ 
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The distribution of the rays in each 
of these simple spectra is represented 
H by the shading of the annexed figures. 
It has been stated above (112) that 
light is capable of producing several 
distinct classes of effects, as those of 
color, those of heat, and besides these, 
others which may strictly be called 
chenucal effects. Now, these several 
efilects are not produced in every part of the spectrum with 
equal facility; the greatest illuminating power is found to 
be in the yellow, while the greatest heat is in the red, or a 
little below it, and the greatest chemical eflects are produced 
in the extreme violet. * 

122. The chemical effects of light are various and impor- 
tant ; a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen gases may be kept 
together in the dark for any length of time, without combin- 
ing, but unite with an explosion when placed in the direct 
sunlight. On the other hand, many compound substances 
are decomposed by light, as certain preparatioifs of gold and 
silver. If a piece of white paper be coated over with a thin 
film of white chloride of silver, carefully prepared in the 
dark, and then placed in the solar spectrum, the part in the 
violet ray will soon become black, while that in the red will 
scarcely be afiected. Between these extremes there will be 
produced various shades of gray and purple. 

The light of the sun produces most important effects in 
the vegetable world ; many plants will not grow in the dark, 
and others growing in the shade have their nature eirtirely 

changed. 

► ■ 

In what part of the spectrum is the greatest illuminating power? 
In what part are the chemical effects greatest? 

122. What are some of the chemical ejects of light? Is light 
of any importance to vegetation? 
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123. Photography. — ^By this name we designate the va« 
rious modes of producing pictures by the action of light If 
a piece of white paper is moistened with a dilute solution 
of concimon salt, and then one side of it washed with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, the surface becomes coated with 
coloride of silver, which readily turns black or dark chest* 
nut by exposure to the direct rays of the sun. If, now, 
before exposing paper thus prepared to the light, any small 
fiat object, as a flower, or piece of lace, be placed upon it, an 
image of the object will remain upon the paper, and may be 
rendered permanent by soaking it immediately in a saturated 
solution of common salt, or of iodide of potassium. 

Instead of these substances, numerous others may be used, 
and pictures formed with peculiar characteristics, depending 
upon the nature of the process adopted. The light produces 
a chemieal change In the parts of the^ picture exposed to its 
influence, and the picturd is fixed by soaking the paper in a 
solution capable of dissolving out the sensitive substance 
contained in the parts which have not undergone this change, 
in consequence of being in the shade. 

Photogenic paper ^ as paper prepared for taking impressions 
in any of these modes is called, must of course be preserved 
m the dark ; and even then it is extremely liable to sponta- 
neous change, which renders it unflt for use. 

124. Daguerre's process, which has received the appella- 
tion of the Daguerreotype^ is entirely diflerent, and the re- 
sults more striking and beautiful. The essential parts of 
this process are as follows : A thin sheet of silver or plated 
copper is first polished with care, and exposed a few minutes 
to the action of vapor of iodine, by which an exceedingly 

. 123. What is photography ? How is paper prepared for photo- 
graphic purposes? How are pictures formed in this mode fixed, 
or rendered permanent? How must photogenic paper be pre- 
served ? * 
124. Describe the Daguerreotype process. 
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thin coating of iodide of silver is formed upon the surface. 
' is then placed in a camera obscura, and the Ithage 
Df any object in front is made to fall upon it for a few mo- 
ments, by which such a chemical change is produced in the 
thin coating of iodide of silver, that subsequent exposure to 
the vapor of mercury, at a moderate temperature, brings out 
a beautiful picture of the object. 

Instead of pure iodine, the bromide or chloride of iodine 
' maybe used for preparing the plates; but the last compound 
is said to be, on the whole, much the best. 

The picture, when taken from the mercurial process, is 
rendered permanent by removing the coating of iodide of 
silver, which is readily done by merely pouring over it a 
warm solution of hyposulphite of soda or of common salt. 

The Daguerreotype process is very simple, but to insure 
success, close attention must be paid to various minute par- 
ticulars, which cannot here be discussed. 

125. Double refracti-ofi of light takes place when a ray 
is passed through certain transparent crystals, and some or- 
ganized substances, so that objects seen through them in 
particular directions appear double ; and the rays emerging 
from them are found to have undergone a further change, by 
which they have acquired peculiar properties on difierent 
sides, and are said to be polarized. Light is also polarized 
by other means, as by reflection at particular angles from 
most non-metallic substances, and by refraction. For a very 
full discussion of the subject, see JVatural Philosophy^ p. 259. 

Rays of heat may be polarized in the same manner an 
by the same means as those of light. 

125. What is meant by the double refraction of light ? What i 
meant by the polarization of light ? May rays of heat be pQlarized ! 
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ELECTRICITY. 

ITATDRE AND SOURCES OF ELECTRICITT, 

126. Nature op Electricity. — As in the cases of hea' 
and light, we know nothing of the real natnre of electricity, 
all our knowledge on the subject being limited to its efiects. 

Like heat and light, it is imponderable; no accumulation 
of it in any substance adding to the weight of that substance, 
even when tried by the most delicate balances ; but man^ 
of its effects are so like those of a mechanical agent, that it 
is usually considered a separate material substance. 

127. When certain substances, such as amber, glass, seal- 
ing-wax, and sulphur, are rubbed with dry silk or cloth, they 
are found to have acquired a property, not observable in 
their ordinary state, of causing contiguous light bodies to 
move towards them ; or, if the substances so rubbed be light 
and freely suspended, they will move towards contiguous 
bodies. After a' while this curious phenomenon ceases ; but 
it may be renewed an indefinite number of times by friction. 
This property was first noticed in amber; and therefore the 
principle thus developed was called electricity (from the 
Greek, electron^ amber). 

When a substance, by friction or other means, acquires 
the property just stated, it is said to be electrified^ or to be 
electrically excited ; and its motion towards other bodies, 
or of other bodies towards it, is ascribed to a force called 
electric attraction. But its influence, on examination, will 

126. Do we know anything of the real nature of electricity? To 
what is our knowledge limited ? Why is it considered imponde- 
rable? 

127. What are the phenomena observed when certain substances, 
as amber, glass, &c., are rubbed with dry. silk ? From what is the 
term electricity derived ? When is a body said to be excited? 
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be found to be not merely attractive ; on the contrary, light 
substances, after touching the electrified body, will be dis- 
posed to recede from it just as actively as they approached 
it before contact. This is termed electric repulsion. 

128. In the absence of positive knowledge in regard to 
the nature of this agent, two theories have been proposed to 
account for and connect the established facts. 

Dufa'tps theory (from the name of its proposer) suppolses 
that every substance, in its natural state^ contains in itself 
two highly subtile and elastic fluids, in such a state of com- 
bination that the presence of each is entirely disguised ; but 
that the various phenomena of electrical excitement are pro- 
duced by one or the other of them, accumulated in a body 
in excess. The particles of each fluid are supposed to bear 
a strong attraction for those of the opposite kind, and for 
other matter, but are highly repulsive of each other. 

These fluids are supposed to be separated by the various 
modes of producing electrical excitement, to be hereafter 
described ; and one of them being collected in excess in a 
body, as just stated, produces the phenomena witnessed. 

In most cases, when glass or any other vitreous substance 
is rubbed, the electricity which is collected is the reverse of 
that obtained when sealing-wax is subjected to friction ; and 
hence the former is called vitreous^ and the latter resinous 
electricity. 

129. Franklin* s theory of electricity supposes that all 
bodies, in their natural state, contain in their substance a 
certain quantity, called their natural share^ of a single, sub- 
tile, elastic fluid, which produces no sensible eflfects; but 
that the "phenomena of electrical excitement are produced 
when the body is made to contain either less or more than 

128. Explain Dufay's theory of electricity. What terms are used 
to designate the two fluids? 

129. Explain Franklin^s theory. What terois are used, on this 
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Its natmul mhaie. ]i supposes that the particles of this fluid 
repel each other strongly, but are attracted by all other 
matter. When a body contains more than its natural share, 
it is said to be positively electrified ; and negatively electri* 
fied, when it contains less. 

Glass and other vitreous substances, when rubbed, are 
supposed to take more than their natural share of the 
fluid, or become positive ; while resinous substances, in the 
same circumstances, lose a portion oi their natural electri- 
city, or become negaiive. These states are often indicated 
by the algebraic signs + &Qd — . 

The terms vitreous and positive^ of the two theories, are 
therefore synonymous, as are also the terms resinous and 
negative. 

Either of these theories is found to answer well in ex- 
plaining most of the phenomena of electricity, but that of 
Dufay is generally preferred, though the terms positive and 
negative, of Franklin^s theory, are almost universally used.. 

From the above it will readily be seen, that when two 
bodies are either positively or negatively electrified, they 
repel each other, but attract each, other when one is positive 
and the other negative. 

130. Conduction of Electricity. — Some substances allow 
the electric fluids to pass over them freely, and are therefore 
called condt^tors ; while others, that refuse it a passage, or 
allow it to pass but slowly, are called non-conductors. If 
electricity be imparted to one end of a conductor, such as a 
copper wire, the other extremity of which touches the 
ground, or is held by a person standing on the ground, the 

iheoTy, to indicate the two electrical states of bodies ! How are 
these states sometimes indicated ? Which of the above theories i<« 
generally aaopted at the present time? When will two bodies 
attracCi and when repel each other? 

130. What are conductors ? What are non-conductors ? What 
is the effect of imparting electricity to a conductor, any part of 
7 
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electricity will pass along its whole length and escape in an 
instant, though the wire were several miles long; whereas 
excited glass and resin, which are non-conductors, may be 
freely handled without losing any electricity except at the 
parts actually touched. 

To the class of conductors belong the metals, charcoal, 
plumbago, water, and aqueous solutions, and substances ge- 
nerally which are moist, or contain water in its liquid state, 
such as animals and plants, and the surface of the earth. 
These, however, differ in their conducting power. Of the 
metals, silver and copper are found to be the best conduct- 
ors ; and afler these follow gold, zinc, platinum, iron, tin, 
lead, antimony, and bismuth. Aqueous solutions of acids 
' and salts conduct much better than pure water. 

To the list of non-conductors bel(^g glass, resins, dulphur, 
diamond, dried wood, precious stones, earth, and most rocks 
when quite dry, silk, hair, and wool. Air and gases in ge- 
neral are non-conductors if dry, but act as conductors when 
saturated with moisture. 

It is not, however, to be understood that any very definite 
line can be drawn between the two classes of conductors 
and non-conductors ; but there seems to be a very regular 
gradation from the most perfect conductor to the most im- 
perfect, or most perfect non-conductor. This division of 
substances is, however, found very convenient, though in 
some instances individuals might difler with regard to the 
class to which a particular substance is to be assigned. 

131. When a conductor is supported upon a non-conduct- 
ing substance, it is said to be insulated^ and electricity may 
be retained upon it for a time ; but even then it wiU be gra- 
dually diffused and disappear. This is occasioned in part 

which touches the ground? What are some of the conductort 
mentioned? What non-conductors are mentioned? 

131 Whf^n is a conductor said to be insulated ? Why oan'D^ 
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by the conducting power of the air, which is considerable, 
except when it is very dry. In damp weather, many elec- 
trical experiments cannot well be performed, because of the 
rapid difiusion of the fluid through the air, and the deposi* 
tion of moisture upon the surfaces of insulators. 

When two substances are rubbed together, both electrici- 
ties are always developed, one of them going to one of the 
substances, and the other to the other substance ; and both 
electricities may be retained, if the two substances rubbed 
together are insulated. 

The difiiision of electricity from an excited conductor de 
pends much upon its form : if the conductor be perfectly 
spherical, it is retained longest, but tends to escape rapidly, 
if there are any projecting points. So, also, the fluid is re- 
ceived more readily upon pointed conductors than upon 
plane or curved surfaces. 

132. Induction of Electricity, — 
An electrified body always exerts a 
peculiar influence on the natural 
electricity of other bodies in its vi- 
cinity, called induction^ the nature 
of which will be seen from the 
following explanation : Let A be a 
positively excited glass tube, held 
near one end of an insulated con- 
ductor, B, supposed to be in its na- 
tural state ; the natural electricity in B will instantly be dis 
turbed, and, on examination, it will be found that the end 

electrical experiments be well performed in damp weather! 
When two substances are rubbed together, are the two electricities 
always developed? How may both be collected? Upon what 
does the difiusion of electricity from an excited conductor depend ? 
What is the effect, if there are points projecting from it ? 

132. What is the effect upon the natural electricity of an insu- 
lated conductor, when an excited body is brought near it? In 
what it£L*e \rill tbe part of the conductor nearest the excited body 
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next the excited glass is negatively electrified, and the other 
end positively, as shown by the algebraic signs. If, instead 
of the glass tube, some other substance, negatively electrified, 
had been used, the electricities of the two ends of the con- 
ductor B would have been reversed. In every case, the part 
of the conductor next to the excited body will be in the op- 
posite state of excitement, while the other end will be in the 
same state as the excited body. 

In the experiment, nothing but air is supposed to be be- 
tween the excited body A, and the conductor 6, but the 
inductive influence is exerted through all non-conductors. 
Thus, if a clean and dry pane of glass be held between A 
and B, the result will be the same. 

133. Electrometers. — Electrometers are instruments for 
indicating the presence of electricity, or its intensity. A 
pith-ball, suspended by a dry silk thread from any conve- 
nient support, answers the purpose quite well ; but the fol- 
lowing, called the gold-leaf electrometer, is a more sensitive 
instrument. It consists of two slips of gold-leaf, 
suspended in a cylindrical glass vessel, from a me- 
tallic plate at the top. If the bottom is also made 
of metal) its sensitiveness will be increased. When 
an excited body is brought near the metallic plate, 
the leaves at once diverge, in consequence of the 
inductive influence (132) of the excited body, as 
already explained. 

134. The Leffden Jar. — The Leyden jar, so 
called from the fact that it was invented in the city of Ley-^ 
den, in Holland, consists of a glass jar, coated both inside 
and outside with tin-foil, exc^t a part around the top, as 

be ? Does any electricity pass from the excited body to the con 
ductor? Will the influence be exerted through other bodies < 

133. What is the electrometer used for? What answers well 
for this purpose ? Describe' the gold-leaf electrometer. 

134. How is the Leyden jar constructed? When positive eleo 
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shown in the figure. Through a varnished 
wooden cover, A, a wire, having a knob at 
top, is passed, and a chain, B, extends to the 
inside coating. Now, when either positive 
or negative electricity is communicated to the 
knob at the top, it is immediately diffused 
over the whole inside coating; and by its 
inductive influence, the outside coating (which 
inust not be insulated) takes on the opposite 
kind. When in this state, — the two coatings 
being oppositely electrified, — the jar is said to be charged ; 
and a discharge takes place when a communication is estab- 
lished between the knob and the outside coating, the equili- 
brium being restored with a bright flash of light and a sharp 
report. As the human system is a good conductor, this dis- 
charge may take place through it, by grasping the outside 
coating with one hand, and touching the knob at the top 
with the other ; or several persons may form a line by grasp- 
ing hands, the one at one extreme touching the outside coat- 
ing, while the one at the other extreme touches the knob. 
All will feel the shock, as it is called, at the same instant 

135. Sources of Elbctricitt. — As we have seen above, 
electricity is believed to be contained in all bodies, which 
are therefore properly its sources ; but the earth, as being 
by far the largest mass to which we have access, is its chief 
source We propose, however, under this head, to speak 
f)f the different modes of exciting or collecting it, which are 
^ friction, change of terryperature, and chemical action, 

tritnty is communicated to the inside, why does the outside become 
negative ? How is it discharged ? How may a person receive the 
discharge through his system ? 

135. What is the chief source oT electricity? What diflferent 
modes of exciting electricity are mentioned? If both fluids are 
developed when two substances are rubbed together, why do they 
i»ot always manifest themselves? 

7» 
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Frieiianf as a Source of EketricUy. — It is believed that 
electricity is always dereloped when one snbstance is rubbed 
against another, one of the fluids passing to one of the sub- 
stances, and the other to the other substance, as before stated ; 
but, in most cases, neither of the fluids is retained, because 
the rubbing substances are not insulated. If both be insulated, 
both the positive and negative fluids may be retained (131). 
136. The electrical mackme is an instrument for develop- 
ing electricity by friction, more abundantly than it can be 
done by the 'simple means heretofore pointed out, though 
most of the great principles of the science, as we have seen, 
may be demonstrated without it. The 
figure in the margin represents the cylin- 
^ der machine in its usual form ; and in 
the author's Natural Philosophy, p. 278, 
will be found a description of an elegant 
plate machine. A is a cylinder of glass, 
firmly supported, and capable of being 
turned on its axis by a handle ; and R is 
I a conductor, supported on a pillar, hav- 
ing the rubber attached to it, with a flap 
of silk, S, extending nearly over the cy- 
linder, to protect the- electricity from 
dissipation in the air. The prime conductor, C, is made of 
IioUqw metal, witli points projecting towards the cylinder, 
and supported upon a glass pillar. 

When the cylinder is turned, positive electricity is deve- 
loped upon it by friction against the rubber, and accumu- 
lates in the prime conductor, which now gives vivid sparks 
when the knuckle, or other conductor not having a sharp 
point, is presented liear it. 

When used, the machine should be warm and dry, and 
every part perfectly free from dust; and the effect will be 
very considerably increased by spreading on the surface of 

136. What is the design of the electrical machine? Describe 
the machine? Where is the electricity developed? Where is it 
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the rubber some ams^lgam made of mercury^ zinc and tin, 
or some sulphide of tin (called aurum muntmm). Which- 
ever b used^ it is mixed with a little tallow in order to 
make it adhere to the rubber. 

The electricity of an excited body resides entirely upon 
its surface^ as is shown in the following manner. Let A be 




an insulated sphere of metal, and B and two hollow hemi- 
spheres .made of gilt paper, and having insulating handles 
of glass. Now communicate some free electricity to A, and 
apply the hollow hemispheres by means of the glass han- 
dles, and immediately remove them. All the electricity 
will pass from it to the gilt hemispheres. 

When free electricity is communicated to an insulated 
conductor of a spherical form, it is distributed uniformly over 
it; but in au elongated spherpid it accumulates at the ex- 
treme ends. If the ends are carried out to points, the fluid 
at once is diffused in the air. Indeed, both electricities pass 
freely to and from pointed conductors; the positive .u//. 
fluid, when escaping from a point in a dark room, w^ j^ 
producing a brush of a &int purplish light, as shown 
at A (in the margin), but when received upon a 
point, producing the appearance of a star, as in B. 

137. The JEJlectrophorus (from electron and phero, 
I bear) is an instrument for readily obtaining small 

collected? Where does the electricity of an existed body reside? How 
u this shown ? In what manner is the fluid distributed on a sphere ? 
On an elongated spheroid ? What is said of pointed conductors? 
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4uantitie8 of electricity. It consists of a plate of resin, A, 
about 12 inches in diameter, con- 
tained in a shallow dish of metal, 
and a metallic disk, D, a little smaller 
than the plate of resin, provided 
with a glass handle, for removing it 
from the resin at pleasure. To ope- 
rate well, the surface of the resin 
should be perfectly smooth. 
To charge the electrpphorus, the disc is removed, and the 
surface of the resin rubbed briskly with a piece of warm, 
dry flannel, or a silk handkerchief, by which negative elec- 
tricity is excited. If, now, the disc of metal be restored by 
means of its insulating handle, its lower surface will become 
positive by induction (132), and its upper surface negative. 
By touching the upper surface of the disc, when in this 
position, with the finger, the negative electricity will be dis- 
charged ; and if it be then removed carefully by its handle, 
it will be found highly charged with positive electricity, so 
that a considerable spark may be obtained from it. As the 
cake of resin has lost nothing of its electricity by the ope- 
ration, the process may be repealed any number of times, 
with the same result. 

The Hydro-Electric Machine is an instrument for excit- 
ing electiicity by means of high-pressure steam. The ex- 
citement is attributed to the friction of the steam, carrpng 
with it drops of water, against the pipes from which it issues. 
138. AtmospJieric Electricity. — The general phenomena 
of thunder and lightning are well known. They are occa- 
sioned, as Franklin first demonstrated, about a century agOy 
by immense accumulations of electricity in the clouds, be- 
tween which and objects upon the earth, violent discharges 

187. What is the electrophoms ? How is it constructed ? How 
is it Qsed ? What is the hydro-electric machine ? 

18S. How are thunder and lightning occasioned? What are 
lightning-rods ? 
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aie frequently taifng place. The discharge is believed to 
difier ini nothing from the discharge of a sparlc from the con- 
ductor of an electrical machine, except what necessarily re- 
sults from the quantity and intensity of the fluid accumulated. 

lAghtmng-rods^ which are so common at the present day^ 
are rods of metal erected upon buildings, extending a dis- 
tance above them at the top, and at the bottom connecting 
with the moist earth. Being made of metal which is a good 
conducting material, any discharge that may happen upon 
the building will be conveyed by them without danger to the 
ground. 

Electricity excited by friction is frequently called statical 
electricity^ to distinguish it from dynamic electricity^ which 
will be hereafter described, under the head of Galvanism. 

139. Change of Temperature^ as a Source of Electricity; 
ThemuHElectricity, — If a crystal of tourmaline, the extre- 
mities of which are dissimilar, is slightly heated in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, one end will be found, on examination by 
a delicate electrometer, to be positive, and the other negative; 
but the excitement is very feeble. Crystals of some other 
substances may be excited in the same manner. 

But the more common method of exciting electricity by 
change of temperature, is to heat slightly the 
ends of two or more small rods of diflerent 
metals at their junction, as represented in the 
figure. Let A be a small rod of antimony, 
and B another of bismuth, soldered together 
at one end ; and then let the heat of a spirit- ^ 
'amp be applied, for a moment, at the point 
where they are soldered : while the biu-s are 
warming, the bismuth will be negative, and the antimony 
positive. The bismuth is called the positive, and the anti 

130. How may a crystal of tourmaline be excited? What is the 
method of exciting electriciiy by heat? What metals raa/ 
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motj the negative metal, because, while lieating, the posi 
tive fluid appears to originate in the former, and flow to the 
latter ; but an electrometer will show the diflferent states of 
the metals, as above indicated. 

Other metals — ^and even non-metallic substances — ^may be 
jsed, with similar results. German silver and brass answer 
very well, the former corresponding in its action with the 
antimony, and the latter with the bismuth. 

The eflTect will be considerably increased, if several pairs 
ol the metals, arranged as above, are associated together, as 
shown in the accompanying figure, 
the alternate rods. A, being of 
German silver, and the interme- 
diate ones, B, of brass. When the 
metals are gently heated at the 
points of junction at one extremity 
of the bars, and kept cool at the other, the terminal bars be- 
come excited, and a constant current flows over any con- 
ducting substance, as a copper wire, connecting the extremi- 
ties of the series. If the upper ends of the rods be heated, 
the direction of the current over the wire will be as shown 
by the arrow. If tlie lower ends be heated, or the upper 
ends cooled, its direction will be reversed. 

The metallic bars may be placed side 
by side, with strips of silk between 
them, to prevent contact; and the 
whole firmly bound together, as shown 
in the figure. P and N, the positive 
and negative poles, are connected with 
the two extremes of the series. Such an arrangement con- 
stitutes the thermo-electric pile, 

be used ? How may the effect be considerably increased ? What 
will be the effect of reversing the experiment, and passing a current 
of electricity through the apparatus ? What is the apparatus called ? 
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This coDstitntos a most deUcate thermometer; and by its 
use exceedingly minute changes of temperature are readily 
indicated. For many experiments in determining the laws 
of heat it is indispensable. 

140 Chemical Action^ as a Source of Electricity, — Che- 
mical action, as the solution of a metal in an acid, and the 
combustion of charcoal in an ordinary fire, it is believed, is 
always attended by the developement of electricity. In the 
combustion of charcoal, the gas arising from the coal is po- 
sitive, while the coal itself, if insylated, is negative; and 
when a metal is dissolved in acid, a current of positive elec- 
tricity always passes from the metal to the liquid, and any 
conducting substance, as a plate of copper, contained in it. 

Let Z be a zinc plate immersed in 
water, acidulated with a little sulphu- 
ric acid, contained in a glass vessel, 
and C a plate of copper, also im- 
mersed in the same liquid; the zinc 
will be gradually corroded, and a cur- ^^^ 

rent of positive electricity pass from it through the liquid 
to the copper; and if the plates are connected by a wire, the • 
current will pass over it in the direction indicated by the 
arrows. 

But, although we have, in these and other cases of che- 
mical action, such decided and even powerful developements 
- of electricity, it is admitted, that in very many cases where 
chemical action really takes place, no indications of electri- 
city have as yet been observed. The action of one salt 
upon another, of one metal upon another, or of a simple 
element, as oxygen or sulphur, upon a metal, may be men- 

140. Is chemical action always attended by the developement 
of electricity? When a zinc plate is acted upon by an acid, what 
U its electrical state? If a plate of copper is immersed in the 
tame liquid, at a little distance from the zinc, what will be its 
Bta^e? Iftbe plates are then connected by a wire above the liquid, 
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tioned, as instances in which no electrical excitement is ac- 
tually known to take place. 

The electricity of chemical action, sometimes called dy^ 
namical electricity (138), properly constitutes the subdivi- 
«5ion of the general subject of electricity called Galvanism ; 
and under this title it will be discussed more at length, as it 
is this branch of the general subject which more especially 
concerns the student of chemistry. 



GALVANISM. 

141. GALVANrc Arrangements, or Circles. — The 
science of Galvanism owes its name and origin to the expe- 
riments on animal irritability made by Galvani, professor of 
anatomy at*%ologna, Italy, in the year 1790. In the course 
of some of his investigations, he discovered the fact that 
muscular contractions are excited in the leg of a frog recently 
killed, when two metals, such as zinc and silver, one of which 
touches the crural nerve, and the other the muscles to which 
it is distributed, are brought into contact with one another. 

The experiment with the legs of a recently killed frog is 
easily repeated, in the following manner : — After killing the 
frog, immediately separate the hind-legs, with a small por- 
tion of the spine, and remove the skin ; then bind around 
the part of the spine removed with the legs, a piece of tin- 
foil, F, and, holding it up with the left hand, apply a piece 
of silver coin, or a rod of silver, S, bent, if necessary, so that 
it shall touch the tin-foil and the flesh of one of the legs at 
the san^e time. At each contact of the metals, the muscles 

what will be the effect ? What is the electricity of chemical actioa 
usually called? 

141. What was the discovery of Galvani in connection with this 
subject ? Describe the experiment with a frog. 
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if the leg will be violently contracted, and 
jerking of the legs produced. The experiment 
succeeds best when the whole is kept wet with 
clean water. The irritability of the muscles 
will gradually subside, but sometimes it will 
continue more than an hour afler the death of 
the animal. 

The large legs of some insects, especially 
those of the grasshopper, may be used for the 
same purpose. 

142. Simple Galvanic Circles, — A simple 
galvanic circle is formed of three substances, ' 
two of which are usually metals, and the third 
a liquid. The arrangement described in paragraph 140, con- 
stitutes such a circle. The zinc is acted upon by the acid, 
and the electrical disturbance takes place over all that part 
of its surface covered with the liquid. This part of the plate 
becomes positive, while the part above the liquid becomes 
negative. If, now, a plate of copper, or other metal not ca- 
pable of being acted upon by the liquid^ be introduced, it 
will becoine positive by receiving electricity from the liquid ; 
and, by connecting the two plates by wires, a constant cur- 
rent is established over these wires, as shown by the arrows. 
It matters not, so far as galvanic action is concerned, at what 
> part the plates touch each other. A current is formed, whe- 
ther contact between the plates is made below, where covered 
with liquid, above, where uncovered, or along the whole 
length of the plates, provided both plates are immersed in 
the same vessel of diluted acid. But in every case a circuit 
must be formed, around which the electricity may traverse, 
either in a single current, or in many partial currents, into 



142. How is a simple galvanic circle formed 1 In what direo- 
tion will the current pass 1 What will be the effect, if the plates 
are in contact beneath the liquid ? When is the circle said to ha 
8 
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which it may divide itself, as will be the case when tha 
metals are in contact along their whole surfaces. This last 
result it is desirable to avoid ; and therefore the metals are 
always to be kept separate below the liquid, and above it 
also, except at the part where the current is desired to pass. 
Usually, a wire is connected with each plate, which may be 
brought in contact or separated at pleasure. When they are 
in contact, the circle is said to be closed; when they are 
separated, it is. said to be broken, 

A simple galvanic circle m§y be formed of one metal and 
two liquids, provided the liquids are such that a stronger 
chemical action is induced on one side than on the other. 
Nay, even a plate of metal, with two portions of the same 
liquid, may be made to constitute the simple circuit, provided 
only the conditions are such that one side of the metal shall 
be acted upon by the liquid more readily than the other. 
This will be effected, if one portion of the liquid is warmer 
or stronger than the other, or if one surface of the metal is 
rough and the other polished. 

We have above represented the positive current as passing 
from the zinc, through the liquid, to the copper, and in the 
'opposite direction over the wires connecting the plates above 
the liquid ; this will always take place when a diluted acid 
is used, which attacks the zinc more violently than it does 
the copper ; but if a solution of ammonia be substituted for 
the acid, the copper will be most acted upon, and the current 
will move in the opposite direction. 

It is not necessary that copper and zinc alone should al- 
ways be used in these experiments ; other metals may be 
adopted, with equal, and, in some cases, with even more 

closed? When open? May the galvanic circle be formed by 
other means than the particular ones just described? In what di- 
rection will the current piass, if a solution is used that acts more 
upon the copper than upon the zinc ? May other metals besides 
copper and zinc be used ? What are the conditions required ? 
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decisive results Nor is it'required that the liquid should 
always contain an acid ; other substances, as solutions of 
the salts, are quite as efficacious in exciting this subtile fluid. 
The conditions required are, that the metals and liquid used 
siiould He such that chemical action will take place more 
readily between one of them and the liquid than between the 
other and the liquid ; and that metal is always found positive 
(below the surface >f the liquid) which is most acted upon 
by it. Other thing; being equal, the galvanic action will be 
more intense, the greater the difference between the two 
metals used, as regards their tendency to be acted on by the 
particular menstruum in which they are immersed. 

Besides the above arrangement, there are several modifica- 
tions of the simple galvanic circle, each possessing its own 
peculiar advantages,, which will shortly be fully described. 

143. Compound Galvanic Circles. — Galvanic Batteries. 
— The compound galvanic circle, or galvanic battery, con- 
sists of a number of simple circles, so arranged in a series, 
that the copper of each simple circle is connected with the 
zinc of the one adjacent. One extreme of the series, it will 
be evident, will be copper, and the other zinc ; they are often 
called the poles of the battery, the former being positive and 
the latter negative. 

The voltaic pile (from the name of its in- 
ventor) deserves here to be noticed, as the 
earliest and simplest instrument of this kind, I 
though by no means the most efficient. It is 
formed of pieces of copper, c, zinc, 2J, and 
chith, the latter being moistened with solution 
of salt or acidulated water. Commencing 
with either of the metals, upon this is placed 
a piece of cloth, and. then a piece of the other 

143. Of what does a compound galvanic circle consist? Do 
scribe the voltaic pile. How many pairs of plates may be used 
with advantage? 
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metal ; the three, of course, constituting a simple galvanic 
circle. Upon this circle other simple circles are then formed 
jn the same majiner, care being taken to place the metals 
throughout the series in the same order. 

I'he series may be extended indefinitely; but, usually, 
from fifty to one hundred pairs of metallic plates will be 
foimd as many as can be employed advantageously. When 
in action, the extreme zinc plate, which is represented as 
uppermost in the figure, will be negative, and the extreme 
copper plate positive; and if they be connected by wires, 
the current will flow in the direction of the arrows, both 
through the series, and over the wires. The extremes of 
the series are called its poles^ or electrodes (from el^ctrorij 
and odos^ a way). 

144. An excellent compound circle, or battery, is formed 
by combining a number of cups like that represented in pa- 
ragraph 140. Elach cup contains a zinc and copper plate, 
the zinc of one cup being connected with the copper of the 
next, through the whole series, leav 
ing the two extreme plates free; 
and the cups are filled with diluted 
acid, or a solution of salt. The two 
free plates, constituting the extremi- 
ties of the series, will be the poles, 
or electrodes ; and when they are connected by wires, the 
current will be established in the direction of the arrows. 

By studying closely this arrangement, it will be seen that • 
the actual quantity of electricity flowing over the wires con 
necting the electrodes, is no more than when a single cup 
only, with a single pair of plates, is used. The same elec 




144. Where are the poles or electrodes of the compound circle? 
How does it appear that the whole quantity of electricity circulat- 
ing over the polar wires of the compou'id circle is equal only to 
that developed by the extreme plates? 
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trical disturbance, we suppose, takes place in each cup, over 
the whole surface of the zinc plate which is covered with 
the liquid, the part^of this plate above the liquid becoming 
negative, and the liquid becoming equally positive ; the cop- 
per plate then serves as a conductor to take up this positive 
electricity, and convey it to the negative zinc of the next 
cup, by which it will be exactly neutralized. However ex- 
tensive the series may be, this will take place with every 
alternate zinc and copper plate except the extreme ones ; so 
that the quantity passing over the wires connecting tlie elec- 
trodes, will be only that of the single pair of plates consti- 
tuting the extremes of the series. 

145. But although the quantity of electricity developed at 
the el^rodes of the compound circle is no more than we 
should obtain by using a single pair of plates, yet it will be 
found to have acquired a very important property, called in- 
tensity. By this term is meant its power to overcome re- 
sistances which may impede the passage of the current The 
current from a single pair of plates, however large they may 
be, will always be exceedingly feeble, and will not flow 
unless the wires connected with them are in actual contact ; 
but, if the polar wires of the compound circle are once 
brought in contact, they maybe separated at a. little distance, 
and the current will continue to pass between them, with a 
brilliant flame. The treason is, because the current from the 
compound circle possesses sufficient intensity to overcome 
the resistance of the thin stratum of air between the wires, 
which is not the case with the current of the simple circle. 

So, if the polar wires of the simple circle are grasped, one 
in each hand, by the operator, not the least sensation is felt, 
because there is not sufficient intensity to impel the current 

. 4 - • , 

145. Although the quantity of electricity put' in motion is not 
increased by increasing the series, what important effect is pro- 
duced? Will the current of a single pair of plates always be foo- 
8* 
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through the system, which is comparatively a poor conriuo- 
tor; but if the same is done with the polar wires of the 
compound circle, especially if the series be extensive, the 
moment the circuit is formed, a powerful shock is expe- 
rienced, similar to that received from the Leyden jar. This 
is owing to the increased intensity of the current from the 
compound circle, enabling it to overcome the resistance 
which is interposed. 

146. From the above facts we deduce this important prac^ 
tical principle : that, to produce a current of quantity, a sin- 
gle pair only of large plates is wanted ; but to give intensity, 
a number of simple circles must be combined, in the manner 
described. 

The energy of any battery, whether composed oi^e or 
many simple circles, will depend very much upon the nature 
of the liquid used. A solution of common salt, sulphate of 
soda, nitrate of potassa, alum, or other salt, will answer the 
purpose, but acids are much better. Generally, one of the 
stronger acids is used, diluted with 15 or 20 times its weight 
of water. For ordinary purposes, a mixture of equal parts 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, diluted with 20 times their 
weight of water, will be found to answer well. 

147. Jyature of the Chemical Action in the Galvanic 
Battery. — ^The developement of electricity by the usual gal- 
vanic arrangements, is attributed chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the decomposition of water in contact with the zinc plates. 
Water is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and is inca- 

ble ? What will be the eiSect when the poles of the compound 
circle are grasped by the bands ? Why will not the same efibist 
be produced by the simple circle? 

146. What important practical principle is deduced from the 
above facts? Upon what will the energy of any battery always 
depend ? What mixture of acids is recommended? 

147. To what is the developement of electricity in the usual 
galvanic airangemepts chiefly attributed? Of what Is water com 
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pable of acting upon zinc, unless some acid be also present 
But when a piece of this metal, in its usual impure states is 
iiuQiersed in diluted acid, the water is decomposed, its oxy- 
gen combining with the zinc, forming oxide of zinc, whila 
the hydrogen rises in bubbles and escapes in the air, and at 
the same time the oxide of zinc is taken up by the acid. If, 
now, a plate of copper is placed in the diluted acid, at a little 
distance from the zinc, and the two connected by a wire, 
constituting a simple galvanic circle (142), the bubbles of 
hydrogen will not rise around the zinc as before, but around 
the copper ; showing that the gas has in some way been 
transmitted through the liquid between thfe plates, though 
not the least appearance of any motion can be observed by 
the e^. If the connecting wire is removed, the evolution 
of hydrogen at the copper plate at once ceases with the ces- 
sation of the electrical current, but continues to rise slowly 
around the zinc. This latter effect, however, is occasioned 
by the impurity of the zinc. Thus it would seem that the 
developement of the current is occasioned entirely by the 
decomposition of the water, and the formation of oxide of 
zinc. 

When the battery is in active operation, thpugh the hy- 
drogen is rapidly evolved at the copper plates, yet the whole 
surfaces of these plates will be all the time covered with a 
film of this gas, which interferes with its conducting power, 
and prevents the frpe passage of the current; at the same 
time, as a matter of course, diminishing very considerably 
the energy of the battery. To remedy this difSculty, seve- 

posedl "What takes place when a plate of zinc is immersed in 
dilute acid ? What becomes of the hydrogen, when a plate of 
copper is connected with the zinc and immersed in the liquid? 
Can the movements of the hydrogen through the liquid be observed ? 
What is the effect of removing the wire which connects tlie plates ? 
What is observed on the copper plates when the battery is in act- 
ive operation? What disadvantageous effect is produced by ill 
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•Til new forms of the battery have recently been invented, 
ivhich act with great energy, and will here be briefly do- 
scribed. 

148. DanieVs Constant Battery. — This excellent instru- 

Bment consists of a cylindrical vessel of copper. 
C, in which is placed another smaller one, L, 
made of unoiled leather, or unglazed porcelain, 
through which water will gradually percolate ; 
and in the latter is contained a rod of zinc, Z, 
about an inch in diameter. To charge it, the 
inner porous vessel, which contains the rod of 
zinc, is filled with diluted sulphuric acid (acid 
I part and water 8 parts), and the space around 
the inner vessel with a saturated solution of 
blue vitriol, acidulated with sulphuric acid. To the side of 
the copper vessel, and-also to the zinc rod, wires are sol- 
dered, with binding screws for holding the polar wires ; the 
one connected with the copper being positive, and the other 
negative, as shown by the algebraic signs. 

Usually, the zinc, rod is amalgamated with mercury, which 
is done by rubbing the surface with mercury, while covered 
with some weak acid. This renders the chemical action 
over the whole surface more uniform, and the action of the 
battery more constant ; but the same thing may be accom- 
plished with less trouble, by using the zinc in its ordinary 
state, and substituting, in the porous cell, a saturated solution 
of sulphate of soda (Glauber's salt), instead of the diluted 
acid. 

The above arrangement, it is plain, constitutes a simple 
galvanic circle ; and its action is particularly energetic and 
constant, in consequence of the accumulation of hydrogen 

148. Describe Daniel's constant battery. Ho**^ is the zinc rod 
amal^mated ? What is the benefit of this? How may the same 
object bo accomplished with less inconvenience ? How is tlie hy- 
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gas upon the copper plate (147) being completely avoided. 
This will appear from the following explanation. 

In this instrument, as in the more common one first de- 
scribed (142), the electricity is developed at the surface of 
the zinc, by the decomposition of the water ; the oxygen 
combining with the zinc, and the hydrogen passing through 
the porous vessel into the vitriol solution, and thence to the 
sides of the copper vessel, which constitutes the copper plate 
of the series (140). Here the hydrogen does not make its 
appearance in bubbles upon the surface of the copper, as in 
the common arrangement, but enters into a new combination 
with the oxygen of the oxide of copper deposited from the 
vitriol solution. -Blue vitriol is a compound of sulphuric 
acid and oxide of copper ; and while the battery is in opera- 
tion, it is all the time decomposing, its acid passing into the 
porous cup, to act upon the zinc, while the oxide of copper 
is itself also decomposed, its oxygen combining with the 
hydrogen at the surface of the outer vessel, which receives 
a new coating of metallic copper. 

Any number of these arrangements «nay be united, by con- 
necting the zinc of one with the copper of the next, as here- 
tofore described (141); and a battery so constructed has 
this great advantage, that no action takes place when the 
circuit is not closed. It is also very constant in its ac- 
tion, affording a uniform current for several hours in suc- 
cession. 

When it is to be used some time, a quantity of undissolved 
blue vitriol should be kept in the upper part of the copper 
cell, either upon a shelf provided for the purpose, or in a 
muslin bag, to keep the solution constantly saturated. 

flrogen disposed of in this arrangement? How may these arrange 
menis be combined, so as to form a (Sompopnd circle or batter jrl 
Does any action take place in this battery when the circuit is 
epen ? 
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149. Grove^a Battery, — This battery, invented by Pro- 
fessor Grove, of London, is remarkable, not only for the 
constancy of its action, but also for its great intensity. 
The construction of this battery is shown in the accom- 
panying figure. A glass or porcelain cup is 
used, of the size of a common tumbler, and 
in it is placed a hollow cylinder of zinc, Z, 
(usually having a slit in one side, to allow 
a free passage to the liquid), and inside of 
this, a small cylindrical cup, C, of porous or 
unglazed porcelain. The glass cup is then 
filled with diluted sulphuric acid, and the 
porous cup with strong aquafortis (nitric 
acid). Lastly, a thin slip of platinum, P, 
is suspended iti the aquafortis, and sup- 
ported by a piece of wood attached to the side of the glass 
cu|j, through which a wire passes, and is bent in the form 
repcesentcd in the figure. A projection upward from the 
zine supports a binding screw, shown on the right, and 
another is soldered ^^ the wire to which the platinum is 
attached, shown at the left. These, of course, serve as the 
positive and negative poles of the circle ; and to them the 
polar wires may be attached, when required. 

3fc figure below represents a battery, consisting of twelve 





149. Describe Grove's battery. With what is the porous cup 
filled ? With what the tumbler ? For what is this battery espe- 
cially used? What constitute the positive and negative poles f 
How is the hydrogen that is liberated expended ? 
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Grove's cups. By this arrangement, the hydrogen from the 
decomposition of the water, passing into the porous eel), is 
expended in decomposing the nitric acid, which, when the 
instrument is in action, gives off copious nitrous fumes. 

150. Smeeh Battery, — ^This very efficient instrument is 
represented in the figure in the margin. Two 
plates of zinc, well amalgamated, are firmly 
held together against a piece of wood, W, ^ . 
by means of a brass clamp and screw ; and I ■ 
between them is a plate of silver, S, the sur- " 
face of which has been coated over with 
metallic platinum, in a state of fine powder, 
called platinum black. The zinc and silver 
plates are then suspended in a glass vessel, 
the piece of wood resting upon the top. A 
binding screw, constituting the + pole, is 
connected by a wire (which is insulated from 
the brass clamp through which it passes) with the silver 
plate, and another, constituting the — pole, is soldered te the 
clamp which holds the zinc plates in their places. The liquid 
used in the glass cup is sulphuric acid, diluted witli 10 or 15 
times its weight of water. 

The peculiar advantage possessed by this form of the bat- 
tery depends upon the rapid evolution of hydrogen from the 
platinized silver plate. We have seen above (142) that the 
accumulation of this gas upon the smooth surface of the 
copper plate, in the old arrangement, considerably retards 
the passage of the electric current, by preventing the liquid 
in a measure from coming in contact with the plate ; but 
this is avoided, in Smee's arrangement, by the roughened sur- 
fece of the silver plate, produced by the platinum deposit. 




160. Describe Smee^s battery. Upon what does the peculiar 
advantage of this battery depend ? Why is it that the hydrogen 
escapes so freely from the silver plates ? 
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151. Effects of Galvanic Electricitt. — ^The efiecta 
produced upon bodies by the passage of the galvanic current 
through them^ or sometimes even in their vicinity, are ex- 
ceedingly various and important. They may be conveniently 
divided into the four classes of electrical, heating or calori- 
fic^ chemical^ and magnetic effects. 

152. Electrical Effects, — By this phrase we mean those 
effects which are analogous te those produced by ordinary 
or statical (138) electricity. Many of them are best exhi- 
bited by the broken circuit, and depend more upon the in- 
tensity of the fluid than upon its quantity. 

When the circuit of a powerful battery is broken, that is, 
when the poles or electrodes are disconnected, both of thein 
give signs of electrical excitement, if examined by the ordi- 
nary tests ; one of them being positive, and the other nega 
tive, as before explained. 

A Leyden vial may also be charged by establishing a 
communication between one of its surfaces and one of the 
electrodes, while the other surface is connected with the 
other electrode ; but the charge will always be feeble. 

Either of the electrodes will give a spark to a conductor 
presented to it, but it is shown best by bringing the two 
polar wires in close proximity; and on establishing the 
communication between the electrodes by the hands, pre- 
viously moistened, a powerful shock is felt, precisely like 
that produced by the discharge of the Leyden jar. 

153. Heating or Calorific Effects, — When the communi- 
cation between the electrodes is established by means of 

151. Into what four classes may the effects of galvanic electri- 
city be divided ? 

162. What is meant by the electrical effects? How are many 
of them best exhibited ? When will the poles of a powerful bat- 
tery exhibit signs of electrical excitement 1 How may the Leyden 
▼lal be charged by it ? . How may a spark be best shown 1 What 
will be the effect of grasping the poles with the hands ? 

153. What is the effect upon a fine metallic wire, when made 
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fine metallic wires, they very soon become intensely heated 
and may even be melted or burnt. Thus, gold or silver 
leaf, interposed in the circuit, take fire and burn with vivid 
scintillations. 

When pieces of well-burnt charcoal are attached io the 
polar wires, on bringing them 
near each other, a most brilliant 
arc of flame appears between them, which will continue fojr 
some time ; and the points are rapidly consumed, as if heated 
by any other means. But the heating efifect does not depend 
upon the combustion of the coal, since it is equally as great 
when the charcoal points are excluded from the air. 

The heating effect of a galvanic current may be produced 
at great distances from the battery, and gunpowder or gun- 
cotton and other combustibles ignited. 
Let W be two copper wires, coated with 
tarred twine, so as to insulate them per- 
fectly, having their extremities connected 
by a very small platinum wire soldered 
to them, as shown 
through the glass cup 
C. Let the cup be now = 
filled with gunpowder^ 
or gun-cotton, and the other ends of the wires brought in 
contact with the poles of the battery; immediately on the 
passage of the current, the platinum wire will be heated, and 
the powder exploded. The wires, if well coated, may be 
extended under water, and a submarine magazine exploded. 
This method has been used for exploding the powder in the 
Hasting of rocks. 

to connect the poles? How may gold and silver leaf be ignited! 
How may charcoal points be ignited ? May the heating effects be 
produced at a great distance from the battery? Describe the me- 
thod of exploding gunpowder or gun-cotton. How may a submarine 
magazine be exploded? 

9 o 
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154. Chemical Effects. — ^The chemical effects of the g»l- 
Tanic current are seen chiefly in the decomposition of com- 
pound substances, one of the elements making its appearance 
at the positive, and the other at the negative electrode. Thus, 
when two gold or platinum wires are connected with the 
opposite ends of a battery, and their free extremities are 
plunged into the same cup of water, T)ut without touching 
each other, hydrogen gas is disengaged at the negative, and 
oxygen at thie positive wire. By collecting the gases in se- 
parate tubes as they escape, as in the 
apparatus figured in the margin (the 
wires of which are seen at the sides, 
and extend into the tubes above), they 
are found to be quite pure, and in the 
exact ratio of two measures of hydro- 
gen to one of oxygen. 

If other compound bodies, such as 
some acids and salts, are exposed to 
the action of galvanism, they are also decomposed^ one of 
their elements appearing at one side of the battery, and the 
other at its opposite extremity. An exact uniformity in the 
circumstances attending the decomposition is also remarked. 
Thus, in decomposing water or other compounds, the same 
kind of body is always disengaged at the same side of the 
battery. The metals, inflammable substances in general, the 
alkalies, earths, and the oxides of the common metals, afe 
found at the negative wire; while oxygen, chlorine, and the 
acids, go over to the positive surlace. 

' Those substances which appear at the positive side have 
been called electro-negative bodies, while those that are 

154. In what are the chemical effects of galvanic electricity 
chiefly seen ? Where do the elements of the compound make theii 
appearance? How mfty water be decomposed by the battery? 
At which .polfe are inflammable substances, the alkalies, and alka 
line earths, &c., found? At which pole oxygen, chlorine, and the 
acids? What %re electro-positive, and what electro-negative bodiosi 
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separated at the negative wire are called electr(y-posilive 
bodies. 

The decomposition of a salt, which must be in solutioin 
may be shown in the following manner: — Let two wine- 
glasses be filled with a solution of sulphate of soda, which 
is a compound of sulphuric acid and soc!"^, and let some 
fibres of moistened cottori be extended 
between them, as shown in the figure. 
If tlie current is then transmitted through 
the cups, the salt will soon be decom- 
posed, and the cup in connection with 
the positive electrode will be found to contain weak sulphn- 
ric acid, and that in connection with the negative electrode 
a solution of soda. If, now, a iitde red cabbage-water be 
poured i«to each, the acid liquid will become red, and the 
soda solution green. 

155. Contrary to what we might expect, it has been de* 
termined that all compounds are not capable of decomposi- 
tion hy this means ; and those that are thus decomposable 
are now very generally called electrolytes (from electron^ 
and luo^ to unloose). The decomposition of a compound 
is also called its electrolysis. The positive electrode is called 
the anode^ and the negative electrode the cathode (from ana, 
upward, kata, downward, and odos, a way). 

The elements of a compound capable of separation by this 
mode, are termed ions (from the Greek participle ion, going) • 
the anion being the element which appears at the anode, and 
tlie cation the element which goes to the cathode. It will 

How may the decomposition of a salt, as sulphate of soda, be sliDwii ? 
What colors will be produced in the two cups by red cabbage* 
water? When the salt is decomposed, in which Qup will the acid 
accumulate? In which the soda? 

155. Are all compounds capable of decomposition by the electric 
current? What are electrolytes? Will a substance always make 
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at once be seen that the anions are electro-negatives (148) 
and the cations electro-positives. 

It is not to be inferred from the remarks in paragraph 154 
tliat every substance will always make its appearance at the 
same electrode, whatever may be the other substance from 
which it is separated by the electrolytic action. Oxygen 
does indeed always appear at the positive electrode, and po- 
assium at the negative ; but in the electrolyses of the com- 
pounds of other substances, that element will appear at the 
positive electrode which is most electro-negative, and that at 
the negative which is most positive. 

156. EhclrO'Metallurgy is the name applied to the depo- 
sition of the metals from their compounds by the chemical 
agency of the galvanic current. We have seen above ( 1 47), 
in describing DaniePs battery, that during its action there is 
a constant deposition of metallic copper upon the negative 
plate. Now, if, for the copper plate in this arrangement, a 
medal, or coin, or other conducting body be substituted, the 
deposition of the copper upon it will take 
place in the same manner, and all its minute 
peculiarities will be copied. An apparatus of 
this kind, called the electrotype^ is figured in 
the margin. ' 

A glass vessel is partly filled with a satu- 
rated solution of blue vitriol, containing a 
little sulphuric acid, and in this is placed a 
porous vessel, with its rod (147) of zinc, Z, 
having a binding screw at top. The medal 
or coin to be copied is then suspended in the 
vitriol solution by means of a wire inserted 
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Its appearance at the same pole, when separated from a compound 
by electrolysis? 

156. What is meant by electro-metallurgy? Describe the moae 
of copying a medal by electrolytic action. How may it be dune 
iiy using a Smee'9 battery? 
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in the binding screw. The surface of the medal on which 
the copper is to be deposited should be perfectly clean, and 
the other surface should be protected by a coating of wax 
or varnish. In the figure, two medals, M,M, are supposed 
to be connected at the same time with the zinc. 

A better method than the above is to use a regular Smee'a 
battery, and to have the blue vitriol solution in a separate 
vessel, as in the annexed 
figure. Then let the arti- 
cle to be copied,' A, be 
connected with the zinc 
of the battery, and a plate 
of copper, C, with the sil- 
ver, both being suspended, 
at a little distance from 
each other, in the vitriol 
solution. By the action p{ the battery, the piece of copper 
will be gradually dissolved, and a corresponding deposite of 
metallic copper made upon the medal. 

157. Other metals besides copper may be deposited in 
this manner, but a battery of several cells is in most cases 
required. The most important application that has been 
made of this discovery is in depositing silver and gold in 
thin laminae upon other metals, called plating or gilding. 
For this purpose a Daniel's or Smee's battery of about four 
cells answers well, and a fifth, which is called the depositing 
cell. This is filled with a solution of cyanide of potassium, 
and used in the same manner as just described (156) for 
obtaining a deposit of copper, except that silver or gold must 
be used instead of the copper, C, according as one or the 
other of these metals is to be precipitated. 




157. May gold and silver and otber metals be deposited in the 
same manner ? 
9* 
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158. Magnetic Effects. — The magnetic efiects of the gal- 
vanic current are exceedingly interesting and important, and 
constitute a distinct branch of science, called Electro-Mag- 
Jietism. 



. ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

Natural Magnet, or Loadstone. — Among the ores of iron, 
pieces are often found which possess the property of attract- 
ing and retaining pieces of iron or steel with more or less 
force, and are called magnets or loadstone. Each magnet 
always has two points in which the attractive force appears 
to be concentrated, which are called the poles. They are 
always readily found by rolling the magnet in iron filings, 
which will be collected more at these points than in other 
places. Generally they are nearly opposite to each other, 
r^ (See figure.) If a magnet is 
broken into several pieces, each 
always retains the same mag- 
netic properties as the whole 
mass, but in less degree. Sometimes a magnet has more 
than two poles. 

159. If a magnet be suspended horizontally by a thread, 
or placed upon a piece of cork floating in a vessel of water, 
one of the poles will turn towards the north, and is hence 
called the north pole^ and the other towards the south, and 
is called the south pole. 

If two magnets thus suspended are brought near each 
other, it will be found that like poles repel each other, bu 

158. Wfiat is the natural magnet or loadstone? How may its 
poles be found ? 

159. What position will a small magnet take, when made to 
float upon a piece of cork in water? How are the poles of a mag- 
net designated? When two magnets are suspended near each 
other, how do like poles affect each other? How unlike poles? 
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unlike poles attract These attractions and repulsions ex* 
tend to some distance, and are not affected by the interposi- 
tion of other bodies, not capable of becoming magnetic. 

Two magnets of the bar form, placed near each other, and 
free to move in any direction, would therefore tend to ar- 
range themselves side by side, with their poles reversed, as 
indicated in the figure in the ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
margin. But recent discoveries ^J^^^^^^^^ ni 
have shown that there is a class ^ 
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of substances which, when brought near a powerful magnet, 
lend to arrange themselves across it at right angles. Such 
bodies are called diamagnets. 
The position which a magnet 
and diamagnet of the bar form 
tend to take, when brought near 
each other, is shown in the ac- 
companying figure. The expe- 
riment can be shown only by a 
powerful electro-magnet. 

160. Magnetic Induction. — When either pole of a magnet 
is brought in contact with a piece of soft iron, or only very 
near it, the iron itself becomes magnetic, and remains so 
until the 
magnet is 
removed. 
The fig- 
ure in the 
marg 
re p 
sents (Several pieces of iron, placed in difi^rent positions near 
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160. What is the effect upon a piece of iron, when brought near 
one of the poles of a magnet ? When a piece of iron is attracted 
bjr a magnet, is it always rendered magnetic ? Does its magnetism 
remain aAer it is removed from the magnet ? 
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the poles of a magnet; on examination, they will all be 
^ound to have the magnetic property, their poles bjing deve- 
loped as indicated by the letters N and S. This influence 
of a magnet upon pieces of iron, which extends to a distance 
around its poles, is called its inductive influence. 

Whenever a piece of iron is lifted by a magnet, this 
effect is of course produced ; and to the first piece a 
second may be attached, and to the second a third, and 
so on. When the connection with the first magnet is 
broken, the pieces of iron instantly lose their magnet- 
ism, and fall asunder. 

161. Pieces of hardened steel will also be affected 
in a similar manner, but much less readily, and, unlike 
iron, they retain' the magnetism that has been induced. 
They therefore become permanently magnetic, and for 
nearly every. purpose are superior to the natural mag- 
net. The same magnet may be used successively to 
magnetize any number of steel bars, without' losing any 
of its virtue, if the bars be not too large; from which 
it follows that the magnet communicates nothing to 
them, but only by its influence developes some hidden 
principle already there. Artificial magnets are frequently 
made in the form of the horse-shoe, and are called horse- 
shoe magnets. To the poles a short piece of soft iron is 
usually accurately fitted, called the armature or keeper, 

A slender bar of magnetized steel, suspended upon a pivot, 
so as to revolve freely, constitutes the magnetic needle. 
Sometimes it is attached to a circular card, and suspended 
upon a pivot, as in the mariner's compass. 

162. If a steel bar be suspended by its centre of gravity, 

61 Will pieces of steel be affected in a similar manner? D« 
they retain the magnetism thus acquired ? What is the magnetia 
needle ? 

162. If a slender bar of steel is suspended by its centre of gra 
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and afterwards carefully magnetized, it will be found not 
only to pl&ce itself in the magnetic meridian, but to assume 
a position inclined to the horizon. In northern latitudes^ 
the north pole will be depressed and the south pole elevated) 
while in southern latitudes the south pole will be depressed 
The angle of inclination is generally nearly the same in the 
same place, and is called the dip of the needle ; and a needle 
nicely balanced and adjusted for showing the dip is called a 
dipping needle, 

163. The magnetic needle does not always point ^to the 
true north and south, but deviates more or less from this 
position at difierent times and places. This is called its 
variation. At Philadelphia, in 1840, the variation was 3® 
52' W., and at Middletown, Conn., about &" 40'. The dip 
is also subject to constant change ; at the present time it is 
about 72° 30' at Philadelphia, at New York 73° 0', and at 
Middletown, Conn, 73° 30'. 

164. Terrestrial Magneii8m,-~^The earth may be consi- 
dered as a great natural magnet, which, by its action on the 
needle, in the same manner as any other magnet, causes it 
to place itself in the position of north and south. * Indeed, 
it is by the inductive influence of the earth that magnetism 
is developed in bodies upon its surface. This is shown in 
bars of iron or steel that have stood long in a vertical posi- 
tion, which are always found to be magnetic. Tongs and 
pokers, from their being usually kept in an upright position, 
are almost always found to be magnetic. 

As it has "been agreed to call that pole of the needle which 

Tity, and aflerwards magnetized, what position will it take ? What 
is tiie dipping needle? 

163. What is nneant by the variation of the needle? Is the va- 
t liation constant in any place? 

1G4. What may the earth be considered ? How are bars of iron 
affected by standing long in a vertical position? What is said of 
tongs and pokers ? Which is the north pole of the needle ? Whal 
kind of polarity must the north pole of the earth have ? , 
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points northward, the north pole, it is evident that the pole 
of the earth situated north must be a south pole; that is, it 
must possess southern polarity. So, alsoj the south pole of 
the earth must possess northern polarity. 

105. Relation between the Electric Current and Magnet* 
ism. — It has been long known that a dischs^rge of lightning 
will often affect seriously the magnetic needle, sometimes 
reversing its poles; but it was not until 1819 that QSrsted 
made his famous discovery, which has served as the basis 
of the beautiful science of Electro-Magnetism. 

He first observed that when the wire, connecting the elec- 
trodes of an active galvanic battery, is brought near a mag- 
netic needle, it is made to deviate from its ordinary position, 
and assume a new one, depending upon the direction of the 
current and the position of the wire in regard to the needle. 
Thus, the needle being in its natural position, — 1st, if the 
connecting wire be above the needle and parallel to it, the 
pole next the negative electrode will move westward; 2d, if 
the wire be beneath the needle, it virill move eastward ; 3d, 
if the wire is on the west side, this pole will be depressed ; 
and, 4th, if it be on the east side, 
it will be elevated. The figure 
in the margin ^indicates the mo- 
tion that will be produced in the 
first of the above cases. 

If the wire be placed under the 
needle, and the current made to 
pass from north to south, "the 

165. What eflfect is often produced on the magnetic needle by a 
discharge of lightning? What was the discovery of (Ersted in 
regard to the effect of a current of electricity upon the magnetic 
needle? When the current is made to pass over the needle in a 
line parallel with it, in what direction will the pole next to the 
negative electrode move? If the current passes under the needle 
in the opposite direction, what will be the effe. t? What will be 
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laotion of the needle will be the same as indicated in the 
figure. 

Therefore, if the wire be bent around the needle, in the 
form of a rectangle, so as to convey the current in one di- 
rection above the needle, and 
back again, in the opposite di- 
rection beneath it, both parts 
will conspire to produce the 
same effect, and the motion of 
the needle will be much in- 
creased. Such an arrangement is 
represented in the annexed figure. 

In all these cases, the tendency of the needle is to settle 
directly across the wire, or at right angles to the direction 
of the current, while the influence of the earth is exerted to 
bring it in its first position, parallel with the wire. The. 
position it will ultimately take will therefore be intermediate 
between the two. 

166. To avoid tlie directive influence of the earth upon 
the needle, the astatic (from the Greek astatos^ unstable) 
needle has been contrived. It consists of two needles, of 
nearly equal strength, fixed to axes, with 
their poles reversed in reference to each 
other, and suspended by a thread, as 
shown in the figure. One of the needles 
being a little more highly magnetized 
than the other, or a little larger, they 
will have a slight tendency to settle fn 
the meridian. If, now, a wire is bent several times aroun 
the lower needle, each turn or coil being coated with soni 

the pffect of winding the wire several times around the needle, in 
the form of a rectangle? In all these cases, what position, in re- 
ference to the wire, is it the tendency of the needle to take ? Why 
does it not actually take this position ? 

166. How is the astatic needle constructed ? Wliy is the con 
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insulating substance, when the current is passed around it, 
'ts influence on, both needles will be to turn them in tlie 
same direction ; and the arrangement becomes a most dcli-^ 
cate instrument for indicating the 
passage of the feeblest currents. 
Such an instrument is called a gaU 
vanometer. To protect it from cur- 
rents of air, the whole is usually en- 
closed in a glass case; and beneath 
the upper needle, and above the coil 
of wire, a graduated circle is placed, 
to indicate exactly the comparative 
deflections of the needle. 

Such an instrument, in connection 
with a thermo-multiplier (139), be- 
comes a most delicate thermometer, 
which is capable of indicating a 
change of temperature of only a very 
small fraction of a degree. 
167. Tangential Force. — ^By a careful inspection of the 
motions produced in the needle by the current in the several 
positions of the wire, as described in paragraph 165, it will , 
be evident that the real tendency of each pole is to revolve 
around the connecting wire, in a circle, the plane of which 
is perpendicular to the wire, the north pole in one direction 
and the south pole in the other. The force which causes 
this motion is exerted in lines which are tangents to the 
circumference of these circles, and is therefore called a tan* 
gential force. 

The motion of the needle actually produced will of course 

ducting wiie made to pass several times around the lower needle f 
What is such an instrument called ? 

167. What is the real motion that the current tends to produce 
in each pole of the needle? What is the force which prodii<M>t 
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depend upon the mode in which it is supported, as weU as 
the position of the wire in reference to it. 

If we suppose the conducting wire to be placed in a ver- 
tical position, and the current 
of positive electricity to be 
descending through it, the ten- 
dency of a north pole in the 
vicinity of the wire will be to 
move around it in a horizontal 
circle, in the direction indicated 
by the arrows in the figure, or 
in the direction of the hands 
of a watch with the dial upward. The tendency of the 
south pole would be to revolve in the opposite direction. 
If the direction of the electrical current is reversed, and made 
to pass upward, both poles would tend to revolve in the 
opposite direction from that described above. Whatever 
may be the position of the conducting wire with reference 
to the needle, the motions produced will always be in ac- 
cordance with these principles. 

It requires no reflection to perceive that, if the pole of a 
magnetic needle tends to revolve around a fixed conducting 
wire, a free wire will have a tendency to revolve around the 
pole of a fixed needle. 

168. Both the revolution of a pole around a fixed wire, 
and the revolution of a wire around a fixed pole, may be 
shown by the apparatus, a section of which is seen in the 
cut at the top of the next page. A and B are two glass ves- 
sels, filled nearly to the top with mercury. A wire, sup- 
ported by a pillar between the vessels, has one end bent 

this motion called ? Suppose the current to be descending on a 
wire held perpendicularly near the north pole of a needle, in what 
direction does it tend to move around it? If the pole is fixed, does 
the conducting wire tend to move around it ? 

168. May both these motions be shown experimentally? 
10 
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down so as to dip 
into the mercury in 
A ; and the other end 
is bent into a hook, 
on which a short 
piece of wire is sus- 
pended, so that its 
lower end shall also 
dip into the mercury 
in th e vessel B. Con- 
ducting wires pass 
] through the bottoms 
of both vessels, with binding screws, CD, to connect them 
with the poles of the battery; and to that in A, a small 
magnet is attached by a thread, so that one of its poles may 
be a little above the surface of the mercury; and in the ves- 
sel B another small magnet is firmly fixed, with one pole 
a little above the mercury. When the current is passed 
through this apparatus, as indicated by the arrows, the upper 
pole of the magnet in A will revolve slowly around the con- 
ducting wire, and the free conducting wire suspended in B 
will revolve around the fixed pole near it. 

169. Magnetism of the Conducting Wire. — ^The conduct- 
ing wire, while the current is passing, readily attracts iron 
filings ; but if it is bent into a coil or helix, and a magnet 
brought near it, the attractions and repulsions, precisely like 
those of two magnets, are at once seen. 

Two wires, on which the current is passing in the same 
direction, are attracted in the same manner as unlike poles 
of two magnets ; if the current is passing in opposite direc- 
tions, they are repelled. 

De la Rivers Ring is a beautiful contrivance to show tlie 

169. Huw is it shown that the wire becomes magnetic while 
the flyid is passing? Describe De la Rive's ring. What ma;r 
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attractions and repulsions of a current by the poles of a 
magnet. A copper wire is bent 
into a circle about an inch in 
diameter, and the two ends 
passed through a piece of wood 
or cork, and soldered, one to a 
slip of zinc, Z, and the other to 
a slip of copper, C. If, now, it 
be placed in a bowl of water containing a little acid, a current 
of electricity will circulate along the wire, in the direction 
of the arrows ; and if a bar magnet be brought near it, it will 
be attracted or repelled, according as one pole or the other 
of the magnet is presented to it. As represented in the 
figure, if the north pole of the magnet is presented to it, it 
will be attracted.; the south pole will first repel it, but in a 
little time it will turn around, and will then be attracted. 
We may, therefore, properly regard it as a flat magnet, having 
its two poles in the centre of the circle, the one on one side, 
and the other on the other; the south pole being in that sur- 
face on which, when held before you, the positive current 
flows in the direction of the hands of a watch. The appa- 
ratus will be more powerful if the conducting wire, covered 
with silk, to prevent lateral communication, be formed into 
several circles of the same diameter, on the principle of the 
multiplier. If the circle is made three or four inches in dia- 
meter, it will settle in a position facing the north and south ; 
thus showing that it is influenced by the earth's magnetism, 
like the magnetic needle. 

The effect will be still more decided, if the wire is bent 
in the form of a helix, four or hve inches in length, and sus- 
pended in such a manner that it can move freely while the 
current is passing through it. The helix then strikingly 

we regard it? From wbai do all these 'motions necessarily 
result? 
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resembles a bar magnet, having its poles developed at its 
extremities. 

All these motions result necessarily from the tangential 
force, as above (167) explained; and the intelligent student 
will seldom find a more interesting or instructive exercise 
than in tracing out the connections between them and this 
force: Our limits forbid our going more into details. 

170^ Induction of Magnetism by a Current — Magnetism 
is induced in a small piece of soft iron by the simple pas- 
sage of a current near it, in a direction at right angles to it. 
Thus, if WI be the conducting wire, and 
NS a small piece of iron lying under the 
wire, while the current is passing, mag- 
netic polarity will be induced in the iron, 
N being a north pole, and S a south 
pole, when the current passes from W 
to I ; but if the current pass from I to 
W, the poles will be reversed. 

But, if the wire is made to pass around the iron many 
times, the effect will be greatly increased! This is accom- 
p ^ plished by placing the 

' iron in a helix of wire, 
as shown in the figure. 
The current being then 
made to pass in the di- 
rection of the arrows, the 
iron becomes strongly magnetic, with its poles as shown by 
the letters N and S. The cups P and N serve to connect 
it with the battery. When the current is broken, the iron 
ceases at once to be magnetic ; but if a piece of hardened 

170. By what simple mode may magnetism be developed in a 
small piece of iron by a current ? What will be the effect of wind- 
ing the wire several times around the iron ? What is the ellect 
when the current is broken? What is a magnet produced in this 
manner called-? Have they been made of great power? 
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fteel oe substituted for the iron, it retains its magnetism per- 
manently. 

A magnet formed in this manner, by the passage of a cur- 
rent of electricity around it, is very properly termed an elec* 
iro-magneL Magnets of this kind have sometimes been 
made of sufficient strength to sustain a weight of 2000, or 
even 3000 pounds. For this purpose, a bar of iron of con- 
siderable size is bent in the form of a horse- 
shoe, and the conducting wire made to pass 
many times around it, as represented in the 
figure. An armature of soft iron (161) is at- 
tached to the poles, as with the common mag- 
net, from which the weights are suspended. 
As stated above, when the current of electri- 
city is interrupted, the magnetism will be im- 
mediately destroyed, and the weights drop off. 

171. The Magic Circle^ as it has been termed, possesses 
too much interest to be here omitted, though 
no new principle is developed by its action. 
Two semicircles, A and B, are made of a 
stout bar of soft iron, and well fitted together, 
so as to form a circle, C, and include a small 
helix of wire, H, the two ends of which are 
to be connected with the electrodes of a 
small but active battery. While the current 
is passing, the semicircles are made power- 
fully magnetic, and will adhere with a force 
which is capable of sustaining a weight of 
many pounds. 

The wire used in all these arrangements 
IS supposed to be wound with some insulating substance, as 
silk or cotton, to prevent the contact of the separate coils, 

171. Describe the magic circle. Why is the conducting with 
used in these experiments, covered with silk or oottqul 
10* H 
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which would permit a lateral discharge of the current, so 
that it would not pass around the whole length of the wire. 
172. Magnetism of the Earth, — We have seen above (164) 
that the earth may be considered as a great magnet, having 
Its south pole somewhere near its north geographical pole, 
and its north pole near its south geographical pole ; and it 
has been suggested that this may be occasioned by currents 
of electricity flowing around it, beneath its surface, from east 
to west, or in the direction opposite to that of its motion on 
its axis. Indeed, it has even been suggested that these cur- 
rents may have their origin in the heating influence of the 
sun's rays, as successive portions of the earth^s surface come 
under their influence by its daily motion ; but this is to be 
regarded as only, plausible conjecture. That the needle 
would be influenced by such a current, precisely as it really 
is, at difierent points of the earth's surface, may be shown 
by winding a covered wire several 
times around the equator of a com- 
mon globe, and placing a small 
magnetic needle upon it while the 
current is passing, as shown in the 
figure. 

173. Electro-Magnetic Engines* 
— All the above -motions, it will be 
observed, whether of the magnetic needle or of the conduct- 
ing wire, have been produced by the tangential force ; but 
various machines have been devised, called electro-magnetic 
engines, for producing motion by the direct influence of pole 
upon pole of magnets, one of which, at least, must be that 
of an electro-magnet. Numerous machines of this kind 

172. Where is the south magnetic pole of the earth situated 1 
How may the polarity of the earth be occasioned ? In what mode 
may this current in the earth be generated? 

173. What is an electro-magnetic engine? Have such iu?tru. 
ments been applied to any practical purpose ? 
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have been constructed, capable of producing rapid rotary 
motion ; but it has not yet been found practicable to adapt 
them for any useful purpose. 

174. Induction of a Current by a Current. — If the con- 
ducting wire of a galvanic battery is made of considerable 
length, and another wire is placed by its side, parallel to it, 
having its two ends bent around, so as to come in contact, 
when the circuit of the battery is closed, a secondary cur* 
rent will be induced in the wire, flowing in the opposite di- 
rection to that of the battery or primary current; and on 
breaking the battery circuit, another secondary current will 
flow through the wire, in the same direction as the battery 
current. 

This is* best shown experimentally in the following man- 
ner: — Let A be a coil of large 
copper wire, or, better, of copper ^^^5L 
ribbon, covered with some non- ^ 
conducting substance, and having 
binding screws attached to each 
end, to receive the polar wires of 
the battery. Above this is placed 
a coil, W, of fine covered wire, 
with a handle at each end ; and 
when the battery current is made 
to pass through the lower coil, another, called a secondary 
current, will be induced in the upper coil, as will be plainly 
indicated by grasping the handles with the moist hands. But 
it is to be observed that the duration of this secondary cur- 
rent is only momentary, and ceases at once, though the bat- 
tery current be continued. When, however, the battery 

174. Describe the mode of inducing a secondary current by 
means of the current of a battery. In what direction does th« 
secondary current flow, when the battery current comraencfts in 
the lower or ribbon coil? lo what direction when it ceases? 
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current is discontinued, another secondary current is indi]«;ed 
in the wire coil, which flows in the same direction as the 
battery current, as above stated. It is evident, therefore, 
that the effect of the shocks will be increased by rapidly 
breaking and closing the battery circuit, the feeble intensity 
of the shocks being compensated by their frequency. 

By arrangements altogether similar' to the above, with 
additional coils, tertiary currents have been produced, and 
others of still higher orders, even up to ihp seventh. 
^^175. Induction of Electricity by Magnetism. — Magneto^ 
Electricity, — Magneto-electricity, as the term implies, is tUe 
reverse of electro-magnetism. The current of galvanic elec- 
tricity circulating around a bar of soft iron, converts it, as 
we have seen, into a temporary magnet, and renders a bar 
of steel permanently magnetic. Now, d priori^ it would 
seem very probable that a magnet placed in the centre of a 
helix or spiral of metallic wire, would develope in it a cur- 
rent of electricity. This is found to be actually the case; 
but the current can be observed only at the moment of in- 
serting the magnet or removing it. 

The development of electricity by raag>- 
netism is shown in a very simple manner, 
i)y winding the middle of the keeper or ar- 
mature A6, in the figure in the margin, of a 
powerful horse-shoe magnet, with copper 
wire, properly bound, and bringing the two 
extremities "of the wire into contact, one of 
which should be flattened a little, and amal- 
gamated by dipping it into a solution of ni- 
trate of mercury, and the other filed to a 
point. If, now, the armature be suddenly 
placed upon the magnet or removed from it, a spark of elec- 

'76. What is mas:neto-electricity? Describe the mode of deve 
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tricity will manifest itself every time, at the point of contact, 
C, of the two extremities of the wire. 

The electric current flows in one direction at the moment 
magnetism is induced in the soft iron enclosed in the coil 
of wire, and in the other direction, when its magnetism is 
destroyed. 

Magneto-electric machines are now made, which act with 
^reat energy, producing all the efiects both of quantity (145) 
aiid intensity. 




The above figuice? from Davis's excellent " Manual," re- 
presents a machine of this kind, called a magneto-electric 
machine. Several steel magnets, NS, are firmly fixed toge- 
ther upon pillars on a base board ; and in front of the poles, 
a soft armature, A, in the form of the letter U, having its two 
arms wound with 2000 or 3000 feet of fine insulated wire, 
is made to revolve on an axis by means of the multiplying 
wheel W. As the armature is niad6 to revolve in front of 
the strong poles of the fixed magnets, magnetism is induced 
in it (175), currents of electricity be^ng at the same time 

loping a smair spark of electricity by means of a strong magnet. 
Describe the magneto-electric machine. 
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made to flow through the coils of wire wound upon its arms, 
m accordance with the principles just explained, which are 
communicated by wires, concealed under the base board, to. 
the metalliQ handles, H, by.the wires CD. The arrangement 
by which the current is received from the coils upon the 
armature, is very complicated, and can be but imperfectly 
represented in a figure ; and the inexperienced student will 
generally find it impossible to obtain a clear understanding 
of it, without having the machine before him. 

176. The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph'. — This is an in- 
strument for conveying intelligence instantaneously, by means 
of the galvanic current, to any distance, where metallic wires 
can be extended and properly secured. 

We have seen above (170), that the current, when made 
to pass around pieces of soft iron, renders them magnetic 
while the current is passing, but that they lose their magnet- 
ism instantly when the current is interrupted. Usually, 
the experiment is performed with the battery and the piece 
of iron in the same room, and even upon the same table, but 
this is not necessary. If the battery be in one room, and 
the piece of iron in another room, or in another building at 
a distance, the result will be the same, only a little increase 
in the power of the battery will be necessary. All that is 
required is, that good conducting wires, well insulated, should 
extend from the battery and form a helix around the iron, 
and ot) closing the circuit, whatever may be the distance of 
the iron from the battery, it instantly becomes magnetic, and 
loses its magnetism again when the circuit is broken. The 
closing and breaking of the circuit can be performed at any 
point in the line, but we suppose it to be done at the battety. 
By thus plosing and opening the circuit, connected with a 

176. How may a piece of soft iron be rendered magnetic at a 
great distance from the battery? May the current be made to 
produce a system of marks at a distance, withoQt the aid of a 
magnet? 
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magnet tliat acts npon the proper machinery, systems of 
arbitrary marks, and even the letters of the alphabet, may 
be instantaneously formed, by various modes, at any dis« 
tance from the operator^ and intelligence thus conveyed. 




The annexed figure is a representation of Morse's tele- 
graph ; W W, wires leading from the battery, and P a slip 
of paper which is moved by machinery in the direction of 
the arrow. The only characters produced by this instru- 
ment are dots and lines, but by different combinations of 
these all the letters of the alphabet are represented. 



PART II. 

PHILOSOPHY OF CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS CHEMICAL APFINITT CI R C U M-* 

STANCES MODIFYING THE ACTION OF AF- 
FINITY 

177. Elements. — It has been stated that we consider all 
substances as simple, or elementary, that have not been de- 
composed. Of the exact number of these we cannot speak 
wiih certainty, as the existence of two or three, the disco- 
very of which has been announced, has not yet been suffi* 
ciently verified. The number included in our table, on a 
succeeding page, is fifty-six ; but of two of these, little com- 
paratively is known. Besides these, there are at least three 
others, the existence of which, it is claimed, has been deter- 
mined ; but so little is known of them, if even the fact of 
their existence has been proved, that they are not considered 
as entitled to a place on our list. 

178. The elementary substances are usually divided into 
the two classes of non-metallic and metallic, thirteen being 
included in the former, and the remainder in the latter class; 
but several of each class possess characters so peculiar, that 
it is difi[icult to assign them their proper place. 

179. ^ffimty, — Affinity, or chemical attraction, has alrea- 
dy been mentioned as one of the forces with which the 

177. What is the number of simple substances known ? Have 
others been discovered? 

178. Into what two classes are the elementary substances U3& 
ally divided? 

179. To the ^cUon of what force are all chemical changes to be 

(120) 
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particles of every kind of matter seem to be naturally en- 
dowed. It is to the action of this force that all chemical 
changes, and the accompanying phenomena, are to be attri 
buted. If two elements unite to form a compound, it is this 
force which occasions it ; and if a compound of two or more 
substances, already formed, is destroyed by the action of 
another element, it is to this force we are to look for the . 
cause of the change. 

Affinity is exerted only between the minutest particles of 
different kinds of matter, causing them to combine so as to 
form new bodies, endowed with new properties. It acts 
only at insensible distances ; in other words, apparent conr 
tact, or the closest proximity, is necessary to its action. 
E?ery thing which prevents such contiguity is an obstacle 
to combination ; and any force which increases the distance 
between particles already combined, tends to separate them 
pennanently from each other. It follows, therefore, that, 
though affinity is regarded as a specific power, distinct from 
the other forces which act on matter, its action may be pro- 
moted, modified, or counteracted by them ; and, consequently 
in studying the phenomena produced by affinity, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the conditions that influence its ope-* 
ration. 

~r 180. The most simple instance of the exercise of chemi- 
cal attraction is afforded by the admixture of two substances. 
Water and sulphuric acid, or water and alcohol, combine 
readily. On the contrary, water shows little disposition to 
unite with sulphuric ether, and still less with oil ; for, how 
ever intimately their particles may be mixed together, they 
are no sooner left at rest than the ether separates almost en- 
tirely from the water, and a total separation takes place be- 

attributed? Between what only is affinity exerted? At what 
distance only does it act? May the action of affinity be counter- 
•cted or modified by other forces ? 
18^). What simple instance of the action of affinity is mentioned f 
11 
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tween that fluid and the oil. Sugar dissolves very sparingly 
in alcohol, but to any extent in water ; while camphor is 
dissolved in a very small degree by water, and abundandy 
by alcohol. It appears, from these examples, that chemical 
attraction is exerted between diflerent bodies with different 
degrees of force. There is sometimes no proof of its exist 
ence ; between some substances it acts very feebly, and be- 
tween others with great energy. 

181. Affinity is therefore said to he elective^ as, when se- 
veral substances, capable of combining, are mixed together, 
a particular compound is always formed, in preference to 
others. Thus, if sulphuric acid, soda, and lime are at any 
time mixed together, the acid will always combine with the 
lime, in preference to the soda. 

182. Decomposition of a compound is often eflected by 
presenting to it a third substance, having a stronger affinity 
for one of the ingredients of the compound than those ingre- 
dients have for each other. Thus, oil has an affinity for the 
volatile alkali, ammonia, and will unite with it, forming a 
soapy substance called a liniment. But the ammonia has a 
still greater attraction for sulphuric acid ; and hence, if this 
acid be added to the liniment, the alkali will quit the oil, 
and unite by preference with the acid. If water be poured 
into a solution of camphor in alcohol, the camphor will be 
set free, because the alcohol combines with the water. Sul- 
phuric acid, in like manner, separates baryta from nitric acid. 
Combination and decomposition occur in each of these cases; 
— combination of sulphuric acid with ammonia, of water 
with alcohol, and of baryta with sulphuric acid ; — decom- 

Why does sugar dissolve more readily in water than in alcohol ? 
Why does camphor dissolve more readily in alcohol than in water* 

181. Why is affinity said to be elective? 

182. How is the decomposition of a compound often effected* 
What will be the effect of pouring water into a solution of cam- 
phor in alcohol? How is this result explained! Wh.it will be 
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position of the compounds formed of oil aod ammonia, of 
alcohol and camphor, and of nitric acid and baryta. 

The action becomes more complex when two compounds 
are presented to each other, of such a nature that a transfer 
of elements takes place between them. Thus, in mining 
together a solution of carbonate of ammonia, and another of 
hydrochlorate of lime, the carbonic acid of the first compound 
unites with theiime of the second, while the hydrochloric 
acid of the second combines with the ammonia of the first. 

183. Circumstances which modify the Action of Affinity. 
— These are numerous, and a few only will be mentioned. 
The most important, probably, i» the state, or form, of the 
substances ; that is^ whether they be>solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
It is very rarely the case that two solids are capable of com- 
bining, unless one of them at least is first made liquid, either 
by solution in some solvent, or by melting. Thus, tartaric 
acid and carbonate of soda, in a dry state, ate kept together 
for any length of time, without any action taking place 
between them; but if a little water be added to dissolve 
them, chemical action at once ensues, attended with violent 
efiervescence. Phosphorus and iodine, though both are 
solids, and phosphorus and sulphur, will indeed combine 
when brought together in their ordinary state; but even in 
these cases, one or bSth of the substances are made liquid 
during the action. 

184. CoJiesion (for it is this force which unites the parti- 
cles of a solid) is therefore always opposed to the action of 
affinity ; and whatever tends to diminish it in bodies capable 

the result when solations of carbonate of ammonia and hydrochlo 
rale of lime are mixed ? 

183. What is prpbably the most important circumstance tliat 
fnodifies the action of affinity? Are two solids usually capal le of 
acting upon each other? What is said of tartaric acid^ and car- 
Donate of soda? What is said in this connection of phosphorus 
i.nd iodine ? 

184. Is cohesion always opposed to the actioc of affinity? Why 
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jf acting upon^eacli other, facilitates their union. Heated 
ivater is therefore usually a more powerful solvent than 
when cold ; and salt in fine powder will be dissolved more 
rapidly in water, than when in large lumps. 

F85. The gaseous state is also unfavorable to the action 
of affinity. Gases do indeed, in some cases, combine, spon- 
taneously, but, usually, the introduction of an ignited body, 
the electric spark, or, in some cases, the influence of the 
sun's rays, is needed to cause the actioAo' commence. 
Thus, a mixture of oxygeif and hydrogen may be kept for 
any length of time ; but the introduction of flame, or the 
passage of the smallest spark of electricity, will cause them 
to combine instantly, with a powerful explosion. 

186. Contact miih a third body sometimes will cause a 
union of two elements, that would otherwise remain together 
without combining. Thus, the introduction of a piece of 
spongy platinum into a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, 
produces an explosion in a few seconds, without -any changv 
being produced in the metal, except that it oecomes intensely 
heated. This power of some bodies to produce chemical 
changes, merely by their presence, is termed catalysis (from 
the Greek kata, by, and luo, to unloose). 

187. Mechanical action also favors the action of affinity. 
Thus, if a piece of phosphorus be wrapped, with a few crys- 
tals of chlorate of potash, in a piece of tin foil orMrong 
paper, a smart blow will cause a violent explosion. Com- 
mon friction matches are ignited by friction against sand« 
paper, or other hard substance. 

is salt or other substance more rapidly dissolved in warm than in 
cold water? 

185. Is the gaseous state favorable or unfavorable to chemical 
action? Do gases sometimes combine spontaneously? .Is this 
usually the case? 

186. What is said in this connection of contact with a third body? 

187. How may a piece of phosphorus be inflamed in contact 
with crystals of chlorate of potash?. 
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188. Relative quantity of matter is the last cirsumstaDce 
ve mention, as aflecting the action of this force. What is 
meant by this may be illustrated by the solution of common 
salt in water. If equal quantities of the salt are added in 
succession to the water, the first portion will disappear in 
less time than the second, the second in less time than the 
third, and so on. As the relative quantity of salt contained 
in solution increases, the action of the water becomes enfe^ 
bled, until full saturation, takes place. If a large quantity of 
salt had been added at first, the full saturation of the water 
would have taken place much more speedily. 

189. Changes that accompany the Action of Affinity. — A 
change of properties, to a greater or less extent, always at- 
tends chemical action; but no means are yet known by 
.which we can predict what any of these changes will be in 
any case, previous to making the trial. 

Often, when two bodies unite, the characteristic properties 
of both will disappear, and the bodies are said to tieutralize 
each other. Thus, the acids are usually sour to the taste, 
and possess the power of changing the blue color of some 
vegetables to red ; while the alkalies are exceedingly caustic 
to the taste, and change vegetable blues to green. Now, 
when an acid and an alkali unite, a new substance is formed, 
called a salt, which is mild to the taste, and produces no 
efifti whatever upon vegetable colors ; and, indeed, while it 
possesses many new properties of its own, exhibits none of 
those of either of its ingredients. 

This change may extend to any or all of the properties 

188. If several equal small portions of salt be added successively 
to a portion of water, which portion of salt will be soonest dis- 
solved? What reason is givenj 

189. Doe.s any essential change of properties take place in bodies 
when they unite ? When are two substances said to neutralize 
each other ? How is this illustrated by reference to an acid and 
an alkali ? May the change extend to all the properties of a body? 

II* 
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of bodies. (1.) Bodies, after combining, do not usually oc« ^ 
cnpy the same space they did before combination. Gene- 
. ally, a contraction of volume takes place, but this is not 
universal. A pint of water, added to a pint of sulphuric 
acid, will not produce a quart of the mixture ; and the same 
will be found true of water and alcohol. When two gases 
combine, a very grea^t contraction often takes place ; but the 
result with different gases is very different. (2.) The changer 
of form that attend chemical action are exceedingly various. 
The combination of gases may give rise to a liquid, as in 
the union of oxygen and hydrogen to form water ; or to a 
solid, as in the union of carbonic acid gas and ammonia to 
form solid carbonate of ammonia ; or hydrochloric acid and 
ammonia, to form hydrochlorate of ammonia. Two solids 
may, in combining, form a liquid, as is the case when crys- 
tals of sulphate of soda and nitrate of ammonia are rubbed 
together in a mortar, or aceta,^e of lead and alum. Solids 
may also, in combining, form gases, as is the case when 
gunpowder detonates. Two liquids, by uniting, may form 
a solid, as may be shown by pouring sulphuric acid into a 
solution of hydrochlorate of lime. (3.) Chemical action is 
frequently attended by change of color. No uniform rela- 
tion has been traced between the color of a compound and 
that of its elements. Iodine, whose vajpor is of a violet hue, 
forms a beautiful red compound with mercury, and a yAow 
one with lead. The black oxide of copper generally gives 
rise to green and blue-colored salts; while the salts of the 
oxide of lead, 'which is itself yellow, are for the most part 
colorless. 

A beautiful in#ance of the change of color produced by 

Will a pint of water, added to a pint of sulphuric acid, produce a 
quart of the mixture? When two gases unite, may a liquid or a 
solid be formed? What will be the result when crystals of nitrate 
of ammonia and sulphate of soda are rubbed together? May great 
ehange of color be- produced by chemical action? 
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chemical action is seen in mixing solutions of bichloride of 
mercury and iodide of potassium. The solutions may be 
made as perfectly limpid as water, but, upon being mixed, 
a beautiful vermilion • red is produced, by the formation of 
biniodide of mercury. The color shortly disappears, if either 
olutioD was in excess, by the redissolving of the precipitate. 



LAWS OF COMBINATION. — ATOMIC THEORY. 

"hi 90. Laws of Combination, — ^The relative proportion in 
which substances unite to form the different compounds, is 
governed by fixed laws. There are, however, some apparent 
exceptions to this rule, in which bodies seem to unite in all 
proportions, without reference to any law. Thus, water 
and alcohol seem to unite in all proportions ; and the same 
may be said of water and the liquid acids. There are still 
other substances which seem to combine in any proportion 
within certain limits. Thus, water dissolves common salt 
very readily, but the quantity it is capable of holding in so- 
lution cannot exceed about four-tenths of its own weight. 
Below this limit, the water and salt appear to unite in every 
proportion. 

In all such cases, the substances are held together by a 
very feeble affinity, and are therefore easily separated. 

But the most interesting series of compounds is produced 
by substances which unite in a few proportions only, and 
which, in combining, lose more or less completely the pro- 
perties that distinguish them when separate. Of these bodies, 
some form but a single compound, while g^hers unite in two, 
and some in three, four, five, or more proportions. 

190. Are the relative proportions in which bodies combine go- 
verned by fixed laws? Are there some apparent exceptions to 
the rule? What is said of common salt and water in this connec- 
tion? In such cases, are the substances united by a strong affinity ^ 
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191. The following are the laws which regulate the com- 
position of such compounds : — 
I. The composition and properties of compound bodies are 

unchangeable, ^ 

By this it is meant (1.) that any compound, while it re- 
tains its characteristic properties, must contain the same ele- 
ments, united in the same proportions \ and (2.) that while 
a compound contains the same elements, united in the same 
proportion, it must also possess the same characteristic pro- 
perties. Thus, water, a compound of 1 part* of hydrogen 
and 8 parts of oxygen, possesses certain well-known proper- 
ties; now, whenever and wherever a substance is found, 
possessing the various properties of water, we know, from 
this law, that it must be a compound of these two substances, 
united in the above proportion ; and whenever a compound 
of these substances, in this proportion, is formed, it must 
possess the peculiar properties of water. 

A change of properties always necessarily implies a change • 
of composition ; and, conversely, a change of composition 
necessarily implies a change of properties. This law is of 
universal application, except in the case of isomeric com- 
pounds, which will be hereafter noticed. 

11. When any substances {as JB, C, D, ^c.) combine with a 
given quantity of another substance {A)^ then the numbers 
which represent the proportions in which JB, C, U, 4rc., 
combine with Jl^ will also represent the proportions in 
which they will combine with each other ^ if such^ombina' 
Hon be possible. 
This law is also of universal application, anct examples to 

illustrate it are abundant. Thus, 

* I'arts by weight are always intended, unless it is otherwise expressed. 

191. How is the first law of combination stated? How is it 
illustrated? Does a change of properties necessarily imply a 
change ef composition ? How is the second law of combination 
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combine with 1 part of hydrogen. 



.8.0 parts of oxygen 

35.4 '< ." chlorine 

16.0 " " sulphur 
127.0 " '' iodine 

80.0 " " bromine ^ 
It follows, therefore, that if oxygen and chlorine combine^ 
it will be in the ratio of 8 parts of the former to 35.4 parts 
of the latter ; and if chlorine and iodine combine, the com- 
pound will contain 85.4 parts of the former, and 127 parts 
of the latter; and so of the other substances mentioned. 

Any other substance, haying an extensive range of affinity, 
might also be selected as the basis of our table, and tables 
be formed of all known substances. The numbers thus ob- 
tained for the various substances are called their comhinwg 
numlersy or equivalents. It will be noticed that the num- 
bers used merely express the relative quantities of the sub- 
stances they represent, that combine together; it is therefore 
in itself immaterial what figui^es are employed to express 
them. The only essential point is, that the relation should 
be strictly observed. Thus, the equivalent of hydrogen may 
be assumed as 10 ; but then the number for oxygen will be 
80; that for chlorine 354, &c. Hydrogen combines with 
other bodies in a lower proportion than any othe known 
substance^ and is therefore, with propriety, made the unit 
by most writers in the English language ; but on the con- 
tinent of Europe, oxygen is usually considered as 100, and 
the tables constructed accordingly. 

192. The following table contains the names of the most 
elementary substances, with their coiftbining numbers, the 

stated ? How is ii illustrated by several substances which combine 
with hydrogen I Do the numbers used express the absolute quan- 
tities that combine, or only the proportions ? What are these num- 
bers called ? Why is the number for hydrogen called 1 ? What 
is sometimes made the number for oxygen ? 

192^. How may the numbers in the table be converted into others, 
haying oxygen = 100 for their basis ? How is the third law of 

I 
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combining weight of hydrogen being considered as the unit 
To find tlie corresponding numbers in a table in which the 
combining weight of oxygen is made 100, it is only neces- 
sary to multiply the numbers in this table by 12.5. We 
insert also, in the table, the symbols by which the elements 
are represented in chemical formulae, a subject to which the 
attention of the student will be called in a future paragraph.. 
In subsequent parts of this work the word atom is often 
used as synonymous with equivalent or combining proportion. 

Table. OF Elements, with their Equivalents and Symbols. 



Aluminum 

Antimony (Stibiuin) 

Arcenic 

Barium 

Bismuth , 

Boron 

Bromine ..^ 

Cadmium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Chromium ».. 

Cobalt 

Copper (Cuprum)...., 

Fluorine 

Gludnum 

Gold (Aurum) 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron (Fejrum) 

Lead (Plumbum) 

Lithium 



Sym. 


Equiw 


boU. 


lento. 


M 


13.7 


Sb 


129.0 


As 


75.0 


Ba 


68.5 


Bi 


208.0 


B 


10.9 


Br 


80.0 


Cd 


66.0 


Ca 


20.0 


C 


6.0 


CI 


85.4 


Cr 


26.7 


Co 


29.5 


Cu 


31.7 


P 


19.0 


G 


4.7 


Au 


198.0 


H 


1.0 


I 


127.0 


Ir 


99.0 


Fe 


28-0 


Pb 


103.5 


L 


6.5 



Elementa. 



Magnerium 

Manganese 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum) 

Nickel 

Niferogeu 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium (Kali urn) 

Rhodium 

Selenium 

Silicum u... 

Silver (Argentum) 

Sodium (Natrium) 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tin (Staunum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten (Wolfram) ; 

Zinc 

Zirconium 



Sym-l 


Equiva- 


boll. 


leoU. 


Mg 


12.0 


Mn 


28.0 


Hg 


100.0 


Ni 


29 5 


N 


14.0 


Os 


99.5 





8.0 


Pd 


63.2 


P 


31.0 


Pt 


99.0 


K 


39.1 


R 


52.2 


Se 


39.5 


Si 


21.3 


Ag 


108.0 


Na 


23.0 


Sr 


44.0 


S 


16.0 


Sn 


58.0 


Tl 


26.0 


W 


92.0 


Zn 


32.5 


Zr 


34.0 



The whole number of elements known at the present tiine 
is sixty-two; those not included in the table are seldom 

seen, being found only in very minute quantities. 

■ • 

III. When two substances combine in more proportions than 
one, then these different proportions will always sustain 
some simple ratio to each other. 
To illustrate this law, let us suppose that A and B are the 
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two substances ; if they combine in onr proportion only, it 
will usually be in the ratio of one equivalent of A to one 
equivalent of 6 ; but if they combine in more proportions 
than one, it will be in the ratio of one equivalent of A to 
two, three, or four equivalents of 6 ; or one equivalent of B 
to two, three, or four equivalents of A. They may, how- 
ever, combine (and instances of this kind are not unfrequent) 
in the ratio of two equivalents of A to three, five, or seven 
equivalents of B; or two equivalents of B to three, ^ve, or 
seven of A. Still more complex ratios are sometimes met 
with, as compounds in which three equivalents of one sub- 
stance combine 'with four or ^ve of the other; but such 
cases are rare. 

The compounds of nitrogen and oxygen afford an excel- 
lent illustration of the above law. Thus, the 

let compound contains -r- Nitrogen, 14, and Oxygen, 8. 

2d " " " 14, »« »* . 16: 

3d " ** ** 14, " " 24. 

4th *« " " 14, « " 32. 

6th " ** " 14, " « 40. 

IV. The equivalent of a compound substance will always he 

equal to the sum of the equivalents of the substances which 

compose it. 

Thus, water is composed of one equivalent of oxygen 
(8) and one equivalent of hydrogen (1); its combining 
number, or equivalent, will therefore be (8 -f 1 = ) 9. 
So, also, sulphuric acid, which contains one equivalent of 
sulphur (16) and three equivalents of oxygen (8x3 = 
24), has for its equivalent 40. The same is true of all com- 
pound bodies. 

The equivalents of many of the elements are expressed by 
whole numbers ; but when decimals are required they are, 

combinfttion stated? flow is it illustrated ? How by reference to 
the componijds of nitrogen and oxygen ? How is the fourth law 
of combination stated ? How is it illustrated in reference to the 
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in this work, carried only to tentbS; which will be suffi* 

ciently accurate for our purpose. 

V. The quaniities of gaseous substances^ estimated by mea' 

sure, which enter into combination, bear some simple ratio 

to each other. 

Water, we have seen, is composed of one equivalent (es- 
timated by weight) of each of its elements, hydrogen and 
oxygen, which are gases ; but if we measure them before 
causing them to combine, we shall find that one pint of oxy- 
gen will unite with exactly two pints of hydrogen. If we 
use more oxygen than this in proportion, a part of it will 
remain after combination ; and if we use less, a part of the 
hydrogen will be left. 

So, a pint of chlorine will combine with exactly a pint of 
hydrogen, and a* pint of nitrogen with exactly three pints of 
hydrogen. But it is to be observed in these cases, that, in 
combining, considerable contraction often takes place, so 
that the measure or volume of the compound formed will 
not always be equal to the sum of the volumes of the gases 
that have combined. Thus, the pint of oxygen and two 
pints of hydrogen will form only two pints of the vapor of 
water ; and the pint of nitrogen and three pints of hydrogen 
will form only two pints (not four pints, as we might sup- 
pose) of the compound* gas, which is called ammonia. 

In the Ave compounds of nitrogen and oxygen contained 
in the above table, just two volumes of nitrogen are com- 
bined successively with one, two, three, four, or five volumes 
of oxygen. 

. 193. Atomic Theory, — It will be observed that nothing 

theoretical pertains to the above laws, which are simply the 

composition of water 1 What is the fifth law of combination-? Iq 
what ratio, by measure, do the gases oxygen and hydrogen combine 
to form water 1 Can they be made to unite in any other proportion 
193. What is the design of the atomic theory? What does p 
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enunciation of well-determined facts ; but such striking re- 
sults, obtained by experiment, naturally incline us to inquire 
for their cause ; and, in the absence of positive proof, the 
atomic theory has been proposed for this purpose. 

This theory assumes that every simple substance is an 
aggregation of atoms (9), by which is meant the particles in 
their smallest state of division ; and that the atoms of the 
same substance are all precisely of the same weight. It as 
sumes, also, that when simple substances combine to form 
compounds, they unite by atoms ; that is, one atom of one 
substance combines with one, two, three, &c., atoms of the 
second ; or two atoms of the first combine with three, five^ 
or seven, &c., atoms of the second, &c. As these atoms are 
8upM|i to be absolutely indivisible, there can, of course, 
be ^HP^ thing as half an atom ; and all compounds must 
be onhe form 1 A+1 B, .1 A + 2 B, 2A+3B, &c. The 
absolute weight of an atom of any substance has never been 
determined, but it is assumed that the equivalents of the va- 
rious bodies do actually express their relative weights ; the 
term atomic weight is therefore often used as synonymous 
with equivalent Thus, the atomic weight of oxygen is said 
to be 8, and that of hydrogen, 1, &c. ; and water is said to 
be a compound of one atom of oxygen and one atom of hy- 
drogen ; while sulphuric acid is a compound of one atom 
of sulphur and three atoms of oxygen. 

If this theory be assumed as true (and it is considered 
very probable), but little reflection is needed to see that all 
the above laws, except, perhaps, the last, result from it as a 
matter of course ; and further explanation would therefore 
be superfluous. 

assume? What does the atomic theory suppose to be true of the 
weight of all the particles of a substance ? Has the absolute weight 
of the particles of any snbstance ever been determined? 

12 
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jTOMEXC LATURE OP CHEMISTRY SYMBOLS 

194. Nomenclature. — Chemistry possesses a more sys- 
tematic nomenclature than any other branch of natural 
science ; and a thorough knowledge of it, at the very begin- 
ning of his studies, is very important to the student. This 
nomenclature is framed in reference to the composition of 
compounds, and is so contrived that the names of all com- 
pounds shall indicate the substances of which they are coni- 



Elementary substances being composed of only one kind 
of particles, of course the above remark does not apply to 
them: their names are mere names; that is, meajHoinds 
connected by usage with the things signified. "Ir^R the 
case of newly discovered elements, names have in some in- 
stances been given that indicate some important property of 
the substance. Thus, oxygen (from the Greek oxus, acid, 
and gennaOj to produce) was so named, because it was sup- 
posed to form a necessary part of all. acids *, arid hydrogen 
(from hudor, water, and gennao), bedause it was known to 
enter into the composition of water. So chlorine, being of 
a greenish color, received its name, in consequence, from the 
Greek chloros, green ; and bromine was so called from its 
ofiensive odor, from hromos, fetid. Potassium and sodium 
are so named, because they form the basis, respectively, of 
potassa and soda ; and glucinum (from glukus^ sweet), be- 
cause of the sweet taste of some of its compounds. Othe 
elementary substances of recent discovery have been namc({ 
in like manner; but all simple substances which have beea 

194. What is said of the nomenclature of chemistry? What 
does the name of a compound indicate in regard to it? Why was 
the name oxygen given to the substance known by it? What pro- 
perty of chlorine is indicated by its name? 
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ong known retain their ancient names. Thus, gold, silver, 
lead, copper, sulphur, carbon, are names of well-known sub- 
stances, and they are retained in chemistry; but they con- 
tain, it is evident, no descriptive meanings 

195. But it is to compound bodies that the nomenclature 
especially applies ; and, as above intimated, its design is lo 
indicate their composition by their names. For this purpose, 
when two substances only are combined in a compound, & 
part of the name of one, with the termination ide or uret^ is 
made use of, while the other is expressed in full. Thus, 
oxygen forms oxides; chlorine, chlorides; bromine, bro- 
mides; sulphur, sulphurets; carbon, carburets, Stc, of the 
other substance, the name of which is fully expressed; as 
oxide of iron, oxide of sulphur, chloride of hydrogen, &c. 
Formerly the termination, trfc, was employed for the binary 
compounds of all the elementary substances except those of 
carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, with which, without any 
apparent reason, the termination uret was used ; but, at the 
present time, many adopt the termination, iJe, exclusively, 
as well for the compounds of carbon, &c., as for those of the 
other elements. 

When the elements unite in more than one proportion, 
numeral prefixes from the Greek or Latin are used to desig- 
• nate them ; as protoxide of copper (from profos, first), and 
deutoxide (deuteros, second) or biooxide (his^ twice) of cop- 
per. The first of these compounds contains one equivalent 
of oxygen, united with one eq. of copper, while the second 
contains two eq. of oxygen, combined with one of copper. 
So the teroiiifle (tertio, third) or tritoxide (Jtritos, third) of 

195. When two substances form a componnd, how is the 
compound named? What are the compounds oxygen forms 
with other substances called? What is oxide of iron? What 
is chloride of hydrogen? When the elements unite in more 
than on^ proportion, how are the different proportions ex- 
pressed? What is protoxide of copper? Deuto or binoxide of 
copper? What is the tritoxide of nitrogen? How is the prefix 
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nitrogen, is a compound of three eq. of oxygen and one eq. 
of nitrogen. The same rule is observed with reg&rd to the 
compounds of other substances, as protosulphuret and bisul- 
puret of mercury ,,bicarbiiret of sulphur, terchloride of gold, 
&c. The prefix per 19 often used to indicate tlie highest 
compound known, as peroxide of* mercury ; and the prefix 
sesqui implies that two eq. of one of the substances is com- 
bined with three eq. of the other substance ; as sesquioxide 
of iron, which contains two eq. of iron and three eq. of oxy- 
gen. Generally, the electro-negative element is expressed 
first, as chloride of sulphur, and not sulphuret of chlorine; 
but this rule is not universally followed. 

196. Most of the compounds above described, which may 
properly be called binary, or bielementary, as being com- 
posed of two elements, are also capable of combining toge- 
ther, and forming other more complex compounds, usually 
called salts. In considering the relations they sustain to 
each other, they are usually divided into the two classes of 
acids and bases. The acids are generally more or less^ sour 
to the taste, change vegetable blues to red, and are electro- 
negative in relation to the other class ; while the bases are 
electro-positive, and restore the blue colors which have been 
changed to red by acids. Some of the bases are soluble in 
water, and are exceedingly acrid and caustic. 

A large proportion of all the acids are oxides, and are 
therefore called oxygen acids, or oxyacids ; but many con- 
tain hydrogen, and are' called hydracids. So, when a sul- 
phuret possesses acid properties, it is called a sulphur acid. 

As most of the acids belong to the first clas% or are ozy- 

per used ? Wbat is sesquioxide of iron ? Which element is usa- 
ftlly named first? 

196. Why may the compounds above described be called binarjr 
or bielementary? Into what two classes may they be divided* 
What is an acid ? What a base? What is an oxyacid ? What a 
bydracid? Why is special reference had^ in forming the nomen 
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acidfl, special reference is had to them in the nomenclature : 
and they are named by using the termination ic or ous in 
connection with the name of the substance with which the 
oxygen is combined to form the acid, the termination ic 
being used for the acid containing most oxygen, when there 
are more than one formed from the same substance, and 
the termination ous for the one containing least. Thus we 
have sulphuric and sulphurous acids, the former of which 
contains more oxygen, and is a more powerful acid than 
the latter. When there are more than two acids formed 
from the same substance, the prefix hypo (Atfpo, sub, or 
under) is used in connection with the name of one or the 
other of the two already described, as the case may require. 
Thus, we have four acids of sulphur, viz., the sulphuric, the 
%osulphuric, containing less oxygen than the sulphuric, 
the sulphurous, and the %;7(7sulphurous, which contains 
less oxygen than the sulphurous. 

When a compound, not containing oxygen, possesses acid 
properties, a part of the name of one of the substances is 
used as a prefix to the name of the other substance, to form 
a name for the acid. Thus, hydrochloric and hydrosulphu- 
he acids are compounds of hydrogen with chlorine and sul-> 
phur respectively. So chloriodic acid is a compound of 
chlorine and iodine. If no prefix of the kind is used, the 
acid is understood to be an oxyacid, as nitric acid, which is 
composed of nitrogen and oxygen. ^ 

197. The salts, are compounds of the acids with bases, as 
Glauber's salt (sulphate of soda), which is composed of sul* 

clature, to the oxyacids 1 How, are the names of these acids formed? 
How are the tenninations ic and ous used? How the prefix hypo? 
What is hyposulphuric acid? Hyposuiphurous ? When a com- 
pound, not containing oxygen, possesses acid properties, how is it 
named? What is the composition of hydrochloric acid? Chlorio- 
dic ' What is to be understood when no prefix is used ? 
107. Of what are salts composed ? How are the names of salta 
12* 
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phuric acid and soda. Names of the salts are formed by 
changing the termination of the name of the acid from ic 
into ate, and from ous into i7e, and expressing in full the ^ 
name of the base. Thus, sulphuric acid, combined with 
bases^ forms sulphates; carbon/c acid, carbona^e^^ £lc., of 
the bases with which they may be severally united ; as sulph- 
ate of lime, phosphate of alumina, hyposulpha^e of soda, &c. 
So sulphurous acid forms sulphites; nitrous acid, mirites; 
hyposulphurou5 acid, hyposulphites, &c., of the'various bases. 

Many of the metallic oxides serve as bases of salts, but in 
expressing them (thq salts), the word oxide is often omitted ; 
thus, sulphate of iron is the same as sulphate of the oxide 
of iron. If a higher oxide than the protoxide forms the base 
of a salt, it is usually expressed in full ; thus, we have the 
sulphate, nitrate, &c., of the binoxide of mercury. 

198. Acid or svper salts are such as contain an excess 
of acid, while basic or sub salts contain an excess of base ; 
salts that contain no excess of either acid or base being 
called neutral salts, A bisulphate contains twice, and a 
tersulphate three times as much acid as a sulphate. Pre- 
fixes derived from the Greek numerals are often used to ex- 
press the excess of base in the subsalts; as dinitrate of lead, 
a salt which contains 1 equiv. of nitric acid and 2 equiv. of 
oxide of lead. The same thing would be expressed by call- 
ing it bibasic nitrate of lead. 

The above explanations will serve to illustrate the funda- 
mental principles of the present nomenclature; but it is 

formed ? Of what is sulphate of lime composed ? I'hosphate of 
alumina 1 What name do salts formed by sulphurous acid take ? 
Hyposulphurpus acid? When a metallic oxide serves as the base 
of a salt, how is the name oden expressed? Give an example. 
When the oxide is not a protoxide, how is it expressed ? 

198. What are acid or super salts ? What are basic or sub salts ? 
What is a neutral salt? What is said of the acid in a bisulphate 9 
Tersulphate? Do the principles of the ifbmenclature apply to the 
more complex compounds T 
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admitted that it applies bat partially to the more complex 
chemical compounds, which, however, are not of frequent 
occurrence. 

199. Chemical Symbols. — Instead of writing the full name 
of substances, it is often convenient to substitute abbrevia- 
tions, which are called the symbols of these substances. For 
a simple substance, the first letter of the Latin name is gene- 
rally used ; but when there are two or more having the same 
initials, some other letter of the name is connected with the 
initial, m the symbols of all except one. Thus, O stands for 
oxygen, and Os for osmium ; B ibr boron, Ba for barium, 
and 6i for bismuth ; P for phosphorus, Pd for palladium* 
and Pt for platinum, &c. In the table on page 130, the 
symbols in general use for all the simple substances are given. 

These symbols indicate single equivalents of the substances 
they respectively represent ; and to indicate two, three, or 
more equivalents, a figure is placed a little below the symbol 
at the right. For instance, S signifies a single eq. of sulphur, 
Si, S3, &c., two, three, &c., eq. ; and O4, Cg, four eq. of oxy- 
gen, five' eq. of carbon, &c. To indicate that several sub- 
stances are combined, their symbols are simply written side 
by side, as HO, or with a comma between them, as H,0, or 
with the plus sign (4-), as H+O; all of which expressions 
represent a single equivalent of protoxide of hydrogen, or 
water. The comma and llhe plus sign are generally made 
use of only when the expression is somewhat complex; 
thus,N05 is the symbol for nitric acid, KO that for potassa, 
and NO5, KO, or NOg + KO, that of nitrate of potassa. 

Sometimes the plus sign is used when the substances be- 

■ — . . , I M ,_ — ■ 

199. For what purpose are chemical symbols used? What are 
the symbols of the simple substances? Whqn two elements have 
the same initials, what course is pursued ? What do these symbols 
indicate? What does a figure placed at the right of a symbol in- 
dicate? How is it indicated that several substances are combined? 
IVhen are commas and when the plus sign used ? What is to bo 
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tween which it is placed are not combined, but only 

mixed. 

It is to be particularly observed that small figures, placed 
at the right of letters, apply only to the ones to which they 
are attached ; but large figures, placed at the left, like alge- 
braic coefficients, affect all that follow them to the next 
comma or plus sign. Thus, POg represents phosphoric acid ; 
NaO, soda; NaOjPOg, phosphate of soda; 2(NaO,P06), 
two equivalents of the same phosphate of soda ; but 2NaO,PO, 
indicates a single eq. of bibasic phosphate of soda, which 
, contains two etj. of soda, united to one of acid. 

In consequence of the frequent occurrence of the double 
equivalent, it is .frequently expressed by drawing a line under 
the symbol of the single equivalent, or by a black letter. 
Thus, Al signifies an equiv. of aluminum, and Al or Al, two 
equivalents. AIO3 or AIO3 is the symbol for the sesquioxide 
of aluminum or alumina, and means the same as A1203. As 
oxygen forms an extensive list, of compounds, simple dots 
are often used to indicate its presence in them ; the above 
symbol for alumina would then become Al=:Al20^. Other 
examples follow the same rule. 

Combinations of these symbols, according to the princi- 
ples above explained, are called Chemical FormulcB; and the 
great advantages of their use, in expressing forcibly compli- 
cated chemical changes, will be %i\\y seen as we proceed. 

200. Isomerism. — Isomeric compounds (191) are such as 
have the same ultimate composition, but differ from each 
other in some or all of their sensible properties. The term 
is derived from the Greek isos^ equal, and meros, part. 

These compound?, though composed of the same elements 
in the same proportion, have usually different equivalents ; 
observed of large figures placed at the left of symbols ? How are 
double equivalents often expressed ? How is thfe presence of oxj» 
gen in compounds sometimes indicated 1 » 

200. What are isomeric compounds? How do the eqnivalena 
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thus, olefiant gas (CgHj) and etherine (C4H4), are isomerio^ 
being composed of carbon and hydrogen in the same pro- 
portion ; but the equivalent of olefiant gas (14) is only half 
that of etherine (28). 

Isomerism may also result from difference in the grouping 
or arrangement of the particles of compounds; thus, the 
particles of ^ulphuric acid (SO3) may be arranged in three 
modes, as SO3, SO + O^, or SOj+O; but we are entireljr ig- 
norant which is the actual arrangement in this well-known 
substance. Nitrate of ammonia (NH3,N05), when heated, 
becomes 2NO+3HO; that is, an equivalent 'of the salt is m 
changed into 2 eq. of binoxide of nitrogen, and 3 eq. of 
water. Change of grouping, therefore, may often produce 
important change of properties, while the oltimate composi- 
tion remains the same. 

201. Allotrojnstn. — This term is used to designate the 
different conditions in which a substance is sometimes found, 
as it regards the chemical action of other bodies. Thus, 
iron, in its ordinary state, is readily dissolved by nitric acid ; 
but if, before immersing a piece of iron wire in this acid, one 
end of it be heated to redness, or if it is connected with the 
positive electrode of a galvanic battery, or if it be immersed 
in the acid in contact with a piece of platinum, — in either 
of these cases, the acid fails to act upon it. So, if an aque- 
ous solution of chlorine be prepared in the dark, it may be 
kept in a dark place without change for a long time ; but if 
.the sun is permitted to shine upon it a few seconds, decom- 
position will commence, hydrochloric acid will be formed 
in the water, and bubbles of oxygen rise to the surface. 

Many other substances exhibit similar peculiarities, and 

are said to exist in different allotropic states. 

of two isomeric compounds generally ditfer from each other? Give 
an example. In what three different modes may the particles of 
Bulpbiiric acid be grouped? 
201. How is the term aliotropism used ? Give aa example. 
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H 202. The particles of liquid and gaseous bodies, as they 
onite to form solids, sometimes cohere together in an indis- 
criminate manner, and give rise to irregular, shapeless masses; 
but more frequently they attach themselves to each other in 
a certain order, so as to constitute solids possessed of a re- 
gularly limited form. The process by which such a body 
is produced is called crystalization; the solid itself is termed 
a crystal; and the science, the object of which is to deter- 
mine and classify the forms of crystals,, is crysfalography. 

Nature presents us with an abundance of crystals in the ^ 
mineral kingdom, but they may also be produced artificially 
by several processes. The essential condition is, that the 
particles of the substance to be cryatalized should be free to 
move among each other, which is accomplished by bringing 
it into the liquid state by solution or by melting it. Alum 
forms beautiful octohedral crystals, by mak- 
ing a saturated solution in warm water, and 
allowing it to cool slowly. If a small tree 
be made of copper wire, and its branches 
immersed in such a solution while cooling, 
on removing it, the part immersed will be 
covered with a multitude of small shining octohedrons, like 
fruit. If the solution be allowed to stand after it has become 
cold, the crystals will gradually increase jn size as the water 
evaporates. Comn[;,on salt, blue and green vitriol, and many 
other substances may be crystalized in a similar manner. 

Crystalization by fusion is also very common. If a quan 
tity of sulphur be melted and allowed to cool slowl y, upog 
202. How do the particles of bodies often unite together ? What 
J8 a crystal? May crystals be produced artificially? How may 
alum be crystalized? How may sulphur be crystalized? Does 
crystalization sometimes take place solids ? 
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Creaking the crnst and pouring out all that 
remains liquid, a mass of crystals will be 
found within, shooting in every direction, 
as represented in the figure. 

The crystalization of many substances, 
as sulphur, corrosive sublimate, iodine, &c^ 
may also be produced by sublimation. 

Even iu solids, crystalization sometimes takes place Cop* 
per wire which has been long kept is said often to lose its 
tenacity, in consequence of cubic crystals of the metal gra- 
dually forming in it When sugar is melted and allowed to 
cool, it forms a hard, transparent mass ; but by keeping some 
time, it gradually becomes opaque, and exhibits the ordiiihry 
white color and crystaline structure of refined sugar. Com- 
mon 'Memon candy,'' which is usually- sold in small flat 
pieces, an inch wide and four inches long, is beautifully 
transparent when first formed ; but after a few hours, crys- 
talization commences in numerous points, and gradually ex- 
tends through the mass, which now becomes opaque ; and 
at the same time its flavor is much improved. Many sub- 
stances, in cryslalizing, absorb a large quantity of water 
called their water of crystalization^ which is essential to the 
existence of the crystals. It sometimes amounts to half their 
weight. When exposed to the air, the water often evaporates, 
and the crystals fall to powder. They are then said to e^o- 
resce. Glauber^s salt is a noted instance of this. 

203. The forms of crystals are exceedingly diversified, 
but they may all be reduced to six systems or classes, and 
to fourteen forms, called primary forms. All other forms 
may be derived from these by regular process, and are there* 
fore called secondary forms. 

When a substance crystalizes, a ver^f small crystal is first 

203. To how many systems may all the forms of crystals be re- 
duced ? How many primary forms are there ? When a substance 
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fonned, which gradually increases in size by the depositiou 
of particles on every side;. but sometimes, as the process is 
going on, a change in the deposite takes place, and regular 
spaces are left at the angles or edges, on which no deposite 
m made ; and a secondary form then results. This is illus- 
trated by the accompanying figures. We will suppose some 




substance is crystalizing (as common salt), the primary form 
of which is a cube, as A. From some cause not understood, 
as the additions are made on the different faces, a small space 
is left at the angles, and soon the form 6 is produced. Ff 
the process is continued, after a time the crystal is seen of 
the form C, and then of the form D, which is evidently an 
octahedron, with its angles truncated; and if the process 
were continued, a perfect octahedron would at length be 
formed. The octahedron is therefore a secondary of the 
6ube. In the same manner a substance whose primary form 
is an octahedron, may produce a cubic crystal. 

All substances are limited in the number of their crystaiine 
forms. Thus, calcareous spar crystalizes in rhombohedrons, 
fluor spar in cubes, and quartz in six-sided pyramids ; and 
these forms are so far peculiar to those substances, that fluor 
spar never crystalizes in rhombohedrons or six-sided pyra- 
mids, nor calcareous spar or quartz in ciihes. Crystaiine 
form may, therefore, serve as a ground of distinction between 
di&rent substances. But the composition of substances 
having the same form is not necessarily the .same, nor are 



crystalizes, what is first formed? Explain the mode in which 
secondary forms resalt. May crystaiine form serve as a' means of 
distinguishing different substances? 
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t}ie erystaline forms of the same substances always iden- 
tical 

204. Isomorphism, — Isomorphous substances (from isos* 
equal, and morphe^ form), are such as may be substituted 
one for another in compounds they form with other sub- 
stances, without changing the form of the crystals. The 
several varieties of alum furnish a good example. Thus, 
common alum (K0,S08-f AljOj, 3 SOjH-24 HO) usually crys- 
talizes in octahedrons; but for the alumina (which is the 
sesquioxide of aluminum) the sesquioxide of chromium may 
be substituted, producing chrome alum (KOfiOs+CrJDa^ 
3SO3+24 HO), or the sesquioxide of iron, producing iron 
alum (KO,SOa+Fea08,3S08 4-24 HO), and the crystals have 
the same external form. These alums are also very similar 
in other properties. These several sesquioxides are there- 
fore said to be isomorphous ; and numerous similar groups 
might be formed, but a further discussion of the subject 
would be unsuited to this work. 

205. Dimorphism. — A substance is sometimes found, when 
ciystalizing at difierent times and under different circum- 
stances, to form crystals which belong to two different pri- 
mary forms, and is then said to be dimorphous. Carbonate 
of lime and sulphur are of this kind. The term is from 
disy double, and morphcy form. 

204. What are isomorphous substances ? 

2)5. When is a substance said to be dimorphoas ? What iab- 
■Caiices are mentioned as being dimorphous ? 
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PART III. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

irON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

206. The substances usually reckoned in this class are 
thirteen in number ; viz., — 

Oxygen, Phosphorus, Chlorine, 

Hydrogen, Boron, Iodine, 

Nitrot'en, Silicon, Bromine, 

Carboy Selenium, Fluorine. 

• Sulphur, 
These have been variously classified by diflerent writers, 
but nothing would be gained by it in so elementary a work 
as the present. We therefore proceed to discuss them in 
the order mentioned, discussing also, under each after the 
first, the more important compounds it forms with any of 
the preceding elements. 

OXYGEN. 

Symbol, O; Equivalenty 8; Density^ 1.10 

207. History. — Oxygen (from oxus^ acid, and gennaOj to 
produce) was discovered by Priestley and Scheele, indepen- 
dently of each other, in 1774. It has been called empyreal 
o<7^ because it supports combustion, and vital air, because 
necessary to respiration. It is probably the most abundant 

206. What are the thirteen non-metallic elements ? 

207. What is the derivation of the name oxygen? By whom 
was oxygen discovered ? Why has it been called empyreal air? 
Why vital air ? What is said of its abundance ? 

(146) 
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of the elementary substances, and con8titute« a. large part of 
the mass of the earth ; it also forms an ingredient of nearly 
all animal and vegetable substances. 

208. Preparation. — Oxygen is a ^seous substance, and 
may be obtained from several sources ; but the best method 
to procure it, when only a small quantity is required, is to heat 
an ounce or less of chlorate of potash in a green glass flask 
or retort. This salt is composed of chloric acid, 01,05, and 
potash, KO ; and, when heated nearly to redness, gives up 
the whole of its oxygen, as shown by the following formula. 
Thus, RO,C106=KCl + 60; each atom of the salt yielding 
one atom of chloride of potassium, and six atoms of oxygen. 
The process succeeds better if a little peroxide of manganese 
b mixed with the salt before heating it One ounce of 
chlorate of potash, mixed with forty grains of peroxide of 
manganese, will yield a little more than two gallons of the 
pure gas. * . 

209. The accompa- 
nying figure will serve 
to illustrate the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus 
required for the experi- 
ment The salt, con- 
tained in a retort, is 
heated by a spirit-lamp, which produces no smoke, and the 
gas, as it forms, passes under a receiver filled with water, 
and placed on a shelf in a pneumatic cistern, a section of 
which is shown in the figure. The receiver is open at the 

208. What is its state 1 What is the best mode of preparing it ? 
•What is chlorate of potash composed of? How many atoms of 

oxygen are yielded by each atom of the salt? What compound is 
formed at the same time ? What other substance should be mixed, 
with the salt before heating it ? What quantity of oxygen may be 
obtained from an ounce of the salt ? 

209. Describe the apparatus for preparing the gas. Why is a 
spirit-lamp used, rather than one itrith oil ? Why does the gas rise 
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bottom, and it is first filled tvith water by plunging it in the 
cistern, and then bringing it to its upright position, and rais- 
ing it carefully to its place upon the shelf, which is just be- 
neath the surface ol the water. The water rises in the re- 
ceiver, in consequence of the atmospheric pressure (see the 
author's J^aiural Philosophy^ p. 136) ; and when the gas is 
forced underneath, it rises in bubbles, displacing the water, 
and occupying the highest part of the receiver, — the shelf 
being supposed to have an aperture in it, to allow the gas to 
pass upward, and the water also to escape. 

When a large qfuantity of oxygen is to be obtained, it is 
more economical to make use of saltpetre (nitrate of potash); 
but a much greater heat is required to decompose it, and an 
iron retort must therefore be substituted, instead of glass. 
The iron retort containing the saltpetre is placed in a fur- 
nace, the heat of which can be easily regulated, and a lead 
tube is connected with it, leading to the pneumatic cistern. 
As soon as the bottle has attained a full red-heat^ the gas 
begins to come over ; and if care is taken to prevent the 
heat becoming too great, very pure oxygen will be obtained. 
The changes that tSke place are illustrated by the following 
formula :— KO,N05=KO,N03-*-2 O. Thus, each atom of 
nitrate of potash yields one atom of hyponitrite of potash^ 
and two atoms of oxygen. 

This gas may also be procured from the peroxides of 
manganese, lead, and mercury, and from other substances. 
Whatever mode of preparing it may be adopted, the first 
portions of gas that come over should always be allowed to 
escape, as it will be mixed with atmospheric air, contained 
in the apparatus at the beginning of the operation. 

Oxygen gas is also given off by plants under the influence 
of light. Let a sprig of mint be placed in a white glass 

in the receiver through the water? Describe the mode of prepar- 
ing oxygen from saltpetre. What other substances are mentioned 
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globe, which is then to be filled quite full of spring-water, 

and the mouth inverted in a tumbler of water, 

as shown in the figure. It is then to be placed 

in the direct rays of the sun ; and in a short 

time, bubbles of gas will be seen collecting in 

the upper part of the glass, which is nearly 

pure oxygen. 

210. Properties.— Fnre oxygen is a color- 
less gas, without odor or taste, and has never 
yet been reduced to the liquid state by any 
degree of cold or pressure. It is very slightly absorbed by 
water, 100 cubic inches of that liquid taking up 3 or 4 of 
the gas. It is heavier than air, 100 cubic inches weighing 
34.19 grains, while the same volume of air weighs only 31.01 
grains. Its density is therefore 1.102. It has a very exten- 
sive range of affinity, entering into combination with all, or 
nearly all, the other elements. 

Oxygen is a powerful supporter of combustion ; and all 
substances that are capable of burning in the open air, burn 
in it with far greater brilliancy. A piece of wood, on which 
the least spark of light is visible, bursts into flame the mo- 
ment it is put into a jar of oxygen ; lighted charcoal emits 
beautiful scintillations ; and phosphorus burns with so pow- 
erful and dazzling a light that the eye cannot bear its im- 
pression. Even iron and steel, which are not commonly 
ranked among the inflammables, undergo rapid combustion 
in oxygen gas. 

The combustion of iron and steel is effected by introduc- 

from which oxygen may be prepared ? Describe the mode of ob- 
taining oxygen from plants. 

210. Mention. some of the properties of this substance. Has it 
eve' been reduced to the liquid state ? Is it absorbed by water ? 
What is its specific gravity, as compared with atmospheric air? 
What is said of its affinity for the other elements ? What is said 
of its power of supporting combustion ? How may a wire of iron 
13» 
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iDg it in the form of wire or thin slips, — ^as pieces of watch- 
spring, — ^into a vessel of the gas, as shown 
in the figure. The combustion is com- 
menced by attaching to the lower extre- 
mity a piece of spunk or other combusti* 
ble, which is ignited the moment it is to 
be introduced into the gas. As the com- 
bustion progresses, if the cork is tight, 
the water contained around the bottom of 
the receiver in the shallow dish is seen 
to rise, and more must be poured in, to 
prevent the entrance of air from without. 
This is occasioned by the absorption of 

the oxygen by the iron, to form oxide of iron, which falls 







in melted globules into the dish. When a 
^U-K lighted candle is let down by a wire into a 

^..-^pv.^ jar of this gas, as in the figure, the case is 
different ; the candle burns for a time with 
increased splendor, but soon the flame 
begins to diminish, and at length entirely 
disappears, without any diminution of the 
volume of gas contained within. If the' 
candle be relighted and returned to the re- 
ceiver, it is now instantly extinguished, the 
gas having lost entirely its power of sup- 
porting combustion. The reason is, that the oxygen h^s 
disappeared, and a new gas, carbonic acid (CO2), taken its 
place, which has exactly the same volume as the oxygen 
from which it was formed. If a piece of burning charcoal 
had been used, the result would have been the same. 




or steel be made to burn in it? Why does the Wator rise in the 
receiver as the combustion proceeds? Why does it not rise when 
a candle is burned in it? Why will not the candle burn if placed 
k second time in the gas? 
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^11. Ordinary combustion consists in the union of com* 
bastible matter with oxygen, and is usually attended by the 
erolution of heat and light. A new substance is also formed, 
which may be solid, liquid, or gaseous. When iron is 
bnroed, a solid product (oxide of iron) results, which just 
equals the weight of the iron and oxygen together, that have 
disappeared during the operation. It is evident that in every 
case the product of the lanbustion must be equal in weight 
to that of the oxygen anC^her substance which have com- 
bined. 

Combustion may, however, be produced without oxygen ; 
a piece of phosphorus or powdered antimony, let down into 
a receiver filled with chlorine, will take fire spontaneously, 
and bum with the evolution of light and heat ; so that ordi- 
nary combustion can only be considered as a particular case 
of chemical action. 

Combustion is the great source of artificial heat and light 
(114). To produce an intense heat, means are contrived to 
force large quantities of air (one-fifth of which is oxygen) 
in contact with a mass of ignited coal, the carbonic acid 
formed being allowed to escape freely. To produce light, 
we bum oil, tallow, or other substances which contain a 
large proportion of the same material as coal, as we shall 
see hereafter. By supplying the burning body with pure 
oxygen, the intensity of both the heat and light is greatly 
increased. A very considerable heat is also produced, sim- 

211. What is ordinary combustion ? When iron is burned in 
ox/gen gas, what compound is produced ? When a substance is 
burned, to what must the weight of the compound produced always 
be equal ? May combustion take place without oxygen 1 What 
instances are mentioned? What may ordinary combustion then 
be considered ? What is the great source of artificial heat ? How 
is an intense heat produced 1 If the burning body were supplied 
with pure oxygen, what would be the effect? 
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ply by blowing with a 
proper blowpipe througb 
the flame of a lamp oi 
candle, which is sufficient for numerous small operations. 
■^ 212. Hefptrofum is also supported by oxygen jas, which . 
is absolutely essential to the process ; no animal can live in 
an atmosphere that does not contain it A small animal, as 
a bird, confined in a close box, Ms no inconyenience for a 
time ; but the oxygen gradually n absorbed, carbonic acid 
gas taking its place, and respiration becomes laborious, until 
at length the animal dies for the want of oxygen. Pure 
oxygen, however, does not answer the purposes of respira- 
tion, as it excites the vital action too much, producing vari- 
ous inflammatory symptoms, and at length death, as the 
result of the over^ction. 

213. Manipulation of Gases, — The general method of 
collecting oxygen, described above, answers for all the gases 
that are not absorbed by water. In the same mode, also, a 
gas may be transferred from one receiver to another. When 
a gas is to be collected that is largely absorbed by water, 
some other liquid must be used, as mercury, or a saturated 
solution of salt ; or the air may be removed by the air-pump, 
and then the gas admitted. . 

HTDROGEN. 

Symbol, H ; Equivalent^ 1 ; Density, 0.069. 

214. History, — ^This gas was first described by Cavendish 

212. 1.8 oxygen essential to the support of anima s? What ivill 
be the effect of confining an animal in a close box? Will pure 
oxygen answer for the support of respiration ? 

213. What is the method to be adopted in the manipnlation of 
gases that are absorbed by water? 

214. By whom was hydrogen first described? What was it 
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in 1766, and received from him the name of inflammable air^ 
because of its combustibility. It has received its present 
name because it forms a part of water (from hudoir^ water, 
and gevnao, to produce), it is not found free in nature, but 
constitutes one-ninth pa;rt of water, and enters into nearly 
all animal and vegetable substances. 

215. Preparation. — ^Hydrogen gas is always procured by 
the decomposition of water, either directly or indirectly,- 
The direct method consists in passing the vapor of water 
over n)etallic iron, heated to redness. This is done by put- 
ting iron wire into a gun-barrel open at both ends^ to one 
of which is attached a retort containing pure water, and to 
the other a bent tube. The gun-barrel is placed in a furnace, 
and when it has acquired a full red-heat, the water in the 
retort is made to boil briskly. The gas, which is copiously 
disengaged as soon as the steam comes in contact with the 
glowing iron, passes along the bent tube, and may be col- 
lected in convenient vestels, by dipping the free extremity 
of the tube into the water of a pneumatic trough. 

The arrange- 
ment of the ap- 
paratus will be 
seen by the ac- 
companying 
figure, aisth^ 
retort contain- 
ing the water, hb^ iji^ace, with the gun-barrel, cc, in which 
are the iron turnings to be heated, and at the left is the re- 
ceiver to coUecf the gas as jt is formed. 

The second, or indirect method, which is the one usually 

then called ? Why did it receive its present name? Is it formed 
namrally in a free state 1 In what is it found 1 

215. F:om what is hydrogen always prepared? Describe the 
method of preparing it by the decomposition of water by means o! 
uon. Describe the second and more common mode. Describe 
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adopted in practice, consists simply in dropping pieces of 
zinc (or iron) into sulphuric acid, diluted with five or six 
times iti weight of water, and contained in a convenient 
retort Action immediately commences, without the aid of 
heat, and the gas may be collected 
over water. A jar prepared as in the 
figure is very convenient for the 
purpose. The water and zinc are 
first introduced, and after the cork 
with the tubes is carefully inserted 
in its place, the acid is poured in 
through the long-necked funnel. 
The gas is collected by means of 
a tube leading from the cover to a 
receiver, as before. 

Hydrogen gas is also very readily procured by the action 
of metallic potassium or sodium upon water. A small re- 
ceiver is first filled wifii water, and then a piece 
of the metal, wrapped in bibulous paper, is 
quickly placed under it ; as soon as the paper 
becomes moistened, violent action takes place, 
and the hydrogen that is liberated rises to the 
upper part of the receiver. This method, on 
account of the high price of potassium and so- 
dium, is very expensive. 
216. Properties. — Pure hydrogen jms is without color, 
odor, or taste, and refracts light powMniy. It has never 
yet been reduced to the liquid state. It does not support 
respiration, but may be breathed, when mixed with air, with- 
out injury. 

It is the lightest substance known, and is therefore often 




the mode of preparing it by means of metallic potassium or 
sodium. 

2 6. Describe some of the properties of hydrogen. What is said 
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nsed for filling balloons. It is sixteen times lighter than 
oxygen, and more than fourteen times lighter than atmo- 
spheric air, 100 cabic iaches weighing 
only 2.14 grains. Soap -hubbies filled ' 
with it rise readily through the air. 
They may be formed very easily by at- 
taching a common tobacco*pipe by its 
stem * to a gas-bottle filled with the gas, 
and forcing out the gas slowly, imme- 
diately after dipping the mouth of the pipe in a strong solu- 
tion of soap in warm water. 

Hydrogen gas is eminently combustible, and 
boms with a feeble yellowish flame. This may be 
shown by pouring some dilute sulphuric acid upon 
some pieces of zinc in a vial, and inserting a cork 
with a small glass tube or pipe-stem, as shown in 
the accompanying figure. In a short time a jet of 
hydrogen will issue from the tube, and may be in- 
flamed. This is often described as the philosophical candle. 

if, now, as the jet continues to burn, a glass tube, - 
not more than half an inch in diameter, and one or 
two feet long, be held over it, and properly mail- 
aged, a clear musical note will be produced, its 
pitch depending upon the length and diameter of 
the tube.^ It is occasioned by successive explo- 
sions within the tube, which follow each other so 
rapidly as to cause the air in the tube to vibrate, 
as in a musical instrument. 

The following is an interesting and instructive 

experiment with this gas. Let a bell-glass receiver 

, be filled with it in the pneumatic cistern, and then. 





of its lightness ? What use is often made of it? How may soap. 
bubbles be formed with it? How may its combustion be shown? 
Bow may musical sounds be produced by it? When a receiver 
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carefully lifting it with the left hand, with 
the rijrht hand pass up into the interior a 
lighted candle, as represented in the figure. 
As the flame enters the hydrogen, it will 
take fire with a slight explosion, and con-- 
tinue to bum where it is in contact with 
the air ; but the candle being carried farther 
upward into 'the pure hydrogen, will be 
extinguished. The hydrogen, being com« 
bustible, is inflamed by the burning candle, 
but, not being a supporter of combustion, 
the candle is extinguished as soon as it is 
surrounded by it. The gas is retained in the receiver when 
lifted from its place, ^because of its being so much lighter 
than air. 

Though hydrogen is the most volatile substance known, 
and universally classed with the non-metallic elements, by 
many it is believed to be really a metal, which class of bodies 
it resembles in some of its properties. 




Compounds of Hydrogen and Oxygen. 

There are only two compounds of these substances known, 
the protoxide, or water, and the peroxide ; and the latter is- 
altogether an artificial product, of difficult formation. 

217. Protoxide of Hydrogen^ or Water — HO, or Aq. ; eq., 
(1 -f 8=)9. — ^This compound, considered in all its important 

filled with it is lifted from its place, why does not the gas instantly 
escape? If a lighted candle is raised into the gas, what will be 
the effect? Is it a supporter of combustion? Why does the gas 
burn only at the surface, when it comes in contact with the air? 
What class of bodies does hydrogen, in many of its properties, re* 
semble? How many compounds of oxygen and hydrogen are 
there? 

217. What is the common name for protoxide of hydrogen? 
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/elatioDs, and absolutely universal diffusion, is probably the 
most important substance known to man. It is the sole 
prodoct of the combustion of hydrogen, whether in the open 
air or mixed with oxygen gas. In the experiment for pro- 
daciog musical sounds, the water that is formed will be seen 
to condense in considerable quantity on the inside of the 
glasg tube, at the beginning of the process, but it will b0 
evaporated when the tube becomes hot. 

The affinity of hydrogen for oxygen is very great, but the 
two gases do not combine spontaneously, even if kept toge- 
ther for any length of time. We have seen above (192) that 
two measures of hydrogen combine with exactly one measure 
of oxygen ; and the mixture may be exploded by the approach 
of flame, by the electric spark, by inten'sely heated metal, or 
by the mere presence of spongy platinum, a substance that 
will be described hereafter. To explode the mixed gases by 
the electric spark, the spark must be made to pass through 
them. This is accomplished in the following manner. A small 
metallic vessel, as a miniature cannon, has a metallic wire, 
W, inserted in one side through n 
piece of wood or ivory, so as to i 
extend nearly through to the other 
side, as shown in the figure. The piece is then to be filled 
with the proper mixture of the gases, and a cork,C, inserted 
in the muzzle. If, now, a spark of electricity be communi- 
cated to the ball of the wire W, in escaping from the other 
end it ignites the gases, and the cork is forced out with a 
loud report. If a mixture of equal parts of hydrogen and 
atmospheric air is .used, the efiect will be nearly the same. 

The ignition of hydrogen by spongy platinum is well 

What is said of its importance to man? What is formed when 
hydrogen is burned ? How is this shown in the experiment for 
producing musical sounds? Will oxygen and hydrogen combine 
spontaneously? In what proportion by measure do they united 
How may the mixture be exploded ? By what means is the elec* 
14 
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shown by holding a small piece of this substance in a jet oi 
the gas, by means of a small wire twisted round it. The 
platinum must be perfectly dry. It gradually becomes heated 
to redness, and soon the jet is inflamed. The common hp' 
drogen fire-apparatus acts upon this principle. Its construc- 
tion is shown in the figure in the margin. A 
cylindrical glass vessel, A, is partly filled wilh 
dilute sulphuric acid, and in it is a small glass 
receiver, B, firmly cemented at the top into a 
cap connected with the brass cover. By the 
action of the acid upon a piece of zinc, Z, 
suspended inside of this receiver near the bot- 
tom, it is soon filled with hydrogen gas, 
which, on turning the faucet F, is forced out 
by the rise of the liquid upon a piece of platinum sponge, 
contained in the cup C. Soon the platinum is heated so as 
to inflame the jet of hydrogen, from which a candle can be 
at once lighted. The platinum sponge often loses its pro- 
perty of inflaming hydrogen, but recovers it again by being 
heated. 

TJie compound blowpipe^ which is an invention of Dr. 
Hare of Philadelphia, is a contrivance by which two jets, 
one of hydrogen and another of oxygen, are made to issue 
together, and are inflamed as they escape. The gases are 
brought by flexible tubes from separate gas-holder^ so as to 
discharge, as near as may be, two measures of hydrogen to 
one of oxygen. The heat produced by this instrument is 
very great, probably exceeding that produced by any other 
means. Platinum and other substances incapable of fusion 
in the hottest furnaces, are melted, and often even volatilized 
by it A small piece of lime, held in the flame, becomes 
intensely heated, and glows with a brilliant light, exceeding 

trie spark passed through the mixture? Describe the hydrogen 
fire-apparatus. The compound blowpipe. The Drummond light 
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any other that can be produced artificially. It is known 
under the name of the Drummond light j and is much used 
for practical purposes. 

Sv218. Water, at common temperatures, is a transparent, 
colorless liquid, without taste or smell. In the open air, it 
boils at 212°, and freezes at 32°. Vapor.of water, or steam, 
is perfectly colorless and transparent, and has a density of 
0.620, air being 1. A cubic inch of water weighs 252.458 
grs., and a cubic foot 1000 grs.,'or 62} lbs. avoirdupois. 

Water combines with many substances in definite propor- 
tions, and the compounds are called hydrates. Substances 
containing no water are said to be anht/drous. 

Water is seldom, if ever, found in its natural state per- 
fectly pure, that of wells and springs -always containing mat- 
ter in solution obtained from the soil. Kain and snow 
water, even, iJways contain foreign matter. 




Ice is crystallized water. In the annexed figure some of 
the forms of these crystals are represented; as they are occa- 
Bionally seen in the flakes of falling snow. Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8 are more common than the simpler forms of Nos. 
1 and 2. 

218. What is water at ordinary temperatures? What are 
its boiling and freezing points ? What is the density of steam, 
as compared with air ? What is the density of ice, water being 
1? What*is the weight of a cubic foot of water? What 
are its componnds called? When is a substance said to be 
anhydrous? Is the water of wells and springs pure? Explain 
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The different processes for procaring hydrogen, given 
the subject. The first method is founded on the fact that 
iron, at high temperatures, decomposes water when presented 
to it in the form of steam, the oxygen combining with the 
iron to form protoxide of iron, and the hydrogen being set 
free. The changes are thus represented: HO-hFe=FeO+ 
H. The changes which take place in the second and more 
common process for procuring this gas, are more compli- 
cated. They are represented in the following formula : thus, 
HO,S09+Zn=ZnO,S09+H. In this case it will still be 
seen that it is the water which supplies the hydrogen. The 
oxygen of the water is transferred to the zinc, forming prot- 
oxide of zinc, with which the sulphuric acid immediately 
combines. When a piece of clean zinc is immersed in water, 
little action takes place, because the outside becomes coated 
with a thin film of oxide of zinc, which is inso]uble in water; 
but if sulphuric acid is present, this oxide ' is instantly dis- 
solved, and thus a clean surface constantly exposed to the 
water. 

In the third process, the metal itself at once decomposes 
a portion of the water, forming « soluble oxide of -the metal, 
and liberating the hydrogen. Thus, HO + K = KO + H. 

219. Peroxide of Hydrogen— ^0^\ eq., (1 + 16=)17.— 
This substance is formed only by a difficult and rather com- 
plicated process, and iis easily decomposed into water and 
oxygen. It is a liquid, and has- a specific gravity of I.45| 
water being 1. . 

the method of procuring hydrogen by the action of heated iroa 
upon steam. Explain the second mode, by the use of sulphnrio 
acid and zinc. Explain the last process described, by the use of 
metallic potassium or sodium. 

219. What is the composition of peroxide of hydrogen? 
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Symholy N; Equivalent^ 14; Density, 0.972. 

220. History. — ^The existence of this clement has been 
rhowu since 1772 ; and it was recognised as a constituent 
of the atmosphere in 1775. It was fir^t called azote (from 
0, privitive, and 2oe, life), because it does not support life ; 
it receives its present name from the circumstance that it 
forms an ingredient of nitre. 

221. Preparation, — Nitrogen gas is readily prepared, 
nearly pure, by burning a piece of phosphorus in a receiver 
over water. A small cup, C, containing 
a piece of phosphorus, is placed upon 
the surface of the water in the pneumatic 
cistern, the phosphorus ignited, and the 
receiver then placed over it. The phos- 
phorus continues to burn, absorbing all 
the oxygen, and the water rises to sup- ^_ 
ply its place, as shown in the figure. F~ -IfF 
Some vapor of phosphorus, carbonic acid, tt^ 
and perhaps a trace of other gases, may ff 
be contained in the nitrogen thus prepared, but it will be 
found sufficiently pure for nearly all purposes. Other pro- 
cesses might be described for procuring it, but the above is 
the most speedy and convenient. 

222. Properties. — ^Pure nitrogen is a colorless gas, wholly 
devoid of smell and taste, and is distinguished from other 
gases more by negative characters than by any striking qua- 

220. Why has nitrogen been 'called azote? Why has it received 
'Jts present name ? 

221. How may nitrogen gas be prepared ? Why does tte water 
rise in the receiver as the combustion goes on ? Will the nitrogen 
thus prepared be pure ? 

222. What are some of the properties of nitrogen 1 Does it sup- 

14» I. 
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lity. It 18 not a supporter of combustion, but, on the con- 
trary, extinguishes all burning bodies that are immersed in 
it. No animal can live in it ; but yet it exerts no injurious 
action either on the lungs or on the system at large, the pri- 
vation of oxygen gas being the sole cause of death. It is 
not inflammable, like hydrogen; though, under favorable 
circumstances, it may be made to unite with oxygen. It is 
slightly dissolved by water, and is sometimes found in the 
water of mineral springs, as at Lebanon, in the state of New 
York. 100 cubic inches of the gas weigh 30.16 grs., giving 
a specific gravity of 0.97. 



Atmospheric Air. 

223. The earth is everywhere surrounded by a mass of 
gaseous matter, called the atmospMre^ which is preserved at 
its surface by the force of gravity, and revolves with it around 
the sun. It is colorless and invisible, excites neither taste 
nor smell when pure, and is not sensible to the touch, unless 
when it is in motion. It possesses the physical properties 
of elastic fluids in a high degree. Its specific gravity is 
unity (I), being the standard with which the density of all 
gaseous substances is compared. It is 814 times lighter 
than water, and nearly 11,065 times lighter than mercury, 
100 cubic inches weighing 31.01 grs. 
. Atmospheric air is .composed of nitrogen and oxygen, 
with a variable proportion of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
and usually a trace of ammonia. Besides these, there may 
occasionally be other substances present, depending upon 
local causes, as the odoriferous principle of plants, and the 

port combustion or respiration? Is it absorbed by water? Is it 
sometimes found in the water of springs ? 

223. What is meant by the atmosphere? Is the atmosphere 
visible ? How many times is atmospheric air lighter than water 7 
What is the weight of IOC cubic inches? What is the atmosphaie 
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miasraata of marshes, which is supposed tabe the chief cause 
of disease in many unhealthy situations; but they cannot be 
detected by chemical tests. 

Instruments for determining the relative proportion of the 
gases composing the atmosphere are called eudiameters. The 
following contrivance answers the purpose 
?ery well. Let a glass tube, closed at one 
end, and graduated to 100 parts, with a small 
piece of phosphorus supported in it on a wire 
near the top, be placed as in the figure, with 
the open end immersed in a vessel of water. 
The phosphorus gradually absorbs the oxy- 
gen of the air in the tube, and the water rises 
to supply its place. In one or two days, de- 
pending upon the temperature, the absorption 
will be complete ; and the number of the di- 
vision of the tube now filled with water will 
indicate the proportion of oxygen. 

By the above and other similar modes of fc^is===-=^ 
analysis, it is found that the atmosphere in 100 parts is 
composed of — 

By Weight, 

Nitrogen 76.9. . . . 

Oxygen 23.1..; 




' By Measure. , 
...79.3 



\ 



100 



.20.7 
100 



The proportion of carbonic acid varies from 2 to 6 parts in 
10,000 of air. 

The atmosphere is believed to extend to the heigh t?l of 
about fbrty-five miles, becoming continually less and less 
dense from the surface upward ; and presses by its gravity 



composed of? What are instruments for determining the relative 
proportions of the gases composing the atmosphere called ? De- 
scribe the eudiometer figured in the margin. What are the pro- 
portions of nitrogen and oxygen by weight and by volume ? What 
is the proportion of caroonic acid usually present? ^How high doe* 
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npon the sujface with a force equal, ordinarily, to about 15 
.bs. to the square inch. It is capable of supporting a column 
of water about 34 feet, and a column of mercury about 30 
inches in peipendicular height. 

The chief chemical properties of the atmosphere are owing 
to the presence of oxygen gas. Air from which this princi- 
ple has been withdrawn, is nearly inert. It can no longer 
support respiration and combustion, and metals are not oxy- 
dized by being heated in it. The uses of the nitrogen are 
in a great measure unknown. It has been supposed to act 
BS a mere diluent to the oxygen ; but it most probably serves 
some useful purpose in the economy of animals and plants, 
the exact nature of which has not been discovered. 

The question has often been discussed, whether the oxy- 
gen and nitrogen of the atmosphere are to be considered as 
chemically combined, or only in a state of mixture ; but the 
latter opinion now generally prevails. It has been supposed 
that if they are merely in a state of mixture, oxygen, 
being the most dense, ought to settle towards the 
surface of the earth ; but it is found by experiment 
that gases, whatever may be their relative density, 
when brought in contact, mix uniformly with each 
other. Thus, if two bottles, a and e, are each filled 
with a gas, the most dense being in the lower, and 
are then made to communicate together by means 
of the faucets b and c, and connecting tube tf, the 
two gases will gradually diffuse themselves equally 
through the whole space. The mixture of the gases 
will even take place through thin membranes, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable ; the least dense of the gases pass- 
ing much the most rapidly. 

the atmosphere extend? What is the amoant of atmospheric pres- 
sure upon each square inch of surface? To what are \he chief 
chemical properties of the air owing? Are the gases in the atmo- 
sphere to be considered in combination, or only in mixture ? Why 
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There is still one circumstance for consideration respect- 
ing the atmosphere. Since oxygen is necessary to combus- 
lion, to tlie respiration of animals, and to various other na- 
tural operations, by all of which that gas is withdrawn from 
the air, it is obvious that its quantity would gradually dimi- 
nish, unless the tendency of these causes were counteracted 
by some compensating process. This, to some considerable 
eztent, is accomplished by vegetation, as it is found that 
healthy plants, under the influence of^the sun's light, are 
constantly absorbing carbonic acid from the air, the carbon 
of which is retained, while the oxygen is returned to the air, 
as we have before seen (216). Still, it has been calculated 
that the loss of oxygen employed in respiration, over the 
whole surface of the globe, in 100 years, would not exceed 
Y^^ part of the whole quantity contained in the atmosphere. 



Compounds of JVUrogen and Oxygen. 

224. Oxygen combines with nitrogen in ^ve different pro- 
portions, forming the compounds NO, NOg, NO3, NO4, and 
NOfi ; the last three of which are acids. 

225. Protoxide 0/ Nitrogen— NO ', eq., (14 + 8 =) 22. 
—This is a colorless gas, 
of a sweetish taste and 
smell, and is sometimes 
called nitrous oxide. 1 00 
cubic inches of it weigh 
47.22 grs., its density 
therefore being 1.52. It 
is best prepared as shown in the figure, by heating nitrate 

does not the heaviest settle to the surface ? Under what circum- 
stances do plants give out oxygen to the air? 

224. In how many proportions do oxygen and nitrogen combine 1 
What is the relative proportion of oxygen in each 1 

22G. What are some of the properties of protoxide of nitrogen ? 
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df ammonia, by means of a spiriulamp, in a glass retorU 
The sole product of the operation, when carefully conducted^ 
so as not to raise the temperature too high, are water and 
the gas in question. Thus, nitrate of ammonia, NIJsJ^'Os, 
when heated, becomes 3 HO +2 NO; each atom of the salt 
yielding 3 atoms of water and 2 atoms of the gas. 
This gas may be collected over water, but should not be 
allowed to stand long over it, as it is gra- 
dually absorbed. A lighted candle and 
phosphorus bum in it with great brilliancy, 
and sometimes the combustion of iron wire 
in it may be effected, but not without dif- 
ficulty. By a pressure of about 50 aimo- 
spheres it is compressed into a liquid, 
which freezes or becomes solid at about 
150° below zero; and by the evaporation 
of this solid, a temperature considerably 
lower than ihis has been attained. Its 
action on the system, when breathed, is very remarkable, 
producing a species of intoxication, which has acquired for 
it the name of laughing gas. In a few cases, when it has 
been inspired, injurious effects have resulted ; and it should 
never be breathed but with caution. 

226. Binoxide ofMtro^ 
gen—SO^] eq., (14 + 16 

= ) 30 This is also a 

gaseous substance, and is 
easily obtained by pouringr 
nitric acid upon pieces of 
copper contained in a- glass 
retort. The arrangement 
shown in the figure is very 

From what is it prepared ? Explain the process. Will this gas 
•upport combustion 1 Why has it been called laughing gas? 
226. How is binoxide of nitrogen prepared 1 Explain the pro- 
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conreuient for the purpose. Into the glass vesseA d put some 
clean pieces of metallic copper, and then introduce the cover, 
tbroogh which passes the glass tube h^ with a funnel at top, 
and extending nearly to the bottom of the vessel, and a lead 
tube, c, bent at right angles, to convey away the gas as it is 
fonned. The cover must fit very accurately, in order to 
prevent the escape of the gas, which is rapidly formed as 
soon as a little nitric acid is introduced by the funnel and 
tabe h. It may be collected over water, but a small propor- 
tion is absorbed. 

The changes which take place between the copper and 
the acid are indicated as follows : — 

4 NO5 + 3 Cu = 3(CuO,N05) + NO,. 
Thus, from 4 atoms of nitric acid and 3 of copper, there are 
formed 3 atoms of nitrate of protoxide of copper, and one 
of the binoxide of nitrogen. 

Binoxide of nitrogen, called also nitric oxide^ is a color- 
less gas, of a density 1.04, 100 cubic inches weighing a little 
more than 32 grs. Its most striking property is its stroug 
affinity for oxygen, although most sub- 
stances introduced into it in .a state of 
combustion are extinguished. Charcoal 
and phosphorus, however, burn in it 
with great splendor. When allowed to 
escape .into the air, it forms, with the 
oxygen of the air, dense orange fumes 
of nitrous acid. Thus, if a bell-glass 
receiver, filled with it over water, be sud- 
denly inverted in the air, the dense orange 
fumes of nitrous acid formed by its union 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere will 

cess, and the chemical changes that take place. ' What are some 
of the properties of this substance ? What is said to be its most 
striking property ? What are produced when it is allowed to escape 
in the air? 
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use for a few moments from its interior, like smoke from a 
cliimney. 

227. Bypofiitraus Acid-^NO»; eq., (14 + 24 =) 38.— 
This acid is formed by mixing 4 measures of binoxide ot 
nitrogen with 1 of oxygen, both perfectly dry, and subjects 
ing the mixture to a cold of zero. It is a colorless liquid, 
which is at once decomposed by water into nitric acid and 
the binoxide. It combines with sulphuric acid and water, 
and forms a solid compound. 

228. mtrom Acid— NO,-, eq., (14+32=)46. — This 
substance is formed, as we have seen, whenever binoxide of 
nitrogen comes in contact with oxygen. It may also be 
prepared by other means. At 32° it is a yellow liquid, of 
a density of 1.45, and boils at 82°. 

229. Nitric Aci&-NOs', eq., (14 4- 40 ==) 54.— Nitric 
acid, or aquafortis^ is always seen as a liquid, and is best 
obtained by decomposing nitrate of potash or nitrate of soda 

by strong, sul- 
phuric acid, by 
the aid of heat 
The salt, previ- 
ously well dried, 
is placed in a re^ 
tort of hard glass, 
A, with an equal 
weight of strong 
sulphuric acid, in 
a furnace, and surrounded at the bottom with sand. A mo> 
derate heat is applied, and the nitric acid, as it is separated, 
distils over into the receiver B, where it is condensed. To 

227. What is the compositioi^ of hyponitrous acid ? With what 
does it form a solid compound ? 

22S. What is the composition of nitrous acid ? 

229. What is the common name for nitric acid ? How is it ob- 
tained ? Describe the mode of manufacturing it. What are sone 
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reoder the condensation more complete, the receiver mey be 
surrounded with a net-work, and cold water from a pipe, i, 
made to fall constantly upon it. The water escapes by the 
troughs CC and ed. 

Nitric acid, as thus formed, is a dense liquid, of a yellow 
or orange color, and always contains more or lets nitrous 
acid mixed with it. In its most condensed state it has a 
density of 1.52^ and boils at 248^. In the liquid state 
it always contains water, but the anhydrous acid has 
been obtained as a white, crystaline solid. It is a power- 
ful oxydizer. Powdered charcoal and oil of turpentine 
are ignited by it, and most animal and vegetable bodies 
disorganized. A small drop on the skin will, in a few 
seconds, destroy its vitality, and produce a permanent 
yellow spot. There are two varieties of it in commerce, 
called single and double aquafortis^ the latter of which is 
much the strongest, but its specific gravity seldom ex- 
ceeds 1.40. 

Nitric acid is much used in the arts for etching on copper, 
as a solvent for the metals, &c., and as a tonic in medicine. 
In the laboratory of the chemist, it is in constant and most 
important use in a great variety of- operations. 

Compounds of JVitrogen and Hydrogen, 

230. Ammonia— l^H^; eq., (14 + 3=:)17.— This gase- 
ous substance is the only compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen that is known. It has been called by a variety of names, 
as hartshorn^ spirits of hartshorn^ volatile alkali^ &c. It has 

of its properties ? What is its density when most concentrated ? 
Can it be freed from water ? How is powdered charcoal affected 
by it when warm ? 

230. What is ammonia composed of? What are some of the 
names by which it is called I In what has it sometimes been de- 
tected? How may it be readily obtained? What are some of iti 
15 
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8oii«time8 been detected in rain-water, either alone or in 
combination with nitric acid ; but it is readily obtained by 
heating the common solution of ammonia, called aqua am" 
moni{B, or a mixture of sal ammonia and recently slaked lime. 
It is a colorless gas, and possesses a very pungent odor, by 
which it may always be distinguished. By a pressure of 
six or seven atmospheres it is compressed into a liquid ; it 
also takes the liquid form by the application of intense cold, 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. A lighted candle 
plunged into it is extinguished, but a small jet of it burns in 
oxygen gas. Its density is about 0.59, 100 cubic inches 
weighing 18.29 grs. . 

This gas is largely absorbed by water, and must therefore 
always be collected over mercury. Water at 32° is capable 
of dissolving 780 times its own volume of it, and then forms 
the liquid ammonia, or aqua ammonlcB of commerce. As 
the gas is absorbed, the water increases considerably in vo- 
lume, so that, when saturated, its density is only 0.87, and 
it contains 32 per cent, of the gas. 

Ammonia is used extensively in the laboratory of the che- 
mist, and in medicine. Solution of ammonia, taken inter- 
nally in considerable quantity, has been known to produce 
death ; and the gas, if inspired too long, is apt to occasion 
inflammation in the throat and lungs. 

231. Ammonium — NH4, or Am; jeq., (14 + 4=)18 — 
This supposed substance hds never been obtained in a sepa- 
rate state, but there are many reasons to believe that it enters 
into the composition of several compounds. When a solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac, containing a globule of mercury, in 
contact with the negative electrode of a galvanic battery, is 
decomposed by the current, the mercury swells up very 

properties? May it be compressed into the liquid form? Will it 
support combustion ? What is said of its absorption by water? 

231. What is ammonium ? How may an amalgam of this sup- 
posed substance be prepared ? Can tliis amalgam be preserved ? 
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much, and becomes less fluid, but retains its metallic lustre, 
and in every respect resembles an amalgam. The same 
substance is also formed when an alloy of mercury and po- 
tassium is immersed in a strong solution of sal ammoniac, 
without the aid of the electric current. 

This compound, when removed from the solution in 
which it was formed, rapidly undergoes spontaneous decom- 
position', yielding ammonia and hydrogen ; and the mercury 
is left unchanged. Now it is believed that the mercury is 
in combination with the compound in question (NH4), which 
therefore seems to perform the part of a metal, and has re- 
ceived the name ammonium. We shall have occasion to 
speak of it again, %hen we are prepared to introduce its 
compounds. 

CARBON. 

Symholy C; Equivalent, 6; Density (crystalized), 3.52. 

p^232. History. — Carbon, though rarely met with in nature 
perfectly pure and uncombined, is one of the most important 
pf the elements, forming, as it does, an essential ingredient 
of nearly all vegetable and animal bodies. It is found in a 
variety of forms, as charcoal^ mineral coaly graphite or plum^ 
hagOy and the diamond. 

233. Preparation. — Carbon in the form of charcoal is 
prepared by beating wood and other substances, as gum, 
• sugar, starch, ivory, and leather, in close vessels, by which 
means all the volatile substances contained in them are ex 
pelled, and the black carbon, mixed with more or less impu 
rilies, remains. Common charcoal is usually prepared by 
covering a quantity of wood with earth, so as to admit but 

232. Is carbon often met with in nature in a state of purity 1 
What is said of its importance ? In what different forms is it seen ? 

233. How is charcoal prepared 1 How is coke prepared ? What 
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a small supply of air, and igniting it, by wliich means a part 
is consumed in charring the remainder. When the action 
is complete, the supply of air is stopped, and the fire extin- 
guished. A section of an ordinary coal-kiln is shown in 




the accompanying figure. Cohe is formed by subjecting 
bituminous coal to a similar process. From iyory, and other 
animal substances, ivory-black and animal* charcoal are 
formed. Lamp-black is produced by burning rosin and 
other similar substances in close chambers, with only a 
limited supply of air. 

234. The diamond is pure crystallized carbon, and is the 
hardest substance known in nature. The crystals are of the 

form of the regular octahedron, but the faces 
are frequently a little convex, as shown in the 
figure. Such crystals, properly set, are used for 
cutting glass, a purpose for which they are ad- 
mirably adapted. Heated intensely in the flame 
of the compound blowpipe, the diamond is entirely con- 
sumed, forming carbonic acid, just as if the same weight of 
pure charcoal had been consumed. Diamonds are generally 

is ivory-black ? What is animal charcoal? What is larap-black? 

235. What is the diamond? What is said of its" hardness T 
What is the usual form of the crystals ? What use is made of the 
diSftiond in the arts? What is the effect when the diamond is 
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yerj small; the largest ever fouud weighing less tlian six 
ounces. A single diamond has been sold for more than half a 
million of dollars. It is generally found in the same situa- 
tions as gold and platinum. A few crystals of little yalue 
have been discovered in the vicinity of the gold mines in some 
of the southern states. It is a powerful refractor of light. 

235. Properties. — The most important properties of crys- 
talized carbon have been described above. In the form of 
charcoal it is a black, hard, brittle substance, perfectly insolu- 
ble in every liquid, but attacked and oxidized (229) by strong 
nitric acid. It is a good conductor of electricity, but a non- 
conductor of heat; is little acted upon by air and moisture, 
and is perfectly infusible in the most intense heat that can be 
applied to it. Heated in the open air, it takes fire and burns 
freely, especially if in large masses, leaving a small residue 
of a^'j consisting of a mixture of earthy and alkaline salts. 

Recently-burned charcoal is capable of absorbing air and 
other gases in large quantities, which are again expelled 
when it is heated. The absorption of air may be shown as 
follows: Let a piece of charcoal, of moderate size, be 
heated to redness for a few minutes, and then 
quenched under mercury, and placed under a 
receiver, over the mercurial cistern. The 
mercury will, in a few moments, begin to rise, 
in (jonsequence of the absorption of the air 
within, and the process will continue for p 
several hours. 

Charcoal, likewise, absorbs the odoriferous and coloring 
principles of most animal and vegetable substances. When 
colored infusions of this kind are digested with a due 

heated intensely? In what situations is the diamond usually 
found ? What is said of its power of refracting light ? 

235. Wh;it are some of the properties of carbon? Can it be 
fased? What takes place when it is heated in the open air? 
What is said of its power of absorbing gases ? How may the 9^ 
15* 
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quantity of charcoal, a solution is obtained which is nearly, 
if not quite, colorless. Tainted flesh may be deprived of its 
odor by this means, and foul water be purified by filtration 
through charcoal. The substance commonly employed to 
decolorize fluids is animal charcoal reduced to a fine pow- 
ier. It loses the property of absorbing coloring matters by 
use, but recovers it by being heated to redness. 

At very high temperatures charcoal has a higher affinity 
ibr oxygen than any other substance, and is therefore often 
heated with oxides of the metals to deoxidize them, or de- 
prive them of their oxygen. 

236. Mineral coal is of two kinds ; the bituminous and 
the non-bituminous, or anthracite. 

Bituminous caal is distinguished by its softening, like wax, 
when heated, and giving ofl* much gas, which^ of course, 
burns with flame, ft is also much lighter than anthracite, 
and more easily ignited. Some of the dififereat varieties of 
bituminous coal are caking^ splint^ cherry^ and eannel coal. 
Jet^ also, which is used in jewelry, is a bituminous coal ; 
and in the same family may be included wood or Bovey 
coal, sometimes called lignite. 

Anthracite, or stone-coal, differs from the above yarieties 
in containing no bituminous matter; and, therefore, it yields 
no inflammable gas by heat. Its sole combustible ingre- 
dient is carbon ; and, consequently, it burns without flame. 
It is found in different countries, but nowhere in such pro- 
fuse abundance as in the eastern part of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which supplies most of the northern and eastern 
parts of the United States with fuel. 

sorption of air be shown? How is -it used to decolorize liqjidst 
What is said of its affinity for oxygen at high temperatures? 

236. What two kinds of mineral coal are there ? How do they 
differ from each other? What are some of the varieties of bitumi 
nous coal that are mentioned? How does anthracite or stone-coal 
c^Ser from the above ? Where is this variety of coal foand in thip 
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" All the varieties of mineral coal are believed to have been 
formed from vegetable substances, which, in the changes the 
earth's surface has undergone, have become buried be- 
neath iti 

237. Graphite^ or plumbago ; called, also, very impro- 
perly, hlack lead^ is carbon in a mineralized state, contain- 
ing usually about 5 per cent, of iron. It is often found 
crystalized in thin scales. - 

Carbon is used as fuel ; in forming gunpowder ; as a pig- 
ment; in the formation of steel; as a polish ing-powder ; 
and in medicine, as an antiseptic, &c. &c. Graphite is used 
in the manufacture of drawing-pencils; add, also, in the 
manufacture of crucibles, or melting-pots, which are capable 
of withstanding great heat. 

Compounds of Carbon and Oxygen. 

'^SS. Carbon combines with oxygen in two proportions, 
forming carbonic oxide (CO) and carbonic acid (CO^). 

229, Carbonic Oxide^ Protoxide of Carbon. — CO; eq. 
(6 -f 8 =) 14. This is a gaseous substance; and is best 
prepared by heating a mixture of equal parts of dry, pow- 
dered chalk and iron-filings in a gun-barrel. The chalk, 
which is carbonate of lime, when heated, gives off its car- 
bonic acid (the compound next to be described) in contact 
with the heated iron, by \^hich one-half of its oxygen is 
instantly absorbed (215), and the carbonic oxide thus pro- 
duced passes on, and may be collected over water. Thus, 
CaO,C02+Fe=CaO+FeO + CO. 

jonntry? From what have all the different varieties of mineml 
coal been formed ? 

237. What is graphite or plumbago ? What uses are made of 
carbon ? 

238. How many compounds of ci^bon and oxygen are there ? 

239. How is carbonic oxide prepared? Explain the procesi 
What are some of its properties ? 
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The density of the gas is about 0.97; 100 cubic inches 
weighing 30.20 grs. It is highly combustible, and burns 
r> with a beautiful, blue flame. It will not 

/^ \ support respiration or combustion; and 
' ^ a lighted candle being immersed in it, as 

heretofore described in connection with 
hydrogen (216), is instantly extinguished. 
240. Carlimic u4cu/— CO,; eq., (6 + 
16 = ) 22 — Carbonic acid is remarkable 
as being the first gaseous substance recog- 
nized, after atmospheric air,- which must 
always have been known. It was first 
described by Dr. Black, in 1757, and called, 
by him, fixed air^ because he found it 
fixed in common limestone and magnesia ; from which it 
may be expelled by heat, or by the action of hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, or any strong acid. It may be collected over 
water, but a portion will be ab- 
sorbed. A gas-bottle, of the form 
shown in the figure, is convenient 
for preparing it. Some fragfhents 
of marble, and water, are placed in 
the bottle, and the cover put on, 
and then strong hydrochloric acid 
'is poured into the long-necked 
funnel. No heat is required. 
As tlius prepared, carbonic acid is a colorless, inodorous 
gas, of specific gravity 1.52; 100 cubic inches weighing 
47.14 grains. 

It is so much heavier than atmospheric air, that it may 
be poured from one vessel to another without difficulty. 

240. For what is carbonic acid remarkable ? Why has it been 
called fixed air ? How may it be prepared from marble and hy- 
drochloric acid 1 What are some of its properties ? How may the 
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Let a bottle, with a wide mouth, be filled with the gas, and 
then plunge into it a piece of lighted paper, or other sub- 
stance, so that some smoke may 
be mixed with it and render its 
motions visible. Then hold the 
battle in the hand, as if pouring 
a liquid from it (as represented 
in the figure), and the motion 
of the gas, as it is emptied from it, will be made apparent 
to the eye. 

By a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres, at 32°, it is 
converted into a beautiful transparent liquid, which may 
be frozen by intense cold, in the manner already ex- 
plained (104). 

It is capable of supporting neither combustion nor respira- 
tion ; — a burning candle plunged into it is instantly extin- 
gaished ; and a living animal, thrown into a vessel containing 
it, even though considerably diluted with air, soon dies. 
Carbonic acid is always produced by ordinary combustion ; 
.and lives have often been lost by persons placing an open 
dish of burning charcoal in their bed-rooms before retiring 
to rest. The oxygen of the air in the room is taken up by 
the carbon, and the gas in question takes its place, pro- 
ducing the efilects described. It is produced, also, by the 
decay of animal and vegetable substances, and sometimes is 
found collected in caves and wells, and is called choke-damp. 
A person should never descend into a deep well without first 
testing the air contained in it by letting down a burning 
candle, which will usually be extinguisiied if this gas is 
present in suflEicient quantity to be dangerous. 

pooling of it from one vessel to another be shown ? What will 
bo the effect of plunging a lighted candle into iti Will it support 
respiration? Why is it dangerous to have an open dish of burning 
charcoal in a close apartment? Where is this gas sometimes found 
collected ? 
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241. Soda-fountains are formed by compressing a large 
qnanlity of this gas in water, contained in a strong vessel 
adapted to the purpose. When the tube leading from the 
fountain is opened, the water is forced out by the pressure, 
and efiervesces violently by the escape of the gas. Soda- 
powders, Sic, often used to produce an agreeable drink, in 
the absence of a soda-fountain, consist of bicarbonate of - 
soda and tartaric acid, which, when mingled together ia 
solution, produce, by chemical action, tartrate of soda, the 
carbonic acid passing off into the air with effervescence. 
So, also, the efiervescence which takes place on opening a 
bottle of beer, cider, or champagne wine, is owing to the escape 
of this gas, which has been produced by the fermentatioD 
of the liquid. All kinds of spring and well-water contain 
it in small quantity, and become insipid to the taste by 
boiling, in consequence of the gas having been expelled. 
It is also always present in the atmosphere, as before 
stated. 
Lime-water is an excellent test for carbonic acid ; and a 
vessel of it being allowed to stand a few, 
hours, becomes coated with a pellicle of 
carbonate of lime, by absorbing this gas 
from the air. So lime-water becomes milky 
by blowing into it with a tube from the 
lungs, for the same reason. A portion • 
of the lime is changed into carbonate of 
lime, which is insoluble, and gives the. 
water its milkiness. 




241. What are soda-fountains? Why does the water effervesce 
after escaping from the fountain ? What occasions the efferves- 
cence when a bottle of beer, cid^, or champagne is opened ? What 
test for carbonic acid is mentioned? How will lime-water be 
affected by standing in the open air ? 
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Compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen. 

242. Carbon and hydrogen combine in a number of dif- 
ferent proportions, producing compounds, several of which 
art) of special interest, because of their isomeric character , 
but we shall here describe only two, both of which are 
gaseous, viz., light carhuretted hydrogen (Q^^ and olefiant 

'^243. Light Carhuretted Hydrogen — Q^^^) eq., (12 + 
4=) 16 — ^This gas, called also fire-damp, hydrocarluref, 
and dicarhuret of hydrogen, is formed by the slow decom- 
position of wood, and woody substances under water, espe- 
cially in warm weather ; and may be obtained by stirring 
the mud and other matters at the bottom of stagnant pools, 
and collecting the bubbles of gas in a receiver, as they rise, 
it sometimes accumulates in large quantities in coal-mines, 
where it is formed by the action of water upon the coal. 
By the miners, it is called ^re-damp. 
. It is a colorless, transparent gas, 100 cubic inches of 
which weigh 17.37 grains, giving it a specific gravity of 
0.56. A burning candle is extinguished by it, but it is, itself, 
highly combustible, and* burns with a feeble, yellow flame. 
Mixed with twice its own volume of oxygen, or seven or 
eight times its volume of air, it explodes violently by the 
electric spark, or on the approach of flame. 

244. Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carhuretted Hydrogen — 
CA; eq., (24 + 4 =) 28 — This gas was first described 
in 1796, by some Dutch chemists, who gave it the name, 

242. What compounds of carbon and hydrogen only will be here 
described 1 

243. Where may light carburetted hydrogen be found, in the 
warm season? How may it be procured? How is it formed in 
coal mines? What is it called ? What are some of its properties ! 
With what does it form an explosive mixture ? 
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jJefiarU gas, because of its forming with chlorine a pecu- 
liar oil-like liquid. It is colorless and tasteless, and but 
slighdy absorbed by water; 100 cubic inches weigh 30.41 
grains, so that its density is 0.98. 

Olefiant gas '« prepared by mixing, in a capacious retort, 
one part of alcohol with four of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and heating the mixture, as soon as it is made, by means of 
a kmp or ignited charcoal. The acid soon acts upon the 
alcohol, producing defiant gas and sulphurous acid ; but the 
latter must be washed out by passing the gases through 




solution of lime or caustic potash, in the manner shown in 
the figure. 

Illuminating Gas is usually a mixture of olefiant and 
light carburetted hydrogen gases, and is formed by distilling, 
in large cast-iron retorts, rosin, tar, or other rezinous or 
oily substances, or bituminous coal. Besides the gases 
mentioned, there are also formed other hydro-carbons, but 
in less quantity. Illuminating gas is used in immense 
quantities in large cities, for lighting the streets, and for 
fixed lights in stores and other buildings. 

A gas, not unlike that prepared by the distillation of coal, 
Is often found to issue, ready formed, from the earth, and 

244. Why has olefiant gas received this name ? What are some 
of its properties ? How is it prepared ? What is illuminating gasf 
How 18 It formed ? For what purpose is it used ? Where is a gat 
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may be collected and used like that formed by art. The 
Tillage of Fredonia, in the state of New York, is lighted by 
natural gas, in this way ; and in some salt works in Vir- 
ginia, it is said, no other fuel is ysed for boiling the brine. 

245. Safety-Lamp. — ^The safety-lamp is the invention of 
Sir H. Davy, to avoid the danger of explosions from mix- 
tares of the above gases with air, which often 
occur in coal-mines, when unprotected lamps 
are made use of. It consists simply of a com- 
mon lamp, the flame of which is surrounded 
by wire gauze, as shown in the figure. But 
before proceeding to illustrate the mode in 
which it operates, some remarks on the 
general nature of flame will be necessary. 

Flame is gaseous matter in a state of com- 
bustion, and is made incandescent by the in- 
tense heat of the combustion. Two gases 
are needed to produce it, one of which, in 
common language, must be combustible, and 
the other a supporter of combustion. The 
action is mutual between them ; — neither will 
burn alone ; — and a jet of either will burn in 
the other. 

In the common lamp, or candle, the combustible gases 
are supplied from the oil, or tallow, which is gradually 
raised, by the capillary action of the wick, into the flame, 
where it is decomposed by the heat. As these gases, thus 
produced, escape from the wick, and come in contact with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, they combine, producing the 




similar to this sometimes found ? What village in the state of 
New York is lighted with such gas? 

245. What is the design of the safety-lamp? Describe it. What 
is flame ? Can a single gas burn alone ? What two are needed 
for this purpose? Describe the mode in which the flame of a 
16 
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phenomena of light and heat, With which all are familiar. , 
A careful inspection of the flame of a lamp or candle, as ■ 
it burns quietly, will show, that it is composed of 
three parts, viz ? — 1st, a central part, a, surrounding 
the wick, and extending a little above it, of gaseous 
matter -that has emerged from the wick, and is 
making its way outward to the atmosphere, which 
it has not yet reached, and therefore has not yet 
become ignited ; 2d, the bright part of the flame, 
bhj which, in the form of a conical shell, incloses 
the part a, and consists of gaseous matter in a state 
of rapid combustion, the combustible particles, as they reach 
the air, uniting with its oxygen, with the evolution of much 
light and heat; and, 3d the part, cc^ outside of the part 
last mentioned, composed chiefly of heated air, and mixed 
with a small portion of combustible matter in a state of 
ignition. 

That the dark, interior portion, a, is composed _of com- 
bustible gas, may be shown by inserting, in the centre of 
the flame, one end of a small glass 
tube, as shown in the figure, and 
conveying away a portion, and ig- 
niting it as it escapes at the other 
end. So, when the flame of a can- 
dle is suddenly extinguished, the 
heat in the wick continues, for a 
short time, sufficient to decompose 
the tallow, and the combustible gases 
continue to rise in the form of smoke ; and may often be 
again relighted by applying the flame of another candle to 
the ascending smoke, several inches above the wick. 



candle or lamp is produced ? Of what three parts is it composcMl ^ 
iJow may it be shown that the dark interior consists of combusti- 
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Now, flame being only intensely-healed gaseous matter, 
it cannot pass through anything that will cool it down be- 
low the temperature at which the combustion of the gases 
takes place ; and this effect, it is found, is produced by wire 
gauze. To show it, let a piece 
of such gauze, ^, be held in the 
flame of a candle, a; the flame 
appears to be cut ojQTby the gauze, 
and the gases pass through un- 
consumed, as shown at d, and, 
by dexterous management, may 
be relighted. 

These principles being established, the mode in which 
the safety-lamp operates, to prevent an explosion of the 
mixed gases, is manifest. When the miner carries his lamp 
into an atmosphere charged with^ fire-damp, the flame begfns 
to enlarge ; and the mixture, if highly explosive, takes fire 
as soon as it has passed through the gauze, and burns on its 
inner surface, the whole inside appearing to be filled with 
fiame. Whenever this takes place, the miner is obliged to 
retire, lest, by the intense heat, the wire of the gauze should 
be melted or oxydized, and the flame communicated to the 
mixed gases, without the lamp. 

The operation *of the lamp may be shown quite well, by 
pouring a little sulphuric ether into a common glass receiver, 
which should be inverted and agitated a little, so that it may 
be filled with a mixture of air and vapor of ether, and then 
letting the lighted lamp down into it. The mixture of air 
and vapor of ether entering through the gauze, burns bril- 
liantly within the gauze, but the flame is not communicated 
to that without. 

ble gas? What will be the effect of holding a piece of wire gauze 
in the flame of a lamp? Explain the mode in which the gauze 
of the safety-lamp operates to prevent explosion? of the mixed 
gases. Describe the experiment to show the operation of the lamp. 
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246. Lamps and Candles.— The iotefisity of the light 
emitted by a lamp or candle depends, other things bein|; 
equal, upon the intensity of the combnstion ; and this in 
torn depends upon the regular and abundant supply of the 
combustible matter used (oil, &e.) and atmospheric air. If 
more oil is supplied than can be consumed, the part nncon- 
sumed escapes in smoke; but if too little oil 
is supplied, the light will not be sufficiently 
intense. By the use of a chimney to a 
lamp, a current of air is supplied to the 
flame, and a more effectual combustion of 
the oil is secured, and thus a more intense 
light produced. 

247. In the best candles now made, the 
wicks are formed so as to bend a little to 
one side at the top, and thus come in con- 
tact with the air; they are, in consequence, 
gradually burnt away, and the necessity 
of snuffing is avoided. 
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Symholj S; Equivalent^ 16; Density, 1.99. 

248. Htstori/. Sulphur, called also hrimstoney has been 

known from the remotest antiquity. It occurs, as a mineral 
production, in many parts of the world, particularly in vol- 
canic regions, as in the neighborhood of Naples, and in the 
island of Sicily. In combination with several of the metals, 
as iron, lead, copper, &c., it is still more abundant, and is 

246. Upon what will the intensity of the light of a candle or lamp 
depeivl ? What is the effect if more oil is supplied by the wick 
than can be consumed ? What is the benefit of a chimney ? 

247. How are candles made so as to avoid the necessity of 
snuffing ? 

248. Has sulphur been long known ? Where does it occur as a 
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found in almost every place. From one of its compounds 
with iron, called iron pyrites^ it is procured in large quanti- 
ties, for the purposes of commerce. It is found, also, in 
many organic bodies, as in eggs ; in the hair, horns, and 
hoofs of animals, and in the seeds of black mustard. 

249. Properties^ — Sulphur is a brittle solid, of a greenish- 
yellow color, emits a peculiar odor when rubbed, and has 
little taste. It is a non-conductor of electricity, and is 
excited negatively by friction. It fuses at 226°, and be* 
conies nearly as liquid as water ; but if the heat be raised 
as high as 430°, it becomes so tenacious that the vessel 
containing it may be inverted without spilling it, and is 
then of a dark molasses color. When heated to at least 428°, 
and then poured into water, it becomes a ductile mass, 
vhich may be used for taking the impression of seals. 
After some time, it changes into its ordinary state. 

Fused sulphur has a tendency to crystalize in cooling. 
A crystaline arrangement is perceptible in the centre of 
common roll sulphur ; and, by good ma- 
nagement, regular crystals may be ob- 
tained. For this purpose, several pounds 
of sulphur should be melted in an earthen 
crucible ; and, when partially cooled, the 
outer solid crust should be pierced, and 
the crucible quickly inverted, so that the 
inner and as yet fluid parts may gradually flow out. Oa 
breaking the solid mass, when quite cold, a confused 
trrangement of prismatic crystals will be found in the inte- 
/ior. Sulphur is dimorphous (205). 

Sulphur is very volatile, and begins to rise in vapor even 
before it is completely fused. At about 600°, it boils, and 

mineral production? In what mineral substances is it found in 
combination ? In what organic bodies ? 

S49. Describe some of its properties. How may it be crystal* 
16» 
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the vapor, if in a close vessel, will be condensed on any 
cold surface, forming the flowers of sulphur. The density 
of its vapor is about 6.65. When vapor of sulphur is 
brought in contact with vapor of alcohol, they unite; but 
solid sulphur is quite insoluble in alcohol, or water, but 
dissolves in boiling oil of turpentine, or in sulphuret of 
carbon. 

The vapor of sulphur combines readily with iron and other 

metals, attended with all the 
phenomena of combustion. 
Let the breech of a gun- 
barrel be heated to redness, 
and a lump of sulphur 
dropped into it, and then 
let the muzzle be instantly 
closed by a cork ; a jet^ of 
1^4 vapor of sulphur will issue 

violently from the touch-hole, which will be inflamed as it 
enters the air ; and a bunch of small iron wire, held in it, 
will burn freely, forming sulphuret of iron, which will fall 
in drops. 

Sulphur is used extensively in the arts, and in medicine. 
It is employed in the manufacture of gunpowder, sulphuric 
acid, the different kinds of matches, vermilion, &c., and for 
taking impressions of seals. In medicine, it is used in 
cutaneous diseases, and as a cathartic and alterative. 

iced? What are the flowers of sulphur? How tnny sulphur be 
dissolved in alcohol ? Describe the combustion of iron wire bj 
rapor of sulphur. 
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Compounds of Sulphur and Oxygen. 

250. Sulphur and oxygen combine in at least four pro- 
portions, forming the compounds, SjOg, SOj, SgOj, SO,, all 
of whioli are acids ; but only the second and last will be 
here described. 

251. Sulphurous Actd^SOt', eq., (16 + 16 = )32.— 
This substance is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, and is 
the sole product of the combustion of sulphur in the open 
air, or in dry oxygen gas. It is more conveniently prepared, 
however, by heating strong sulphuric acid in contact with 
pieces of copper or mercury. One equivalent of the sul- 
phuric acid gives up one equivalent of its oxygen to unite 
with the metal, and the oxide thus formed is immediately 
dissolved by a second atom of the sulphuric acid, while the 
sulphurous acid passes off as a gas. Thus, 2 SOs+Hgs 
HgOjSOs+SOj. 

Sulphurous acid is a dense, colorless gas, 100 cubic 
inches of which weigh 68.55 grains, giving it a specific gra- 
vity of 2.21. It is distinguished from all other gases by its 
suflfocating odor, which every one has recognized in burning 
sulphur. It is absorbed largely by water, and may be con- 
densed into the liquid form by moderate pressure, or by a 
cold of zero. A little of the liquid may be. obtained very 
easily, by putting a small quantity of mercury and sulphuric 
acid in a bent tube, as 

represented in the figure, ir^.---— ""^iZ^-^-^^^^ s 
sealingit hermetically, and ^^^^m^^""^^"'^ ^^^"^^ 

supplying heat to the ex- 
tremity, a, which contains the materials, while the other, J, 

250, How many compounds of sulphur and oxygen are there! 
What two only will be described ? 

"261. How -nay sulphurous acid be prepared? Describe ^the 
ahemical changes that take place. Describe some of the properties 
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18 kept cool by means of ice, or the evaporation of ether. 
The liquid will be soon found to collect in the cool part 
of the tube. Care should be taken not to heat the tube too 
much, lest it should bprst. 

Sulphurous acid is much used for bleaching, especially 
articles of straw; which, in a moist state, are suspended in 
an atmosphere charged with the gas. For this purpose, 
the gas is formed by burning sulphur in the air, in some 
enclosure, as a box or empty cask, in which the articles to 
be bleached are suspended. 

-^252. Sulphuric ^cui— SO,; eq., (16 + 24=) 40.— 
This acid is always seen as a dense liquid, not unlike oil in 
appearance ; and, having been formerly obtained altogether 
by the distillation of green vitriol (sulphate of iron), it 
received the name, oil of vitriol^ by which it is now often 
known. It is prepared at the present time, at Nordhausen, 
Germany, by the same mode. Green vitriol is thoroughly 
dried by heat, and then distilled, at a high temperature, by 
which it is decomposed, and the acid passes over and con- 
denses as a brown oil-like liquid, which still contains one 
eq. of water for every two eq. of the acid. Its composition, 
therefore, is 2(S08),HO. Its density is 1.9, or nearly twice 
that of water. When this liquid is again distilled, at a 
moderate heat, a dry, silky solid is obtained, which is the 
pure compound, SO3; but it possesses no acid properties until 
water is added, which changes it to common sulphuric acid. 
This solid has a strong affinity for water, and hisses like a 
hot iron, when thrown into it. 

The common method of preparing the oil of vitriol of 



t}f sulphurous acid. How may it be liquefied? For wfaat purpose 
is it much used? 

252. In wbat'ibrm is sulphuric acid always seen? What is its 
common name? How is it prepared at Nordhausen, in Germany? 
How may the dry acid be obtained froin this liquid? How it the 
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commerce is, to burn a mixture of sulphur and nitrate of 
potash, or soda, in a furnace so contrived that the current 
of air which supports the combustion conducts the gaseous 
products into a large leaden chamber, the bottom of which 
is covered to the depth of several inches with water. Nu- 
merous complicated changes take, place in the leaden cham- 
ber, during the combustion of the sulphur, by which oxygen 
from the air is transferred to the sulphur, converting it into 
this acid. The water is designed chiefly to absorb the 
vapors of sulphuric acid as they are formed; but watery 
vapor is also necessary in the chemical changes that occur. 
When the water in the chamber is sufficiently charged with 
the acid, it is drawn off and concentrated by boiling in a 
platinum still, as long as its density continues to increase. 
It has then a specific gravity of 1.84; and iler composition 
is SO»HO, and its equivalent, (16 + 24 + 9 =) 49. 

Sulphuric acid is, perhaps, the most important of all the 
acids, as by its aid nearly all the othera are produced. Its 
acid properties are very decided ; aided by heat, it decom- 
poses animal and vegetable substances, causing a deposition 
of charcoal, and formation of water, which it absorbs. Its 
affinity for water is very great, and the combination of the 
two substances is attended with the production of con- 
siderable heat. If a mixture of four parts of 
the acid and one of water," is, stirred with a 
test-tube containing sulphuric ether, the heat 
generated will be sufficient to cause the ether 
to boil. 

Uncombined sulphuric acid is occasionally 

common oil of yitriol of commerce prej^red 1 How is the weak 
acid, thiM obtained, concentrated ? What is the specific gftivity of 
Ihe common oil of vitriol ? What is said oT its importance, as 
3ompared with the other acids'! What is said of its affinity foi 
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found in the water of springs, as at Byron, Genesee County, 
Kew York ; but such cases are rare. 

Sulphuric acid is applied in the arts, and in the laboratory, 
to very many important uses ; as, in the preparation of the 
other acids, the extraction of _soda from common salt, the 
manufacture of alum, suh>hate of iron, chlorine, &c. It is 
also used as a solvent for indigo, and in the various nfanu- 
(actures of the metals. 

Compounds of Sulphur and Hydrogen. 

253. There are only two compounds of sulphur and 
hydrogen known, hydrosulphuric acid (HS) and persul- 
phuretted hydrogen (HSj). The former, only, will be 
described. 

254. Hydrosulphuric Acid—B&', eq., (16 + 1=) 17.— 
This substance, often called sulphuretted hydrogen^ is gas- 
eous, and may easily be prepared by the action of diluted 

• sulphuric acid upon sulphuret of iron, formed by intensely 
'heating a bar of iron, and then rubbing it with a roll of 
sulphur. The chemical changes that take place during the 
process are as follows :— FeS4-S0s+H0=Fe0,S0a+H& 

Hydrosulphuric acid is a colorless gas, of most offensive 
odor, similar to that of putrefying eggs ; 100 cubic inches 
of it weigh 36.49 grains, giving it a density of 1.18. By 
strong pressure, it is condensed to the liquid form. It is 
exceedingly poisonous, when taken into the lungs ; and a 
jet of it in the air burns with a feeble, blue flame, producing 
sulphurous acid and water. 

water 1 What is said of its occurrence in springs ? What use is 
made ef this acid ? * 

253. Mow many compounds of sulphur and hydrogen are known? 

254. What is the composition of hydrosulphuric acid? How 
may it be prepared? Describe the chemical changes that take 
place. Describe some of its properties. What is said of its ab- 
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Cold water absorbs its own. volume of the gas, and ae* 
quires its peculiar odor. Sulphur-springs^ wtiich occur in 
many places in New York, Virginia, and other states, are 
springs, the waters of which are naturally impregnated with 
hydrosulphuric acid. They may always be recognized by 
the offensive odor, which extends to a distance around them, 
and by their blackening pieces of silver coin, by the forma* 
tion of sulphuret of silver. Water, possessing all the pro* 
parties of that of the most noted sulphur-springs, may be 
prepared artificially, by passing a current of this gas, for a 
few minutes, through cold water. 
Let a little diluted sulphuric acid 
be poured upon some powdered 
sniphuret of iron, in a small bottle, 
and then insert a cork with a bent 
tube, as shown in the figure, the 
other end of which shall dip in a 
vial of cold water. After the gas 
has bubbled through it a few minutes, it will be found fully 




This gas blackens many color- 
less metallic salts, by the forma- 
tion of metallic sulphurets. An 
amusing experiment may be per- 
formed in the following manner : 
Let a picture be traced on white 
paper with a solution of sugar of 
lead, which is perfectly colorless, 
and the picture, at a little distance, 
will be invisible. Let the back 
of tli^ paper be now moistened by 




lorptioQ by water 1 What constitutes the water of sulphur springs? 
How may sulphur springs be recognised 1 How may sulphut 
water be prepared artificially? Explain the reason why this gai 
blackens many colorless metallic salts. ' Pescribe the mode of 
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means of a wet sponge; and, after tacking it to the wall, 
let a current of this gas be directed against it, and all the 
parte traced by the lead solution will instantly become dark 
brown, or black, by the formation of sulphuret of lead on 
the paper. 

Compounds of Sulphur and Carbon. 

255. Biiulphuret of Carbon— Q^^] eq., (32 + 6 =) 

38 This compound is prepared by heating, intensely, 

pieces of charcoal in an iron retort, and then dropping 
in pieces of sulphur, and receiving the gaseous product in 
a vessel kept cold by ice. It is a dense liquid, of specific 
gravity 1.27, refracts light powerfully, and has a very 
offensive odor. It is very volatile, and produces intense 
cold by its evaporation. It is preserved covered with water, 
in well-stopped bottles. It is sometimes called alcolwl of 
tulphur. 

"^ PHOSPHORUS, 

Symbolj P; EguivaUnty 2^2 ) Density, 1,1*1 

256. History, — Phosphorus was discovered by an al- 
chemist of Hamburg, in 1669; and received lis present 
name (from phos^ light, and pherein^ to carry) from the cir- 
cumstance that, at ordinary temperatures, it always appears 
luminous in the dark. It is not found in nature in a separate 
state ; but in combination with oxygen and lime, it is very 
generally diffused, ^eing contained in all fertile soils, with- 
out exception, and in many vegetable and animal substances. 

■ producing pictures by means of solutioa of sugar of lead and 
this gas. * 

255. How is bisulphuret of carbon prepared ? Describe some 
of its properties. 

256. By whom was. phosphorus discovered 1 What is the deri 
vation of the name? Is it found in nature in a separate state 1 
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257. Preparation. — Phosphorus, at the present time, is 
prepared entirely from bones, which are first ignited in the 
open air until they become white, so as to destroy all the 
animal matter they contain. More than half their weight 
remains, which is chiefly phosphate of lime. This is then 
ground to a flne powdex, and digested, for one or two days, 
with half its weight of sulphuric acid, previously diluted 
with an equal measure of water. More warm water is then 
added, and the whole filtered, and the clear liquid thus 
obtained, evaporated until it begins to be quite thick, when 
it is mixed intimately with charcoal, in fine powder, and 
thoroughly dried. It is next 
introduced into an earthern 
retort, a, which is placed in a 
proper furnace, as represented 
in the figure ; and to the neck 
of the retort, a wide copper 
tube, 6, is attached, which 
connects with a vessel of 
water. The heat is then gra- 
dually raised, when the phos- 
phorus distils over, and is con- 
densed in the water. Much 
gaseous matter, also, comes 
over and escapes by the second tube, inserted in the water- 
vessdl. The phosphorus, thus prepared, may be further 
purified by melting it under water, and pressing it through 
porous leather. 

258. Properties. — Pure phosphorus is of a light flesh- 
color, and nearly transparent. At common temperatures, it 




257. From what is it prepared? What is the chief solid ingre- 
i.iein of bines? Describe the process for procuring phosphorus. 
How may the phosphorus thus procured be further purified ? 

258. Describe some of the properties of phosphorus. In what 

17 N 
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is d soft solid, of specific gravity 1.77, and may easily be 
cut with a knife. At 108% it fuses; and at 550^, iscon- 
rerted into vapor, which, according to Dumas, has a density 
of 4.35. It is^ soluble, by the aid of heat, in naphtha, in 
fixed and volatile oils, and in- some other liquids. By the 
fusion and slow cooling' of a considerable quantity, it may 
be crystalized. 

Phosphorus is exceedingly inflammable. Exposed .to 
the air, at common temperatures, it undergoes slow com- 
bustion, emits a white vapor of a peculiar alliaceous odor, 
appears distinctly luminous in the dark, and is gradually 
consumed. On this account, phosphorus should always be 
kept under water. In the open air, even the heat of the 
hand, aided by the slightest friction, is sufficient to inflame 
it; and it should therefore always be handled with the 
greatest caution. It burns in the air with a brilliant, yel- 
lowish white light and intense heat ; but in oxygen gas, its 
combustion is particularly splendid. A good method for 
performing the experiment is to place 
a piece of phosphorus on a small stand, 
a few inches high, in a shallow basin 
of water ; and, having ignited the phos- 
phorus by touching it with a piece of 
heated wire, dexterously to place over 
it a large bell-glass, previously filled 
with oxygen. By careful management, 
but little of the oxygen will be losL 
It may also be made to burn under warm water, by forcing 
a current of oxygen upon it by means of a gas-bottle, or a 
flexible tube, leading from a gasometer. A red suboxide is 

liquids is it soluble ? Why does it always appear luminous in th« 
dark, when in the open air? How is it kept? What is said of ito 
combustion in oxygen gas? How may the experiment be per* 
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formed, which readily takes fire in the 
open air. 

There is some doubt concerning the 
proper equivalent of phosphorus; by 
some it is considered to be 15.7, or only 
half the number we have given above. 

Phosphorus is now used in large 
qnantities in the manufacture of friction- 
matches, which ignite by slight friction. For this purpose 
it is dissolved in glue, by which it is made to adhere to 
small pieces of wood or paper previously dipped in melted 
sulphur, and is also protected from the action of the air. 
It is of important service in the laboratory, and has been 
sometimes used in medicine. 




Compounds of Phosphorus and Oxygen. 

259. There are four compounds of phosphorus and oxy- 
gen, the atomic constitution of which appears to be 
P20,PO,POa and POg.—The last three are acids; but only 
one of these, the last, will be described. 

260. Phosphoric Acid ^TOs; eq,, (32 + 40 =) 72 

This acid is formed by burning phosphorus in air or in 
oxygen gas, as in the experiment given above (258). To 
prepare it dry, the receiver should be placed over mercury, 
and the oxygen or air supplied should be perfectly dry. 
The acid appears as a dense white vapor, which is gradually 
precipitated, and may be colle^jted. In the open air it 



fomed? How maj^ phosphorus be made to burn under water? 
What use is made of phosphorus ? 

259. How many compounds of phosphorus and oxygen are 
there ? 

260. What is the composition of phosphoric acid ? How may 
itW formed? How does tlie acid appear? What will be the 
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absorbs moisture and is dissolved. If the white flakes are 
collected and ignited, the mass, after cooling, is semi- 
transparent, and is called glacial phosphoric acid. This 
acid may also be formed from calcined bones. 

The anhydrous phosphoric acid has a very strong affinity 
for water, and when thrown into it, unites with it with 
great energy, often producing slight explosions, in conse- 
quence of the heat produced. With water, it for^Mas three 
different compounds, as follows, the first two of which have 
been called, respectively, metaphosphoric, and pyrophos- 
phoric acids. 

Monobasic phosphate of water (metaphosphoric acid], PO„HO 
Bibasic ** " (pyrophosphoric acid), POgjQHO 

Tribasic .« •* (common phosphoric acid), P06,3HO 

These three acids, or rather compounds of acid and water^ 
cannot be distinguished from each other by external appear- 
ance, but dissolved in water thty manifest chemical charac- 
teristics which render them quite distinct ; they also form 
salts, which, though mnch alike in their general properties, 
are nevertheless easily distinguished from each other by 
the proper tests. 



Compounds of Phosphorus and Hydrogen. 

261. There are several compounds of phosphorus and 
hydrogen, but one only will claim attention from us, tlie 
common phosphuretted hydrogen, PHj. 



cffeol if it is kept in the open air? What is said of the affinity of 
Ibis acid for water ? What three compounds does it form with 
water? What is said of the salts which are formed by these 
leveral compounds ? . 

261, What 18 the composition of phosphuretted hydrogen < 
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262. Phosphureited Hifdrogen — FHay eq., (31.4+3=) 
34.4.— This is a gaseous substance, Aid is best prepared by 
heating some sticks of phosphorus in a strong solution of 
caustic potash, in a small glass retort, which, at the begin* 
ning of the operation, should be quite filled with the mate- 
rials. If then the 
mouth of the re- 
tort is made to dip 
slightly in a basin 
of water, each 
bubble of the gas, 
as it breaks into 
the air, will burst ■ 
into a flame, with 
the formation of beautiful wreaths of smoke of phosphoric 
acid, as shown in the figure. It may be prepared by other 
means, but it does not always, when so prepared, take fire 
spontaneously in the air. It is a colorless gas, with a very 
disagreeable odor, and is irrespirable ; 100 cubic inches of 
it weigh 36.75 grains, giving it a specific gravity of 1.18. 



BORON. 

Symbol, B; Equivalent^ 10.9; Density, 2, 
f 

I 263. History, — ^Boron has not been long known *, it was 
first obtained by Davy, in 1807. It is contained in the 
substance called horax^ in which it is combined with oxygen 
and soda. Borax is found in solution in the water of cer- 
tain mineral springs, chiefly in volcanic countries. 



2C2. How maf it be prepared? What is the effect when bub* 
bles of this gas escape in the air f What is said of its odor ? 

263. When and by whom was boron discovered? In what 
well-known substance is it contained % 
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264. Preparation, — For ordinary experiments, boron 
nay be prepared, of stifficicnt parity, by heating well-dried 
borax in fine powder with one tenth of its weight of char* 
coal in a gun-barrel, and washing the powder obtained with 
diluted hydrochloric acid. 

265.' Properties. — ^Boron is a dar]c olive-green powder, 
without taste or smell, and incapable of fusion in the 
strongest heat. It is insoluble in water or alcohol. Heated 
in the open air to about 600°, it takes fire and burns bril- 
liantly. 



Compound of Boron and Oxygen, 

WO. Boracic ^cia— BO,; eq., (10.94-24=)34.9.- 
This is the only compound of boron and oxygen that i* 
known. It is always produced when boron is burned in 
the air, and is found native in the waters of some mineral 
springs in volcanic regions. It may also be obtained as a 
white solid, in shining scales, by decomposing a hoi 
solution of borax by sulphuric acid. This is done by 
pouring the sulphuric acid gradually into the heated solu- 
tion, and stirring until it begins to taste acid ; — after cooling 
.a few minutes, the shining scales of boracic acid will be 
seen to precipitate. 

Boracic acid is scarcely soluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol ; and when the solution is inflamed it 
communicates to the fiame a beautiful green tinge, which is 
characteristic of this substance. To make the experiment, 



264. How may it be prepared ? 

265. Describe the properties of boron. 

266. Of what is boracic acid composed 1 Describe the mode of 
obtaining it from borax. Is it soluble in water? What is said Ow 
its solution in alcohol? 



siLicoir. 
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£11 a common dropping tube, of the form AB in the figure, 
with the solution; 
and, inserting a cork { 
firmly in A, apply 
the heat of a lamp 
to the bulb, and in- 
flame the jet of 
liquid as it issues 
from the capillary 
orifice, B. The flame will be of a beautiful green. 





SILICON^ 
Symbol, Si ; Equivalent, 21;3 ; Density, ?. 

267. History, dhc, — Silicon was first obtained in 1824 by 
Berzelius. It is prepared by decom- 
posing the double fluoride of silicon 
and potassium by means of potassium. 
For this purpose the double fluoride and 
potassium are heated together in a glass 
tqbe^ and the product carefully washed 
ifith water, to separate the fluoride of 
potassium. 

Silicon is not found in nature in a separate state, but 
abounds in every country in silica and the various siliceous 
rocks and soils. 

268. Properties. — Silicon, as usually prepared, is a dark 
nut-brown powder, quite insoluble in water, and incapable 
of fusion in the strongest heat Heated in the open air, it 
burns freely, provided it has not before been subjected to 
heat in a close vessel, in which case it becomes incom* 
bustib^le 

26** By whom was silicon first obtaiaed ? What is said of itf 
abundance in nature? 
9f 8. What are some of its properties f 
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Ccm^^ound of Silicon and Oxygen, 

26&. StKeic Acid^ or Silica— SiO^\ eq., (21.3+24=) 
45.3 — This is one of the most abundant substances in 
nature, and is found quite pure in quartz, flint, calcedony, 
agate, &c.; and, in combination with other substances in 
the material of all 8<m18, and nearly all rocks. It requires 
a very high temperature for fusion. In its ordinary state it 
shows no acid properties, but heated with the alkalies and 
other bases it readily unites with them, forming salts, some 
of which are soluble, but most of them are quite insoluble. 
It appears to exist in two states, in one of which it is par- 
tially soluble in acids, and even in water, but in the other 
state it is quite insoluble. 

Silica is applied in the arts to several important purposes, 
as in the manufacture of glass and porcelain ware. Mixed 
with hydrate of lime it constitutes common mortar, but 
united with it in certain proportions, in the form of clay, it 
constitutes water^ement^ which, when made into mortar, is 
capable of hardening under water. 

SELEHriUM. 

Symbol^ Se ; EquivaletUj 39.6 ; Density^ 4.32. 

270. History, &c. — Selenium was discovered, in 1818, by 
Berzelius, and received its name from selenCj the mooc. 
It is usually found associated < with sulphur, in some of its 
compounds with- other substances, especially sulphuret of 
iron (iron pyrites). In mass it resembles lead, but in pow 

269. In what is silicic acid, or silica, found nearly pure f "Whrni 
nse is made of silica in the arts 1 

270. With what is selenium usually found associated t Wh» 
are some of its properties ? 



CHLORINE. 
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der it has a chocolate color. It is insoluble in water, and 
Bufiers no change in the air, unless it is heated, when it 
burns freely, forming compounds with oxygen resembling 
those of sulphur with oxygen. In close vessels it sublimes 
at about 650°. 

When heated in the open air it exhales a strong odor, 
resembling decayed horse-radish,-— a character by which it 
may always be distinguished. 



CHLORINE. 

Symbol^ CI ; EquivalerUj 35.4 ; Density, 2.47. 

271. History, — Chlorine was discovered by Scheele, in 
1774, and for many years was regarded as a compound, but 
its true character, as a simple element, is now universally 
admitted. It is not found uncombined in nature, but is 
abundant in its compounds, especially common salt, which 
is 80 generally distributed over the surface of the earth. It 
receives its name from the Greek chloros, green, because of 
its yellowish-green color. 

272. Preparation, — Chlorine gas is easily prepared by 
pouring strong hydro- 
chloric acid upon half 
its weight of peroxide 
of manganese in a glass 
retort, and applying a 
gentle heat. It may be 
collected over warm 
water, but not without some being absorbed by it. The 
following formula indicates the changes that take place :— 

271. By whom was chlorine first discovered? Is it ever foimd 
in natnre UDCombined ? From what is the mame .derived ? 

272. Describe the mode of preparing it 
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MnO,-h2 Ha = Mna+2 HO+CL 
A cheaper process, and nearly as convenient, is to mix^ 
intimately, three parts of common salt with one of the per- 
oxide, and pour over it two parts of sulphuric acid, pre- 
viously diluted with an equal weight of water. In this case, 

MnOa-fNaCl-f2S03 = MnO,S03-f NaO,SO,+Cl. 

273. Properties. — Chlorine is a dense gas, of a yellowish 
green color, as above stated, and has an astringent taste, and 
rather disagreeable odor. By a pressure of four atmo- 
spheres, it may be compressed into a liquid. The weight 
of 100 cubic inches is 76.59 grains, which gives a density 
of 2.47. Cold water absorbs it readily, so that the gas can- 
not be collected over it without great loss ; but, in conse- 
quence of its great 
specific gravity, it 
may be collected in 
an open vessel, by 
direct displacement 
of the air. Let a 
be the flask con- 
taining the mate- 
rials, and c a re- 
ceiver in which the 
gas is to be col- 
lected, the tube from 
the flask extending 
nearly to the bottom. The chlonne gas being so much 
heavier than air, fills up the receiver just as water would if 
conveyed into it in the same manner ; and if the process is 
expeditiously conducted, the chlorine may be collected 
nearly pure. 

273. Describe some of the properties of chlorine. Describe the 
mode of collecting it by displacement of the air. Will chlorine 
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Chlorine is allied to oxygen in many of its 
properties ; a lighted candle continues to born 
in it for a time, and phosphorus and some of 
the metals, if in thin leaf or fine powder, take 
fire in it spontaneously. For this purpose, a 
tall jar should be used, as represented in the 
figure ; and the bottom should be covered with 
sand, to prevent the breaking of the glass by 
the heated chloride falling upon it. It has a 
strong affinity for hydrogen, and a mixture of 
the gases explodes by the approach of flame, 
and by the electric spark, precisely as a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen. If a piece of paper, moistened 
with oil of turpentine, be suspended in a bottle 
of chlorine, it takes fire spontaneously, by the 
chlorine combining with the hydrogen of the 
turpentine; at the same time the carbon of 
the turpentine is liberated, in a state of minute 
division, as a dense black smoke. The bottle 
containing the chlorine should have a large 
mouth. 

One of the most important properties of 
chlorine is its bleaching power, all vegetable 
and animal * coloring matters being speedily 
destroyed by it. Powdered indigo, slightly moistened and 
dropped into a bottle containing it, even if it is considerably 
diluted with air, soon loses its color entirely ; and pieces 
of calico, of different colors, suspended in it, are affected in 
the same manner, without, in the least, injuring the texture 
of the cloth. It is therefore much used in preparing rags 




support combustion? How may some of the metals be made to 
take fire in it spontaneously? What is said of its affinity for 
hydrogen? Describe the experiment with a piece of paper moist- 
ened with oi] of turpentine. What is said of the bleaching power 
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for the manu&cture of writing-paper, and also in bleaching 
motion and linen gooda. Writing done with common ink is 
easily removed by it; but printer*' ink, being an oily pre- 
paration, is not attacked by it 

Chlorine is also a powerful disinfecting agent, removing 
at once all offensive effluvia from sewers, vaults, and other 
places where they may have collected. For this purpose, 
bleaching-powder (to be described hereafter) is moistened 
with water, and placed in shallow dishes in the apartments 
to be fumigated. 



Compounds of Chlorine and Oxygen. 

^ 274. The compounds of chlorine and oxygen are four in 
number, as follows, viz :— CIO, CIO4, ClOg, and CIO7, aU of 
which are acids ; but as the affinities of these substances for 
each other are very feeble, their compounds are all decom- 
posed by slight causes. 

275. Hypochhrous Acid— CiO\ eq.,(35.4 + 8=)43.4.— 
This is a gaseous substance, of a yellowish-green color, 
like that of chlorine, but a shade deeper. It exists in com- 
bination with lime in the common hhaching-powder, 

276. Chlorous Acid — C\0^\ eq., (35.4 + 32=)67.4.— 
This compound is also gaseous, and of a deep yellowish 
color. It is formed by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
chlorate of potash. If a few grains of chlorate of potash 
are placed in a wine-glass, and a little sulphuric acid poured 
in, the glass will be soon filled with the gas, which will be 
recognized by its color. If now a rag, wet with oil of tur- 

of chlorine 1 What is the mode of using it as a disinfecting 
agent? 7 

274. How many- compounds of chlorine and oxygen are there* 

275. Describe hypochlorous acid. 

276. Describe chlorous acid. 
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pentine, be presented to it, on the end of wire or a stick, it 
will be inflamed, and the gas at the same time exploded. 

277. Chhnc Acid — ClO^', eq., (36.4 +40 = )7 5.4.— 
Chloric acid is obtained by passing a current of chlorine 
ibrongh a strong solution of potash, with which it cdkn- 
bines as it is formed, producing chlorate of potash. By 
evaporating the solution, this salt may then be obtained in 
small, shining crystals. 

278. Perchloric Acid possesses no characters that render 
it of any special interest. 



Compound of Chlorine and Hydrogen, 

279. Hydrochloric Actd^nOX ;'eq., (35.4 -f 1 = )36.4.— 
This is the only known compound of chlorine and hydro- 
gen ; and, in solution in water, has long been used in the 
arts, under the names of muriatic acid^ and spirit of salt. 
It is formed by the action of diluted sulphuric acid upon 
common salt. The sulphuric acid should be diluted with 
about an equal weight of water, and be allowed to cool 
before being used. The changes which take place are as 
follows : — 

NaCl+S03,H0 = NaO,S03+HCl. 

It is also formed by the direct union of its elements. 
When equal measures of chlorine and hydrogen are mixed 
together, and an electric spark is passed through the mix- 
ture, instantaneous combination takes place, heat and light 
are emitted, and hydrochloric acid is generated. A similar 
effect is produced by flame, by a red-hot body, and by 

277. How is chloric acid formed 1 

279. By what other names is hydrochloric acid oAen known ? 
From what is it formed? Describe th& chemical changes that 
take place. May it be formed by the direct union of its elements 1 
18 
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tpongy platinum. Light also causes them to unite. A 
mixture of the two gases may be preserved, without change, 
in a dark place ; but if exposed to the diffused light of day, 
gradual combination ensues, which is completed in the 
cdiirse of twenty*four hours. The direct solar ray, like 
flame and the electric spark, produces an explosion by a 
sudden inflammation of the whole mixture ; but to insure 
the success of the experiment, the gases should be very 
pure, and the chlorine recently prepared over warm water. 
The glass vial containing the mixed gases, after being filled, 
should be instantly covered with a black cloth, which can 
be suddenly removed by a stick, or wire, aAer it is placed 
in the sun's rays. 

Hydrochloric acid is, of course, a chloride of hydrogen. 
When pure it is a colorless gas, of which 100 cubic inches 
weigh 39.38 grains, giving it a density of 1.27. By strong 
pressure it may be compressed into a liquid. It is quite 
irrespirable, and incapable of supporting combustion. Water 
absorbs it with avidity, taking up, under favorable circum- 
stances, no less than 480 times its own volume. During 
the absorption it increases considerably in volume, and the 
saturated solution has a density of 1.21, and tontains aboiit 
forty-two per cent, of the acid. In the open* air, 
copious fumes of the gas constantly arise from 
the liquid, which produce a cloud of smoke if any 
ammonia be present in the air. Thus, let a little 
aqua ammoniae (230) be poured into a glass ves- 
sel, A, with a large mouth, and then invert over it 
a tumbler, the inside of which has been thoroughly 
moistened with common hydrochloric acid. The 

What is the effect of light upon the mixed gases? What are some 
of the properties of hydrochloric acid ? What is said of its absorp- 
tion by water? What occasions the fumes when ammonia an<? • 
hydrochloric acid gases come in contact? 
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two gasesy coming in contact, unite, and fill both glasses 
with a dense, white smoke, which is solid hydrochlorate of 
ammonia (189), in a finely divided state. 

280. Jlqua regia, so called because of its ability to dis- 
solve gold and platinum, is a mixture of two parts of hydro- 
chloric to one of nitric acid. Let a single leaf of gold be 
placed in a wine-glass containing a little hydrochloric acid, | 

and another leaf in a separate glass with some nitric acid ; 
the gold will remain undissolved in both glasses for any 
length of time ; but, on mixing the contents of the glasses, 
the whole of the gold will be speedily dissolved. The real 
solvent in this case is the chlorine, which is liberated by 
the action of the acids upon each other. 

Liquid hydrochloric acid is extensively used for various 
purposes in the arts, and is one of the most important che- 
mical agents of the laboratory. 

Chlorine forms compounds with the other elements, 
nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, &c., which have been described, '^ 
but they do not possess sufficient interest to require notice 
here. 



IODINE. 

y 
Si/mbol,l', Equivalent, 127 ', i>cn«*/y, 4.95. 

281. History, — Iodine (from iodes, violet color) was dis- 
covered in the ashes of sea-plants, from which it is still 
prepared, by M. Courtois of Paris, in the year 1812, It is 
found also in certain ores of silver and zinc, in sea-water, 
and in the water of certain mineral springs. ** 

280. What is aqua regia t Will hydrochloric or nitric aciil 
alone dissolve gold leaf? What use is made of liquid hydrochloric 
acid? Does chlorine unite with nitrogen, carbon, and sulphur? 

281. From what is iodine prepared ? 



2Qg COMPOONDB. 

288. Prtparolum— A. rtated above, the iodine of com- 
™«^ i. obtained from the »ihee of wa-ptants, e»pec«lly 
theiWm palmnlu,. The ley obtained by lixiviating the 
..b» is firrt evaporated, to separate a portion of the salt- 
it contoins, and the residue is then mixed with peroxide of 
n«n«ne«5 and sulphuric acid, and a gentle heat appl.^, 
^ the iodine distib over, as a beautiful vlole^colored 
vapor, into a receiver prepared for the purpose, where it » 

condensed. . 

4. 283. Properties.— Mine, at ordinary lemperalures, is a 
^soft, friable, nearly black solid. Usually it is in smaU 
sbining crystals, which have a metallic lustre, and a density 
of 495. Heated a litde above 212% it melts, and ^s thus 
converted into a beautiful violet-colored vapor, which has a 
density of 8.70 (air being 1), and 100 cubic inches weigh 
270.1 grains. Iodine is a non-conductor of electricity and 
heat, and is alUed to oxygen and chlorine in many of its 
properties. Its odor resembles that of chlorine, but is less 
offensive. It is sparingly soluble in water, requiring about 
7000 times its own weight of this liquid for complete sola 
tion; but alcohol and ether dissolve it freely, formmg a 
deep brown solution. A few of the crystals pressed upon 
the skin produce a deep stain, which however soon dis- 
appears. . 

Starch affords a delicate test of iodine, forming with it a 
beautiful blue. The starch should be prepared by dissolving 
it in hot water, and allowing it to cool before using. Let a 
little hot water be poured upon ashes obtained by burning 
a piec^ of sponge, and, after filtering, add a drop or two of 
solution of starch; then pour in a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, which will settle to the bottom, and almost always 

282. Describe the mode of preparing iodine. 

283. What are some of its properties? Is it soluble in water* 
How may starch be used as a test for iodine 1 
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the blue color will be observed, indicating the presence of 
iodine. 

Iodine has not been much used in the arts, but is largely 
employed in medicine. In the Daguerreotype process 
(124), it is essential ; and recently it is said to have been 
employed in dyeing. 



Compounds of Iodine and Oxygen^ Hydrogen^ Sfc, 

284. Iodine and oxygen combine in two proportions, 
producing iodic (IO5) and periodic (IO7) acids ; neither of 
which however possesses any special interest. 

285. Hydriodic Acid (iodide of hydrogen) is a gaseous 
substance, of a sjpecific gravity 4.39, and in many of its pro- 
perties strongly resembles the corresponding chloride of 
hydrogen (hydrochloric acid). 

Iodide of phosphorus is formed by bringing the two sub- 
stances together in a vessel where as little air may have 
admission as possible. It forms a dark-colored mass. 
These two substances afford one of the few instances in 
which reaction takes place between two solids. Let a few 
crystals of iodine be dropped into a wine-glass, 
upon a small piece of phosphorus, and imme- 
diately place over it a bell-glass. By the heat 
produced, the phosphorus will be inflamed and 
a portion of the iodine sublimed ; and the white 
cloud of phosphoric acid (260), mingling with 
the dense iodine, vapor, presents to the eye a 
rery pleasing appearance. 

Chlorine combines readily with iodine, form- 
ing a chloride, which has been much used in the Daguerreo- 
type process, in preference to pure iodine. 




285. Describe hydriodic acid, 
be formed ? 

18* ( 



How may iodide of phosphorui 
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BROMIIf K. 

Symbol, Br; Equivalent^ 80; Density, 3. 

286 History. — ^Bromine was discovered in 1826, m ses- 
water; and received its name, bromine (from bromos^ 
ofiensive odor), in consequence of its exceedingly disagree- 
able smell. Recently it has been obtained in large qtianti- 
ties from the waters of some of the saltHsprings in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. 

287. Preparation, — The usual mode of preparing bro- 
mine is a little complex. First, the brine from the spring is 
evaporated, and the common salt removed by crystalization, 
then the mother-liquor, or bittern^ as the uncrystalizable 
residue is called, is treated with a current of chlorine, aad 
sulphuric ether afterwards added, by which the bromine 
that has been separated from its compounds by the chlorine 
is taken up, and rises to the surface as a solution of bromine 
in ether. To obtain it perfectly pure, it is then treated 
with caustic potash, heated to dryness, and distilled with 
peroxide of manganese and sulphuric acid. 

288. Properties, — ^Bromine is a liquid of a blackish-red 
color, with a specific gravity nearly 3. At a temperature a 
little below zero it is frozen, and boils at about 115°, form* 
ing a vapor of a beautiful blood-red color. It stains the 
skin yellow, like iodine, but less intensely. Vapor of bro- 
mine ignites phosphorus spontaneously, and a lighted candle 
burns in it a jshort time. 

Bromine is used to some extent in the Daguerreoty|)e 
process, usually in connection with iodine. 

286. When was bromine discovered? From what is it obtained • 

287. What is the mode of preparing it? 

288. What are some of its properties ? 
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Compounds of Bromine. 

289. Bromine combines with oxygen, hydrogen, ke.) 
forming compounds exceedingly analogous to the corre- 
sponding compounds of chlorine and iodine. 

FLUORINK. 

Symbol, F; Equivalent^ 19; DengQy, 1.29. 

290. History and Properties, — Fluorine has long been 
known to exist, but it has not, until recently, been obtained 
in a separate state. It is found in nature in considerable 
abundance in the mineral called ^ttor spar^ which is a com- 
pound of this substance with calcium, the metallic base of 
lime. It is a brownish-colored gas, of specific gravity about 
1.29, and bleaches like chlorine. 

Compounds of Fluorine. 

291. Fluorine seems to be incapable of uniting with 
oxygen, but combines with hydrogen, forming the acid 
compound HF. 

292. Hifdroftuoric- Acid—B:F) eq., (19 +1=)20 — 
This acid is formed by subjecting powdered fluor spar, 
moistened with strong sulphuric acid, to a very gentle heat 
in a leaden vessel. The acid distils over as a pungent, cor- 
rosive, vapof, but may be condensed in a metallic receiver, 
that is kept surrounded with ice. The chemical changes 
of the operation are as follows : — 

CaF+S03,H0 = CaO,S03+HF. 

290. From what substance is fluorine obtained ? 

292. How may hydrofluoric acid be obtained? Describe its 
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Ab thus fonned, the acid has a density of 1.07, and maot* 
Tests a strong affinity for water, with which it combines 
with great energy. It attacks glass powerfully, combining 
with its silica, and may therefore be used to etch it. This 
is done by spreading a thin coat of bees'-wax or varnish 
upon the glasi, and tracing the design upoii it, taking care 
to cut quite through the wax. The liquid acid is now 
poured over the coated surface, or it is exposed a few- 
minutes to the acid vapcAr, and the wax afterwards removed. 

This acid attacks animal substances powerfully, and, 
therefore, should always be handled with great care. 

Fluorine unites also with boron, and recently it has been 
announced that it has been combined with iodine and 
bromine. 



METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

OKNKRAL P]|0PERTIES OF THE METALS 

293. The metals are generally good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat, and possess a peculiar lustre called the 
metallic lustre, which can scarcely be imitated by other 
substances. When their compounds are decomposed by 
the galvanic battery, they always make their appearance at 
the negative electrode (154), and are therefore, without 
exception, to be considered as electro-positive. But these 
properties are much more distinct in some metals than in 
others. Most of the metals are dso characterized by their 



properties. How may etching be done with it upon glass? How 
does it affect animal substances? 

.293. What are some of the properties by which die metals ara 
generally distinguished ? What is said of their density? How 
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great density, as gold and platinum ; bat two at least, potlw- 
sium and sodium, are lighter than water. 

The ancients were acquainted with only seven metals, 
viz. : gold, silyer, iron, copper, mercury, lead, and tin ; but 
there are now known, with certainty, forty*two ; and the 
discovery of several others (177) has been announced, 
though perhaps not fully proved. 

The metals difler much in their other properties as well 
as in those already referred to. Some of them are very 
malleable, and may be beaten into exceedingly thin leaves, 
while others possess this property, but in a less degree, and 
others still m very brittle. Gold is noted for its ma]|^- 
bility, while antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are so brittle 
that they can easily be pulverized in a mortar. The mal- 
leable metals are usually also very ductile, and admit of 
being drawn out into fine wire ; but the two properties of 
malleability and ductility are evidently distinct. Iron can- 
not be beaten into thin leaves, but it may be drawn into 
very fine wire. In many of the metals these properties vary 
with the temperature. Iron is not very malleable when 
cold, but becomes so at a red heat ; while brass is quite 
malleable at low temperatures, but is brittle when heated. 
Zinc is most malleable at about 300^ ; at temperatures con- 
siderably above or below this, it is brittle. By hammering, 
and also in the process of wire-drawing, the density and the 
hardness of the metals are increased, but their original state 
is restored by the process of annealings which consists in 
heating them to redness and allowing them to cool slowly. 

The metals differ essentially in their fusibility; while 



many were known to the ancients T How many are now known f 
Do they differ essentially in their properties 1 What is said of 
their malleability, ductility, brittleness, &c ? What is the effect 
upon their density by hammering? What is meant by annealing 
them? Do the metals differ in fusibility? May any of them b« 
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nercDry melts at — 39°, potassium at 136°, Un at 442, and 
zinc at 773°, it requires a heat of about 2000° to melt gold, 
silver, and cojiper ; and platinum and pure iron cannot be 
melted in the hottest furnace. Some of them, as mercury, 
arsenic, cadmium, and zinc, are easily volatilized, and may 
be distill^ like water. In cooling from fusion, some of 
them crystalize, as bismuth, antimony, and zinc; while 
others, as gold and copper, manifest little of such a ten- 
dency. 

The metals are all considered as elementary substances, 
and yet a curious relationship exists among some of them, 
th% reason of which has not been explainecT. Thus, the 
equivalents of iridium and platinum are absolutely the same 
(98.8), and that of osmium (99.7) is but little different, 
and that of gold (199.2) about double. Other similar 
groups might easily be pointed out. Most of them, as iron, 
zinC) and lead, are usually found in the earth, combined with 
other elements, and are said to be mineralized; while a 
few, as platinum and gold, are obtained in their separate 
metallic state, and are said to be found native. The union 
of two or more metals produces an alloy ; but if one of 
them is mercury, the alloy is called an amalgam. They 
also di£^r very essentially in their chemical relations ; but 
the important peculiarities of each will be described under 
the appropriate head. 

294. The metals have been variously classified by dif- 
ferent writers ; but the following* ari^figement into six 
orders or groups will probably answer our purpose as well 
as any we can adopt. 



volatilized by heat? Are they to be considered as simple sub- 
stances ? When is a metal said to be found native ? What is as 
alloy? What is an amalgam? 

294. Into what six groaps may the metals be divided? 
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1. Metals, the oxides of which are alkalies. 

2. Metals, the oxides of which are alkaline earthft 
8. Metals, the oxides of which are earths. 

4. Metals which, at a red heat, decompose the vapor of 
water, but are not acted upon by liquid water. 

5. Metals which are incapable of decomposing water, and 
whose oxides are not reduced by the mere action of heat. 

6. Metals whose oxides are reduced by a red heat. 

These six groups may be considered as forming two 
classes, the oxides of the metals in the first three Jbeing 
alkalies or earths, while the oxides of those of the last three 
are neither alkalies nor earths. 

295. Saline Compounds^ or Salts. — ^We use the term salt 
to designate a substance which is composed of an acid and 
a base ; that is, a salt is a compound of two other compounds 
previously formed. Thus, sulphate of soda is a compound 
of sulphuric acid (tritoxide of sulphur) and oxide of 
sodium ; and so of other salts. It is therefore a double 
oxide, as nearly all the compounds are which we shall have 
occasion to describe as salts ; but there may also be double 
chlorides, double sulphurets, double iodides, &c., which it 
ia now agreed may properly be considered as salts. Com- 
mon salt, which, as we shall soon see, is chloride of 
sodium, is therefore excluded from the salts ; but to avoid 
this result, many eminent chemists make two classes of 
salts, placing many of the simple chlorides, iodides, &.c., 
under this head, in addition to the salts proper, according to 
the above definition. 

In larger works a separate chapter is usually devoted to 
the salts; but as they all have metallic compounds for their 

395. What is a saltl How is this illustrated by sulphate of 
lodal May a double lulphuret, double chloride, or double iodide, 
&C., be considered as a salt 1 Does common salt properly belong 
to 'this class? 



« 



21n» potassium. 

bases, and most of them Glides of the metals, they may, 
with great propriety, be described in connection with the 
metals. In proceeding, therefore, with this class of ele- 
ments, we shall first describe a metal, then its binary com- 
pomids with other elements, and lastly, the more important 
of the salts of which any of its compounds may constitute 
the bases. 



• mow T. — XBTALLIC BASBI OV THB ALKALIBB. 
POTASSIUM. 

Symbol^ K {Kalium) ; Equivalent^ 39.2 ; Density^ 0.865. 

296. Histary. — Potassium was first obtained by Sir H. 
Davy in 1807, from potash, of which it is the base. He 
procured it by subjecting a stick of caustic potash to the 
action of a powerful galvanic current, when oxygen made 
its appearance at the positive, and the metal potassium at 
the negative, electrode. Previous to this time, potash and 
the other alkalies and earths had been considered as simple 
substances. Potassium, in combination with oxygen and 
other bodies, is very generally difitised in the rocks and 
soils of every place, but is never found in nature in a sepa- 
rate state. It is contained in most vegetable and many 
animal substances. • 

297. Preparation, — ^This metal is best prepared by heat- 
ing intensely dry carbonate of potash mixed intimately with 
half its weight of fine charcoal-powder and iron-filings. 
The potash, being an oxide of potassium, at a high tempera- 
ture yields its oxygen to the charcoal and iron, and itself 
distils over into a receiver prepared for the purpose. The 

296. By whom was potassium first obtained ? By what mode * 

297. How is potassium now prepared ? 
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INTOcess is not a little difficult, and the young experimenter 
will probably find it cheaper to purchase potassium at two 
dollars per dram (the usual price) than to prepare it. 

298. Properties. — Potassium is a solid, in color and 
lostre much resembling lead. At 150° it melts, and at a red 
heat may be distilled in vessels void of gases capable of 
combining with it. It is the lightest metal known, having 
a density of only 0.865, and floats upon the surface of 
water. But its most characteristic property is its affinity for 
oxygen; — when thrown upon the surface of 
water it absorbs the oxygen so rapidly as to be 
inflamed, and burns with a beautiful rose- 
colored flame. In the open air, the freshly- 
cut surface absorbs oxygen so rapidly as to be 
tarnished instantly; and heated even in carbonic 
acid it takes fire and burns by absorbing the oxygen. In 
consequence of its affinity for oxygen it can be preserved 
^nly in tubes hermetically sealed, or under some liquid that 
does not contain oxygen, as naphtha, which is found to 
answer the purpose well. 



Binary Compounds of Potassium. 

299. Protoxide of Potassium — KO; eq., (39.2 + 8=) 
47.2. — This is potash^ or potassa^ and is always formed 
when the metal is exposed in the open air, or acted on by 
water. In the latter case, the potash formed is immediately 
dissolved by the water, as will be found by applying the 
usual tests. Pure potash is a white, inodorous substance, 

298. Describe the metal potassium. How is it affected by being 
kept in the air? What is the effect of throwing it upon water 1 
How only can it be preserved ? 

299. What is potassa, or potash ? How is it formed from po- 

19 
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with a pungent, caustic, taste, and very soluble in water. It 
absorbs carbonic acid and water rapidly from the air, and 
should therefore be kept in close bottles. 

Pure potash, or rather hydrate of potash, called usually 
caustic polashj is prepared for use in medicine and in the 
arts by decomposing the carbonate of potash by lime. For 
this purpose, pearlash (which is a carbonate of potash) is 
dissolved in ten times its own weight of water, and half its 
weight of recently-slaked lime mingled with it, and the 
Whole boiled briskly for half an hour, and then allowed to 
settle, when the clear liquid is drawn off.' This is then 
evaporated nearly to dryness and poured upon a marble slab ; 
and after cooling is broken in pieces and preserved in close 
bottles for use. To insure perfect purity, it may be again 
dissolved in absolute alcohol, and the solution filtered and 
evaporated as before. The substance thus obtained is hy- 
drate of potash, which will stand the most intense heat 
without giving up its water. 

200. Caustic potash attacks the fats and oils with avidity, 
forming with them the well-known compound, soap. It 
combines also with all the acids, which it neutralizes per- 
fectly. Like the other alkalies, it changes most of the 
vegetable blues to green, and the turmeric yellow to brown. 
* 301. Iodide of Potassium (KI) is formed by heating 
potassium in contact with iodine; and also by digesting 
iodine in a hot solution of caustic potash, and exposing the 
mass, when dry, to a red heat, and subsequently crystalizing 
from solution in water or alcohol. It is a white solid, very 
soluble in water, usually seen crystalized in cubes, and is 
often sold under the name of hydriodate of potash. 

tassium? What are 8ome of the properties of potash ? How U 
caustic potash prepared for use in medicine and the arts ? 

300. What does potash form with the fats and oils 1 

301. How is iodide of potassium formed? 
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302. Sulpkuret of Potassium m^y be formed by gently 
heating a mixture of sulphur and pearlash ; there are no less 
than five (and perhaps seven) of these sulphurets, contain- 
ing, respectively, one, tv(ro, three, &c^ equivalents of sul- 
phur combined with one of the metal. The tersulphuret 
was formerly used in ^medicine under the name of hepar 
sulphuris. Potassium forms compounds also with carbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, bromine, fluorine, &c. ; but they are 
not described in this work. . 



Salts of Potash. 

303. Carbonate of Potash (KO,COa). — Carbonate of 
potash, or pearlash, is prepared for the purposes of com- 
merce by leaching the ashes of forest trees, and evaporating 
the solution thus obtained to dryness, and then pleating the 
dry mass to redness for a time in open vessels, to bu^n out 
the combustible matter which is contained in it. As thus 
procured, it is a white spongy mass, very caustic to the 
taste, and absorbs moisture rapidly from the air, so that it 
must be kept in close vessels. It is very soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol, and is easily fused at a red heat. 
It is very impure, being mixed with silica and other sub- 
stances. It is manufactured in large quantities in the 
United States, in the Canadas, and in Russia. 

The article sold as potash is the same as the above, 
except that it is not subjected to the last process of calcina- 
tion. It is a dark-colored mass, and contains much caustic 
potash, as well as carbonate, and is used extensively for the 
manufacture of soap. Pearlash is employed in the manu- 
facture of glass and paints, and for various other purposes 

302. How may sulphuret of potassium be formed ? 

303. What is the common name of carbonate of potash ? From 
^hat is it obtained ? ' 
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304. Bicarbonate of Potash (K0,C02+H0,C0,). 
This salt is prepared by subjecting pearlash, for bome time, 
to an atmosphere of carbonic acid, which is absorbed in 
large quantity. Though less caustic to the taste than pearl- 
ash, it is still highly alkaline. It is less soluble also than 
pearlash, and less deliquescent. This salt is extensively 
used by bakers under the name of saUmratus. 

305. Nitrate of Potash (KOjNOg). — This salt, the 
saltpetre^ or nitre^ of commerce, is formed, in this country, 
by decomposing the nitrate of lime, which abounds in the 
caverns of some of the western states, by carbonate of pot- 
ash, and filtering and evaporating the solution thus obtained. 
In some parts of Europe it is prepared in nitre-beds, which 
are made by heaping together old mortar, refuse animal 
matter, wood-ashes, &c., in which it gradually forms by 
the action of the atmosphere. 

Nitrate of potash is usually seen in long six-sided prisms 
U is a colorless salt, of a cooling saline taste, and is very 
soluble (in water. Heated to redness, it first melts and is 
then decomposed, giving off, at first, pure oxygen (209), 
and afterwards, if the heat is increased, nitrogen and nitric 
oxide. Thrown on burning charcoal it is decomposed, 
producing violent deflagration, by which it may always be 
distinguished from sulphate of soda, for which it has some- 
times been mistaken. It is a powerful antiseptic^ and is 
used with common salt in the preservation of meat and 
other substances. 

But the chief use of nitre in the arts is in the manufacture 
of gunpowder^ which is composed of nitre six parts, and 
charcoal and sulphur each one part, the whole being moist- 

304. How is bicarbonate of potash formed 1 What is the name 
by which it is familiarly known? 

305. How is nitrate of potash obtained ? What is its common 
name? Describe some of its properties. What use is made of UT 
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ened and thoroughly ground together^ and subsequently 
grained. When fired, the nitre, by its decomposition, 
furnishes oxygen, Which combines the carbon, the sulphur 
at the same time uniting with the potassa. The action of 
gunpowder depends upon its generating, when decomposed, 
a large quantity of gaseous matter at a hi^h temperature 
The gases are chiefly nitrogen and carbonic acid, which, a 
the moment of explosion, occupy more than 1000 times the 
volume of th» powder from which they are formed. The 
formation of the gases is not instantaneous, but occupies a 
certain time, and the ball is forced from the gun with a 
Telocity due to the ultimate effect of the whole. When 
made for particular purposes, the proportion of the ingre- 
dients is sometimes considerably varied. 

306. Chlorate of Potash (K0,C106).— This salt is formed, 
together with chloride of potassium, by passing a current 
of chlorine through a strong solution of pearlash. The 
chlorate, being much less soluble than the chloride, readily 
erystalizes out of the solution, and is obtained in shining 
white scales. Its taste is not unlike that of nitre, but it is 
much less soluble than that salt. Heated moderately, it 
melts, and at a red heat is decomposed (209), giving up the 
whole of its oxygen. Thrown on burning charcoal, it de- 
flagrates like nitre, but more energetically. A few of the 
crystals, wrapped in tin-foil, with a piece of phosphorus, 
or a little sulphur, explode violently by a blow from 
the hammer. It was formerly used in the manufacture 
of Lucifer matches, and has been substituted for nitre in 
gunpowder ; which, however, when thus prepared, is liable 
to explode from causes so slight that its manufacture is 
langerous. 

307. Silicates of Potash, Glass. — Silica, or silicic acid, 

306. How is chlorate of potash formed 1 Describe it. 
19» 
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combine* with potash in scYenil proportions when the two 
tnbslances are fused together; if carbonate of potash is 
used, the carbonic acid is expelled during the operation. 
Common crown-glass, for windows, is made by fusing 
together fine clean sand and pearlash ; and flint-glass, by 
using the same materials, with the addition of red lead, 
in some kinds of glass, soda, or soda and lime, may be sub- 
stituted for the potash. Dark bottle-glass is made of the 
same materials as the other kinds, but in. a very impure 
Slate. Soluble glass, as it has been called, because of its 
being soluble in water, is made by fusing together one part 
of silica and two or more parts of pearlash (or soda) -, but 
if the proportions of the ingredients be reversed, comodon 
glass is produced, which is not aflected by Water. 

Solution of soluble glass has been used as a varnish to 
protect combustible bodies from fire. 



SODIUM. 

Si/mhol, Na (JVa«ron); Equivalent, 23 ; Density, 0.972- 

308. History and Preparation. — Sodium was discovered 
in 1807, by Davy, a few days after the discovery of potas- 
sium. The first portions of it were obtained by means of 
galvanism ; but it may be procured in much larger quantity 
by chemical processes, precisely similar to those just 
described for obtaining potassium. 

309. Properties. — Sodium has a strong metallic lustre, 
and in color is very analogous to silver. It is so soft at 

307. What is glass? How is crown-glass made? How flint 
glass? How is soluble glass formed? What use bas been made 
of it? 

308. By whom was sodium discorered ? How is it prepared ? 

309. Describe its properties. F-w is it affected when thrown 
■ui>^n water? 
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common temperatiyes, that ilmay be formed into leaves by 
the pressure of the fingers. 

Sodium soon tarnishes on exposure to the air, though 
less rapidly than potassium. Like that metal it is instantljf 
oxydized by water, hydrogen gas in temporary union with 
ahule sodium being disengaged. When thrown on cola 
water, it swims on its surface and is rapidly oxydized, 
though in general without inflaming ; but with hot water it 
scintillates, or even takes fire, and burns with a beautiful 
yellow flame, which readily distinguishes it from potassium. 
It is preserved in naphtha in the same manner as potassium. 



Binary Compounds of Sodium. 

310. Protoxide of Sodium— S&O ', eq., (23 + 8 =)81.— 
This compound, usually called soda^ is formed by the 
oxydation of sodium, as potassa is from potassium. With 
water it forms a solid hydrate, which is easily fusible, and 
very soluble both in water and alcohol. It is a powerful 
alkali, and very similar in all its properties to potassa. It 
is prepared from the carbonate in the same manner as the 
hydrate of potash. 

Soda is easily distinguished from potash, the only sub- 
stance for which it is likely to be mistaken, by a solution 
of tartaric acid, which forms with soda a very soluble salt, 
I while that which this acid forms with potash is only par- 

tially soluble. With potash, therefore, a white precipitate 
will he formed, but not with soda. 

311. Chloride of /Sbc^tttw— NaCl ; eq., (23 + 36.4 =) 
58.4. — This is the common salt of commerce. It may be 
formed by burning sodium in chlorine, but is obtained in 

310. What is soda? How may it be distinguished from potash? 

311. What is chloride of sodium? Where is it obtained? 
What use is made of it ? 
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great abundance as a solid de|l>sition in Tarious parts of the 
world, as in England, Poland, and at Abingdon, Viiginia, 
and in tlie waters of brine springs, which abound in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and . other 
states, as well as in other countries. Sea-water also con- 
tains it in the proportion of about 25 or 27 parts in every 
1000 parts of the water. 

The uses of this substance are well known. Besides the 
ordinary, purposes to which it is applied, in preserving meat 
from putrefaction, and jp seasoning food, it is used ex- 
tensively in the arts, in glazing pottery-ware, in the manu* 
facture of bleaching-salt, carbonate of soda, hydrochloric 
acid, &c. 

Salts of^Sodcu 

312. Carbonate of Soda — NaO,C02. — ^The carbonate of 
soda of commerce was formerly obtained by lixiviating the 
ashes of sea-weeds, in the same manner as the carbonate of 
potassa is obtained from the ashes of land-plants. But it is 
now manufactured altogether from common salt, which is 
first converted into sulphate of soda by sulphuric acid, and 
then the sulphate, mixed with charcoal and. carbonate of 
lime, is heated intensely in 'a wind-furnace. The mass thus 
obtained is then digested in warm water, and the clear liquid 
drawn off, and evaporated to dryness ; and the mass, mixed 
with charcoal or saw-dust, again heated in the furnace to 
complete the conversion of all the sulphate into carbonate 
of soda. By again digesting with water and evaporating, 
the pure carbonate is obtained. It is the sal-soda of com- 
merce ; and in a very impure state is known as soda-ash, 
or British barilla, 

312., From what is the carbonate of soda prepared 1 What nee 
is made of it? 
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Carbonate of soda is exienmely nsed in the manufactara 
of glass and hard soap, and for ottier purposes. 

313. Bicarbonate of Soda— NaO,002+HO,COj.— This 
salt is formed by exposing the carbonate to an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, in the same manner as the bicarbonate of 
potash. Like the corresponding salt of potash, it always 
contains one atom of water^ and is really a double carbonate 
of soda and water, as expressed in the above formula. It is . 
often used by bakers as a substitute for sal-aeratus. 
vj, 314. Sulphate of Soda— Na,0,S08-fl OHO.— Sulphate 
of soda, or Glauher^s salt^ is sometimes found native in dr^ 
situations, but more frequently in solution in the waters of 
mineral springs. It is also obtained in the manufacture of 
hydrochloric acid (279). It was first made known by 
Glauber, from whom it received its name, although he him- 
self called it sal-mirdbilS^li has a cooling, saline, and 
somewhat bitter taste; and is very soluble in water at a 
temperatl||||B 91° or 92°, but less so in water that is very 
cold or very hot. The crystals of this salt always contain 
more than half their weight of water of crystalization, which 
escapes when they are exposed to the open air, and they 
crumble into a white powder. Sulphate of soda is much 
used in medicine as a cathartic. 

315. Bihorate of Soda — NaO,2BO. — ^This salt occurs 
in solution in the waters of certain lakes in Thibet and the 
East Indies, from which it is obtained by evaporation, and 
imported into this country and England under the name of 
tincah When refined, by solution and recrystalization, it 
is sold as horax^ a substance well known for its extensive 



• 



313. What is bicarbonate of soda? 

314. How is sulphate of soda prepared? By what other name 
is it known ? 

315. What is the common name for the biborjite of soda? 
Where is it obtained ? 

• • p 
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use in the arts in vanous metal lurgic operations. The ciys- 
tals contain much water, which, however, is not given op 
even in the dryest atmosphere, at ordinary temperatures; 
but when they are intensely heated, the water is first ex- 
pelled, and then the salt fuses. 



LITHIUM. 

Symbol^ L ; Equivalent^ 6.4 ; Density, — ? 

316. Bxstory^ 6fc, — ^Lithium is a very rare substance, and 
is found only in a few minerals, as spodumeme, and the 
variety of mica called lepidolite. It is obtained from these 
in combination with oxygen as the protoxide, lithia. From 
this the metal may be procu^ with some difficulty by 
means of galvanism. It is a \^te metal, like sodium. The 
protoxide, lithia, is a powerful alkali, like potagfe or soda, 
but is less soluble. The name is from the Gr4l||^ I'dhos^ a 
stone, in allusion to the source from which it is obtained. 



AMMONIUM. {JSTot Isolahle.) 
Symhd, NH4, or Am; Eqaxvalent, 18; Density, — ? 

317. History^ S;c. — ^This supposed compound has been 
heretofore alluded to (231), but is again introduced for the 
purpose of describing some compounds it forms with other 
bodies, which require a place here. v 

As before stated, ammonium has never been procured in 
a separate state ; but it appears to exist in combination with 

316. From what is lithium obtained? In what is lithia found? 

317. What is ammonium? Can it be obtained in a separate 
state? 
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other bodies, and to possess some of the characters of a 
metal. It can replace both potassium and sodium in their 
compounds, and is generally believed to be the basis of all 
the salts of ammonia. 



Binary Compounds of Ammonium. 

318. Protoxide of Ammonium — ^NH40, or AmO. — As is 
the case with ammonium, the existence of this compound is 
hypothetical. But all the ammonia salts of oxygen acids, 
it will b» observed, contain an atom of water in their com- 
position, which appears to be essential to their existence. 
This atom of water, combined with the ammonia (NH3), 
forms the compound in question, protoxide of ammonium 
(NH4O), which unites with the acid to form the salt. 
Thus, the composition of nitrate of ammonia, as formerly 
supposed, is NHs,N06,H0, which evidently is the same as 
NH40,N05, except as to the mode of the arrangement of 
the particles. 

319. Chloride of Ammonium — NH4CI. — ^This is the com- 
pound often called sal-ammoniac^ and hydrochlorate of am- 
monia. It may be obtained by neutralizing carbonate of 
ammmonia by hydrochloric acid ; but for use in the arts it 
is procured from the liquor obtained in the distillation of 
bones, in preparing animal charcoal, and also from that 
which condenses in the manufacture of coal-gas. 

Sal-ammoniac is a white solid, very tough, and difficult to 
pulverize, and has a density of about 1.45. It has a pun- 
gent, saline taste, and is very soluble in water; and sublimes 
• 

318. What is the composition of protoxide of ammonium? Has 
it been obtained in a separate state 1 Of What may it be consi- 
dered' as composed 1 

319. What is the common nai**e of chloride of ammonium? 
What are some of its properties ? ' - 
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withonl fusion at a temperature below redness. Triturated 
irith recently-slaked lime, it yields ammonia, which is 
easily recognized by its pungent odor. It is used for 
various purposes in the arts and in medicine. 

SuUs of Jlmmonium. 

320. Carhonaies of .Ammonia.— There are several car* 
bonates of ammonia. The one best known is the saU 
volatile of the shops, which is a sesquicarhanate. It is a 
semi-transparent solid, which is very soluble in water, and 
has the pungent odor of ammonia. Its composition is 
2NH40,3COs. Besides this there are the neutral carbonate 
and the bicarbonate, but they are seldom seen. 

321. Mtrate of Ammonia (NH^NOg+HO), or, as it is 
now considered, nitrate of oxide ofammonittm (NH40,N05), 
is prepared by neutralizing nitric acid with ammonia. It is 
a white salt, very soluble in water, and destitute of any 
ammoniacal odor. It is used in preparing nitrous oxide (225). 

322. HydrosulpJuUe of Sulphuret of Ammonium — 
NH4S,HS. — ^This is the substance usually called sulphuret 
of ammonicu or hydrosulphuret of ammonia. It is formed 
ty passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen for some 
time through strong aqua ammoniae, which should be kept 
cool by ice. It is much used by the chemist as a reagent 

It has been stated above (295) that most of the important 
salts are double oxides ; but this, it will be noticed, is a 
double sulphuret, — sulphuret of hydrogen combined with 
sulphuret of ammonium. Other instances of the kind 
might be given ; as the hydrosulphale of sulphuret of po- 
tassium, the composition of- which is KS,HS. 

320^ What is the common name for sesquicarbonate of ammonia? 

321. What use is made of nitrate of ammonia? 

322. What is the composition ot nUphuret of ammcmia f What 
w the name now given it? 
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• BOVf IX.~-M1TALLI0 BASIS OV TBI AlKALIVB 
BABTBS. 

BARIUM. 

Symbol^ Ba ; EquivaktUj 68.6 ; DensUyj — ? 

323. History, 8fc. — ^This metal is procured by passing 
vapor of potassium over baryta (oxide of barium) at a red 
heat. Its density is supposed to be about 2. Hec^ted in 
the open air, it burns with a red flame, and is rapidly 
ozydized when thrown into water. Its name is from the 
Greek hams, heavy, its compounds generally possessing 
this characteristic property. 

Binary Compounds of Barium. 

• 

324. Protoxide of Barium— BaO ^ eq., (68.6 + 8=)74.6. 
This compound has been known many years by the named 
of harytes and baryta. It may be obtained by decomposing 
nitrate of baryta by heat. It is a gray.powder, which slakes 
like lime when water is poured upon it, and becomes very 
hot. It dissolves readily in water, but is less soluble than 
potash or soda ; a property by which the alkaline earths are 
distinguished from the alkalies. It is very caustic to the 
taste, and afiects vegetable colors in the same manner as the 
alkalies. 

325. Chloride o/ JBanam— BaCl; eq., (68.6 + 35.4=; 
104. — ^This compound is formed by dissolving the native 
carbonate of baryta in diluted hydrochloric acid. It cry* 



Jt crys 
of watei 



talizes in white scales, which contain two atoms of wafer 

323 How is barium procured? What are its properties ? 
324. What is baryta? Describe it. 
32d. What is chloride of barium ? 
20 
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It is Tcry soluble in water, and is much used as a tect for 
sulphuric acid, with which baryta forms an insoluble sul- 
phate. 

Salts of Baryta. 

326. CarhonaU of Baryta (BaO, CO,) is found native, 
and called witherite by mineralogists. From it all the other 
salts of baryta may be prepared. 

327. SulphaU of Barytar-^BaO, SO,.— Sulphate of baryta 
is found abundantly in various places, often in beautiful 
crystals. It has a density of about 4.4, and is insoluble in 
water. When powdered and mixed with charcoal, and 
heated intensely, it is converted into sulphuret of bariam, 
from which the other salts of baryta may be prepared, as 
from the native carbonate. By mineralogists, it is called 
heavy spar^ because of its great weight. Ground to a fine 
powder, it is used as a substitute for white lead, either alone 
or mixed with white lead. All the soluble compounds of 
baryta are poisonous. 

STRONTIUM. 

Si^nibol, Sr; Equivalent^ 44; Dennty, — 7 

328. History^ SfQ, — Strontium is obtained from its oxide, 
strontia, in the same manner as barium ; and in its appear- 
ance it is said very much to resemble that metal Like 
barium, also, it decomposes water with the evolution of 
hydrogen, and oxydizes rapidly in the open air. It receives 
its name from Strontian, a village in Scotland, near which it 
wlis first obtained. 

326. What is car^nate of baryta ? What use is made of the 
native carbonate ? 

327. What is sulphate of baryta called by mineralogists f 

328. From what is strontium obtained ? 
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Binary Compounds of Slronlium 

389. Protoxide of Strontium — SrO. — This compound, 
which is the earth strontia^ is fonned by the oxydatioh of 
strontium. It is prepared also by heating the nitrate of 
strontia to redness, by which the acid is expelled. It much 
resembles baryta,- seeming to sustain mucli the same relation 
to it that soda sustains to potash. 



Salts of Strontia, 

330. Mtrate of Strontia (SrO^NOg) is prepared by dis- 
solving the native carbonate in diluted nitric acid. It is 
much employed in fire-works, to give a beautiful red color 
to the flame. To show this red fire^ mix intimately 40 
parts of this salt, 13 of sulphur, 5 of chlorate of potash, and 
4 of sulphuret of antimony, and burn it upon a dry brick, or 
marble slab, in a dark room. All the compounds of strontia 
communicate a red tint to flame in which they are heated. 
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Symhol^J^) Equivalent, 20 'y Density, — 'f 

331. IRstory^ ^c.--Calcium is the metallic base of lime, 
from which it has been obtained, but only in very small 
quantity. It is said to be of a yellowish-white color, and 
rapidly oxydizes in the air. Little is known of its other 
properties. 

- 329. What is the earth strontia composed of? 

330. How is nitrate of strontia prepared ? For what is it used f 

331. What is calcium? 
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Binary Compounds of Calcium. 

332. Protoxide of Calcium, Lime — CaO; eq., (20 4- 
8=) 28. — ^This Gompoand, commonly known by the name 
of Hme and qtdcklime^ is obtain^ by exposing carbonate of 
iime to a strong red heat, so as to expel its carbonic acid. 
If lime of great purity is required, it should be prepared 
from pure carbonate of lime, such as Iceland spar or Carrara 
marble ; but in burning lime in lime-kilns for making mortar, 
common limestone is employed. 

Lime is a brittle, white, earthy solid, the specific gravity 
of which is about 2.3. It phosphoresces powerfully when 
heated to full redness, and hence its use in the Drummond 
light (217). ^It is one of the most infusible bodies known ; 
fusing with difficulty even by the heat of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe. 

Exposed to the air, it gradually absorbs carbonic acid and 
crumbles to powder. It has also a powerful affinity for 
water, which is absorbed instantly on being poured upon it; 
and the combination is attended with great increase of tem- 
perature, and formation of a white bulky hydrate. The 
process oC slaking lime consists in forming this hydrate, and 
the hydrate itself is called slaked lime. It differs from the 
hydrates of strontia and baryta, in partinpwith its water at 
a red heat. Recently-slaked lime dissolves sparingly in 
water, and has this singular property, that it is more soluble 
in cold than in hot water. The solution has a caustic, 
acrid taste, and acts upon vegetable colors like the alkalies. 
Exposed to the air, it absorbs carbonic acid: and if agitated, 
becomes milky. 

Mortar J for building, is prepared by mixing sand with 

332. From what is the purest lime procured? By what means . 
Describe iu Pescriba the process of slaking lime. Is lime soluble 
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recently-slaked lime. It becomes very hard by exposure to 
the air, in consequence of the absorption of carbonic acid 
by the lime. Combination seems also to take place, to 
some extent, between the silica of the satd and the lime. 
Wlien the limestone from which the lime is made contains 
a considerable portion of ttiiea, alumina, &c., it constitutes 
hydraulic cement^ or wat^lime. Mortar prepared from 
this has the property of becoming hard under water, which 
is not the case with that prepared from pure lime. 

333. Fluoride of Calcium (CaF) is the Jluor spar^ or 
Derbyshire spar of mineralogists. It is of use to the che- 
mist as affording the chief source of the element fluorine. 



I Salts of Lime. 

' 334. Carbonate of lAme — CaOjCOj.— This is one of the 
most abundant mineral productions known ; it is found in 
every country as limestone^ chalky Iceland spar^ marble^ &c. 
It is decomposed by heat, and furnishes the quicklime used 
in preparing mortar. 

335. SulpJiate of Lime — CaiO,SO<i+2llO.—Thiti com- 
pound is well known as gypsum^ and plaster of Paris. 
Pure, crystalized specimens are sometimes called selenite^ 
and compact varieties, alabaster. Common gypsum con- 
tains considerable water, which may be expelled by heat ; 
but there is a variety destitute of water, called anhydrite by 
mineralogists. Whe;i powdered gypsum, the water of which 

'In water ? How is mortar for building prepared ? What is water- 
lime, or hydraulic cement? 

333. What is fluoride of calcium composed of? 

334. What is said of the abundance of carbonate of lime? 
What are some of its varieties called 7 How is quicklime pre- 
pared from it? 

335. By what names is sulphate of lime known? How is 
20* 
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has been expelled by a moderate heat, is again made into a 
paste with water, it soon becomes hard, or ^ sets,'' as the 
workmen say ;— a property which adapts it admirably for 
many purposes in the arts. In stereotyping, a coat of this 
paste is spread carefully over type, set in the ordinary man- 
ner, which, soon becoming h|P^ is removed, and a cast in 
eommon type-metal taken from it This, after certain pre- 
parations, and the emendation of any broken letters that 
may be found, constitutes a stereotype plaie^ used in printing. 
Sulphate of lime is extensively used as a manure in many 
countries, with excellent effect It is slightly soluble in 
water, and is often found in well and spring water, and gives 
it-the property called hardness. 

336. Phosphates of Lime, — ^There are several of these 
salts. One variety is found native, and is called apatite ; it 
is an essential ingredient x)f all fertile soils. Phosphate of 
lime constitutes the chief part of the solid matter of the 
bones of animals. 

337. Hypochlorite o/iime— CaO,C10.— This is the well- 
known chloride of lime^ hleaching-powder^ or bleaching-salt 
of commerce. It is formed by passing a current of chlorine 
through recently-slaked lime. It is a white powder, and emits 
a faint odor of chlorine. Great use is made of it in bleaching 
(273). For this jjurpose it is dissolved in water, and the 
articles to be bleached soaked in the solution, and then 
dipped in very dilute acid. The chlorine which is thus 
liberated produces the bleaching effect The process is 
usually several times repeated. 



it prepared for use in the arts? How is it used in stereo- 
typing ? 

336. Is phosphate of lime very generally diffused ? 

337. What is hjrpochlorite of lime? What use is made of it? 
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MAONE SIUM. 

Symbol, Mg'j Equivalent^ 12; Deruify, — ? 

338. History^ S^c. — ^Magnesiam is obtained from its chlo- 
ride by passing vapor of sodium over it when heated to red- 
ness in a glass tube; chloride of sodium is formed and 
magnesium . set free. It is a white metal, of considerable 
brilliancy, and quite malleable. Heated in the open air, it 
readily takes fire, and burns with a brilliant flame, producing 
the protoxide of the metal. 

Biriary Compounds of Magnesium, 

339. Protoxide ofMagnesium.-^Magnesia — MgO, — Mag- 
nesia is best obtained by heating the carbonate to redness, by 
which the carbonic acid is expelled. It is a soft, white 
powder, and is usually sold under the name of calcined 
magnesia. It is only very slightly soluble 'in water, 
requiring for this purpose 5000 or 6000 times its own 
weight of water. Hydrate of magnesia (MgO,HO) is found 
native at Hoboken, New Jersey, and other places. Mag- 
nesia is very infusible, and communicates this property to 
minerals in which it predominates, as talc and soapstone. 

Salts of Magnesia. 

340. Carbonate of Magnesia — MgOjCOj. — Carbonate of 
magnesia if found native, in the magnesite of mineralogists, 

338. From what is magnesium obtained 1 

339. How is magnesia prepared from the carbonate ? 

340. Is carbonate of magnesia found native % What is its conv 
positioii ? 
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and may also be formed from the native sulphate. It is nearly 
insoluble in pure water, but dissolves in water impregnated 
with carbonic acid, forming the liquid magnesia of the shops. 
341. Sulphate of Magnesia — MgO,SOa + 7HO.— -This is 
the well-known Epsom salty used in medicine. It is not 
unfrequently found in the waters of mineral springs, as at 
Epsom, in England, and may readily be formed by dis- 
solving magnesia, or its carbonate, in sulphuric acid. It is 
very soluble in water, and has a bitter, saline, taste. It may 
readily be distinguished from sulphate of soda by the form 
of its crystals, or by pouring into a solution of it a little 
caustic potassa, which will cause a white precipitate. In 
sulphate of soda, no precipitate will be formed. 



• mour III. XXTALLIC BABX8 OT T HJB XA&TB8. 

ALUMINUM. 

SymholyA\\ Equivalent^ 13.7; Density^ — ? 

342. History^ S^c. — ^The metal ^uminum is obtained by 
decomposing chloride of aluminum by the action of sodium, 
in the same manner as magnesium is prepared from its chlo- 
ride. It is a gray powder, with a metallic lustre. Confined 
in a close crucible, it may be melted ; but heated in the 
open air, it takes fire and bums with brilliancy. 

Binary Compounds of Aluminum. 

343. Sesquioxide of ^Zummum — AUO,.— This is the 
earth aluminaj and is on e of the most abundant of nature's 

use'lsi'oMl'''"'"'"^" nameof sulphate of magnesia? What 
348. From what is the metal aluminum obtained I 
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^iroductions. like silica, it is foand in every soil, and in 
almost all rocks upon the face of the earth. Crystalized, it 
forms the ruby and the sapphire, two of the most valuable 
gems. Emery also, so much used in the arts, is chiefly 
composed of this earth. It forms a large part of clay, and 
gives to it its tenacious character, fitting it for the nse of 
the potter. 

Pure alumina is a white powder, without taste or smell. 
It is easily prepared by pouring solution of caustic potash 
into a solution of alum, and washing and heating the soft 
mass that is precipitated. It contracts much in drying, and 
the dried mass adheres tenaciously to the tongue when 
applied to it. 

Salts of Alumina, 

344. Sulphhte of Alumina and Potash — Al80„3S03+ 
KO,SO,+24HO. — This double salt is the well-known 
alum of commerce. It is usually formed from a mineral 
substance called alum-slate, which is an argillaceous, slaty 
rock, containing iron pyrites. It is sometimes found 
naturally formed as an efflorescence upon the surface of the 
rock. 

Alum is usually seen crystalized in octohedrons; it is 
very soluble ki boiling water, and has a sw^etish^ astringent 
taste. When the crystals are heated, they melt and froth 
up very much, in consequence of the large quantity of 
water they contain. Alum is much used in medicine and 
in the arts, especially in dyeing and calico-printing. 

Common or potash alum is the type of a whole family 
of alums ; as soda alum, ammonia alum, iron alum, chro" 

343. What is the composition of alumina? What natural pir>. 
Auctions are composed of alumina? Describe this earth. 

344. What is alum composed of? What are some of the dif 
ferent kinds of alum ? 
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fliiiMi alumy &c. Soda and ammonia alums are produced 
by causing these substances to replace the potash in com- 
mon alum; and iron and chromium alums, by replacing 
the alumina by the sesquioxides of iron and chromium. 
These alunds are all exceedingly alike in their various pro- 
perties, and all contain, when crystalized, 24 atoms of 
water. 

345. Silicates of Altmina. — Several double silicates of 
alumina and other bases are found native, some of which are 
of great importance in the arts. Feldspar is a double 
silicate of alumina and potash, while albite^ or Cleave^ 
landiie^ is a double silicate of alumina-and soda. Spodu- 
metne and peialiie are the same as the latter, except that they 
contain less soda, and a small portion of lithia. 

Sometimes feldspar undergoes a natural decomposition, 
losing its potash and part of its silica, and is then called 
kaolin. This substance, which is essentially silicate of 
alumina, more or less pure, is the basis of all the varieties 
o{ porcelain or China-ware. The articles are made of this 
of the proper form, and when dry, are exposed to a high 
temperature in a furnace, by which they become very com- 
pact but do not fuse. They are then dipped in the glaze, 
which consists chiefly of feldspar, ground to a fine powder, 
and suspended in water, a coating of which adheres over the 
surface ; and when the articles are dried and again subjected 
to the heat of the furnace, it fuses and forms a glassy enve- 
lope, which incorporates itself^ with the body previously 
formed, and increases its compactness and strength. The 
glaze also renders them impervious to liquids, and even to 
the gases. For the finer kinds of porcelain, the kaolin, 
which constitutes the body, is mixed with some substance, 
as alkali or lime, by which it is rendered partially fusible, 

345. What is said of the silicates of alumina? What is kaolin? 
Describe the mode of manufactaring porcelain^ or China-war*, 
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and the glaze therefore becomes more perfectly incorporated 
with it) so as to render articles made of it slightly trans- 
lucent. The colors are usually applied before the glaze, 
«nd are composed entirely of metallic oxides. 

Stone-ware is made of an infusible clay ; and when the 
articles are sufficiently heated in the furnace, common salt 
is thrown upon them, the soda of which combining with the 
materials of the clay forms a fusible compound that consti- 
tutes the glaze. Without this the articles would be porous, 
and water and other liquids would percolate through them. 

Red earthen-ware is made of the most common kinds of 
clay, which contain lime and iron, and is so fusible that 
only a moderate heat is needed in -baking articles made of 
it. The articles, after being shaped upon the potters^ wheel, 
are thoroughly dried, and then coated over with litharge 
(oxide of lead) in fine powder, which, by the heat of the 
furnace afterwards applied, fuses and spreads over the sur- 
face so as to form a fine glaze. Such vessels however 
should never be used with acids, which would attack the 
oxide. of lead and produce poisonous compounds. 

Bricks are usually made of the same kind of clay as that 
just described. No glaze is required for them. The best 
bricks are now pressed when partially dry, to render them 
more solid, and to give them a smoother surface. 

346. The following six metals are of rare occurrence. 
Glucinum is found in the mineral called heryl^ and in the 
emerald; — Zirconium is contained in the zircon or 
hyacinth;. — Yttrium in the mineral, Gddolinite; — ^1'ho- 
BiuM in thorite and monasite ;— ^nd Cerium and Lantua- 
NUM in the minerals cerite and allanite. Of the last two 
little is known with certainty. 

What is stanMoare made of? Of what is red earthen-ware made 1 
How are bricks formed 1 
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MANOANK8B. 

Symbol, Mn; Equivalent, 28; Dennty, 8.01. 

247. History. — ^Manganese was first obtained by Gahn, 
from the substance then called magnesia nigra, whicli has 
since been found to be an oxide of this metal. It received 
its present name to distinguish it from magnesium, which 
has already been described. It is never found in nature in 
its metallic state, but its compounds are very generally dif- 
fused, and traces of it occur in both animal and vegetable 
substances. 

348. Preparation. — Metallic manganese, in consequence 
of its great affinity for oxygen, is not obtained without con- 
siderable difficulty. To procure it, the black oxide, in fine 
powder, is mixed into a paste with oil and lampblmck, and 
exposed, in a close crucible, to the highest heat of a powerful 
furnace. 

349. Properties. — ^Manganese is a hard, brittle metal, of a 
grayish-white color, and granular texture. It is exceedingly 
infusible, requiring the highest heat of a wind-furnace for 
fusion. It soon tarnishes on exposure to the air, and 
absorbs oxygen with rapidity when heated to redness in 
open vessels. 



347. Is manganese ever found native f 

of« 5**^ ^^y ^* ^ prepared? 
34». Describe this metal. 
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Binary Compounds of Manganese. 

350. Oxygen combines with manganese in no less than 
seven proportions, producing the compounds, MnO, Mn^Os. 
MnOg, Mna04, Mn407, MnOs, and Mn207 ; but only the per- 
oxide, and the last two here mentioned, possess sufficient 
interest to require description here, 

351. Peroxide of Manganese — ^MoO^. — ^This is the com- 
mon, or black oxide^ of this metal. It is found in con- 
siderable abundance in the stiie of Vermont, and in other 
places in this country. Heated either alone or with sul- 
phuric acid, it gives up a part of its oxygen ; but in the 
latter case, twice as much is obtained as in the former. 
Heated with hydrochloric acid (272), chloride of manga- 
nese is formed, and chlorine evolved. It is much employed 
in the arts, in the manu&cture of gla^, and bleaching-salt, 
and for other purposes. When crystalized, it is called by 
mineralogists pyrolusiie. The sesquioxide very much 
resembles the peroxide in appearance, and is often fraudu- 
lently sold for it. 

352. Manganic Acid — MnOa- — ^This compound has never 
been obtained in a separate state, but only in combination 
with bases. It is interesting as the first metallic acid we 
are called to consider in the progress of our course. It is 
formed, in combination with potash, by heating equal weights 
of peroxide of manganese and nitrate of potash to redness 
in an open crucible. The compound, manganale of potash, 
is of a dark-green color, and has long been known by the 
name of chameleon mineral. Dissolved in cold water, it 

350. How many compounds of manganese and oxygen are 
there? 

351. What use is made of the peroxide of manganese ? 

352. Has manganic acid been obtained in a separate state? 
Oa what account is it interesting 1 What is -chameleon mineral « 

. 21 Q, 
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forms a beautiful green solution, which by continued dilu- 
tion changes to blue, purple, and, finally, to a brilliant red. 
Hence its name. The changes are much more rapid when 
hot water is used. 

353. Permanganic Acid— MT^fi^.— This acid, in com- 
bination with potash, is formed when solution of the man- 
ganate of potash is made with hot water, as above described, 
by the absorption of oxygen from the air. It is to the 
formation of this compound that the red color is owing 
which is finally obtained by^olution of chameleon mineral. 

From this red solution purple crystals of permanganate 
of potash may be obtained ; but when an attempt is made 
to separate either this or the preceding acid from the bases 
with which they are united, they are decomposed. 

354. Chloride of Manganese is formed by digesting the 
black oxide in hydrochloric acid. There are two known, 
the protochloride (MnCl) and sesquichloride (MnjCla). 

Salts of Manganese. 

There are several salts of manganese, but the only one 
of importance in the arts is the following : 

355. Sulphate of JIfaftganesc— MnO,S03+7HO.-*-Thi8 
salt is formed by digesting the peroxide in strong sulphuric 
acid by the aid of heat, and filtering when it has become 
cold. The crystals of the salt are of a rose-red color, and 
are very soluble in water. It is used in dyeing. 

353. How is permanganic acid produced in combination f 
S54. How is chloride of manganese formed ?. 

356. How is sulphate of manganese formed ? 
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Symbol, Fe {Ferrum)) Equivalent, 28; Dtmity, 7.7. 

366. History, — Iron, the most abundant and most useful 
of all the metals, has been known from the remotest anti- 
quity. The ores of the metal, as well as the meta^ itself, 
and some of its manufactures, are mentioned in the writings 
of Moses, and it is well known the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were acquainted with it. 

Iron has been found native in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, and in Canaan, Connecticut, and also in Russia, 
but only in small quantities. The occurrence of iron of 
meteoric origin, associated with nickel and oflen with 
cobalt, is, however very common. Masses of this character, 
often of great magnitude, have been seea to fall from the 
high regions of the atmosphere, apparently in a state of 
vivid ignition or combustion. Their course is always much 
inclined to the horizon, and before striking the surface they 
often burst into fragments, which bury themselves deep in 
the soil. As no such compound has ever been found in 
proper iron-mines, it is believed that these bodies must have 
their origin in some region foreign to the earth. 

The most important ores of iron are the hydrated per- 
oxide, called by mineralogists broum hematite; the peroxide 
{specular iron^ or red hematite)^ and the black or magnetic 
oxide, which is a compound of the two preceding. The 
last is the natural magnet, or loadstone, English iron is 
obtained chiefly from the clay-iron stone^ which is an impure 
carbonate of iron, found abundantly in connection with the 

356. What is said of the abundance ai^pl antiquity of iron ? Is 
it found native 1 What is said of meteoric iron 1 With what is 
it combined ? What are some of the most important ores of iron ? 
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toal-measures; but in this country the metal is extracted 
almost entirely from the ores previously mentioned. 

337. Preparation. — The preparation of perfectly-pure 
iron is a matter of considerable difficulty ; but the ordinary 
method of reducing it from its ores, is, to heat them 
intensely, after having been reduced to powder, with char- 
coal or coke, and lime or siliceous sand, as the nature of 
the particular ore may require. The oxygen of the oxide 
of iron is absorbed by the heated carbon and carried off as 
carbonic acid, while the flux-r-for so the lime or sand is 
called when used for this purpose — unites with the earthy 
part of the ore and forms a fusible compound, that remains 
upon the surface, the melted iron, by its superior weight, 
falling to the bottom. When a sufficient quantity of melted 
iron has accumulated in the furnace, it is drawn off by an 
aperture at the bottom, which can be opened for the purpose. 
After the iron has been removed, the slag, formed by the 
union of the flux with the earthy matter of the ore, is also 
drawn off. 

The accompanying figure represents 
a section of a hlast-fumace which is 
used for the reduction of iron ores. 
It is usually built of stone, thirty or 
forty feet high, and lined inside with 
fire-brick. The charcoal, or coke, and 
the ore, in proper proportion, with 
the necessary flux, are thrown in at 
top ; and A A are pipes leading from a 
powerful bellows, worked by water or 
steam power, for supplying the blast of 
air, which is generally forced through a series of pipes, 
placed above the furnace, so as to be kept heated by the 

357. What is the ordinary method of reducing iron from its ores? 
What is th« •xplanatioo of the process? Describe the blasV 
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blaze that constantly issues from the top. By this means 
it is heated before being forced into the ignited mass within 
the furnace. When once put in operation, such a furnace 
is kept in full blast for months, or even years, until repairs 
are needed ; the fuel, with a proper proportion of ore and 
flux, being regularly supplied at the top. 

The iron obtained by this process is the cast or pig iron 
of commerce, and contains a considerable quantity of carbon 
and other substances, by which it is rendered much more 
fusible than pure iron, but is at the same time harder and 
more brittle. To convert cast into malleable iron^ it is 
exposed, in a melted state, to a current of air, which plays 
over its surface, or is forced through it. The process is 
usually conducted in a reverberatory furnace, a section of 
which is shown in the figure 
in the margin. G is the grate 
upon which the fire is kindled, 
and H H the hearth which 
contains the melttd metal. As 
the blaze from the fuel passes 
to the chimney, C, it comes in 
contact with the melted iron, 
and the carbon it contains — 
and perhaps other impurities- 
is gradually burnt out, and the iron becomes malleable. 
This process is called puddling. 

But it is not absolutely essential that cast-iron should 
be fused in order to be changed into the malleable state 
When small articles made of cast-iron are heated for a time 
in contact with powdered oxide of iron in close vessels? 

furnace nsed for reducing the ores of iron. What kind of iron is 
obtained by this process? How is malleable iron produced from 
cast-iron 1 Is it essential that cast-iron should be fused in order xB 
be converted into malleable iron? How are small articles of cast- 
4ron rendered malleable without melting them? 
21* 
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they are converted into malleable iron and still retain their 
form perfectly. The carbon, no doubt, is gradually ex- 
tracted by the oxygen of the oxide of iron used. 

358. Steel is formed by heating bars of malleable iron in 
close vessels in contact with charcoal, by which process a 
small quantity of carbon is absorbed and incorpoiated with 
the iron. This process is called cemetUation ; and, although 
the proportion of carbon absorbed by the iron is small, yet 
very important changes are produced in its properties. It 
becomes more fusible, and may now be melted like cast- 
iron, and at the same time has become harder, and is capable 
of being tempered^ that is, of being made hard or sofiy 
at pleasure. Bars of steel, from the cementation process, 
always present a blistered surface, occasioned by the libera- 
tion of gaseous matter — probably carbonic oxide — within 
their substance ; but when the metal has been melted and 
cast in moulds, it has a perfectly uniform texture, and is 
called cast'SteeL 

359. Properties, — We have already, under the last head, 
in part described the properties of iron. It is a hard metal, 
of a peculiar gray color, and strong metallic lustre, which is 
susceptible of being considerably heigAtened by polishing. 
Heated to redness, it becomes very soft and pliable, and is 
easily worked under the hammer, which gives it a decidedly 
fibrous structure. But its most remarkable property, to 
which its usefulness in the arts is very much owing, is its 
susceptibility of being welded ; — that is, two pieces being 
brought together at a white heat and hammered, become 
perfectly united as one piece. It has a strong affinity for 
oxiygen, and exposed to the air and moisture, it rusts^ or 
oxydizes. Heated intensely in the blacksmith's forge, or in 

■ — » ■ 

m 358. How is steel formed ? What are soiiie of the properties 
of steel ? How is cast-steel formed ? 

359. What are some of the properties of iron I How maj 
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the flame of the compound blowpipe, it bums with bril- 
liancy. The same efiect is produced by igniting a wire in 
a receiver of oxygen gas, or dropping iron-filings into the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. It has the property also of becoming 
magnetic under the influence of another magnet (160) or 
of the galvanic current (170). But pure iron loses its mag- 
netism when the influence is removed. Some of the com- 
pounds of iron, especially steel and the black oxide, how- 
ever, retain their magnetism permanently. 

Iron is the most tenacious substance known ; that is, it 
possessed the greatest strength. A wire of it g^^^th of an 
inch in diameter has been known to sustain a weight of 
more than sixty pounds. 



Binary Compounds of Iran. 

360. Oxides of Iron, — ^There are three oxides of iron, 
which have already been partially described. They are the 
protoxide (FeO), sesquioxide (FcjOa), and the black oxide 
(Fe304), which is considered as a compound of the other 
two (FeO+FcaOa). They are all found native, and may be 
formed by art. The red, or sesquioxide, is obtained by 
beating green vitriol (sulphate of the protoxide of iron) to 
fedness in the open air, and is used as a polish ing^powder, 
under the name of rouge or colcotkar. Earth or clay highly 
impregnated with it forms the red ochre used by painters. 
The black oxide constitutes the scale that always forms 
upon the surface of iron when heated to redness in the open 
air. Large accumulations of it are often seen by the aide 
of the smithes anvil. 

pieces of iron be welded? What is said, of the strength of 
iron ? » 

360. How many oxides of iron are there ? How is rouge or 
colcotkar formed % 
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361. SulpkureU of Iron. — ^There are several of these, but 
we shall mentioii only two, viz., the protosulphuret (FeS) 
and the hisulphurei (FeS^). The former is of a dark c^or, 
and may be formed by heating a mixture of iron-filings and 
sulphur, or by heating an iron rod to whiteness and rubbing 
it with a roll of sulphur. It is used in preparing hydro- 
sulphuric acid (254). The bisulphuret occurs native, and 
is called iron pyrites. It is of a beautiful yellow color, 
resembling gold, for which it has often been mistaken. It 
is usually crystalized in cubes. It is used in the manu- 
facture of green vitriol and sulphuric acid, and sometimes 
for extncting its sulphur. 

362. Carburet of Iron, — ^Both cast-iron and steel are 
considered as carburets of iron, but the ingredients do not 
seem to be united exactly in definite proportions. Cast-iron 
usually contains about 5 per cent, of carbon, but sometimes 
it contains as much as 10 per cent., while steel seldom 
contains as much as 2 per cent. Graphite, called also 
plumbago^ and black lead^ has been considered as a carburet 
of iron, but probably it is simply a particular form of car- 
bon, usually containing a portion of iron as an accidental 
.mpurity. It is found abundantly in nature, and is used in 
the manufacture of pencils and crucibles, and as a polishing:- 
powder for stoves and other articles made of Tron. 

Protiodide of Iron (Fel) is formed by digesting iron- 
filings or wire in water containing iodine, and evaporating 
the solution obtained. It is used in medicine. 

3C1. How may sulphuret of iron be formecH 

362. What are cast-iron and steel considered? What. proper* 
tion of carbon is contained in cast-iron? What is graphite, or 
plumbago 1 How may iodide of iron be formed ? 
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Sails of Iron, 

363. Carhonate of Iron (FeO,COi) occurs native, and it 
called spathic iron^ or steel ore^ by mineralogists. An im- 
pure variety is called clay-iron stone (356). It may also 
be obtained by adding solution of carbonate of soda to 
solution of green vitriol. Carbonate of iron, though 
insoluble in pure water, is dissolved by water charged with 
carbonic acid, and is thus contained in the water of chaly- 
beats springs, 

364. Sulphate of /ron— FeO,S03+7HO.— This salt is 
the green vitriol or copperas of commerce, so extensively 
used in the arts. It is a sulphate of the protoxide, and is 
prepared on a large scale at Strafford, in Vermont, and other 
places, from iron pyrites, which is first roasted slightly, and 
then exposed in heaps to the atmosphere, from which oxygen 
is absorbed, converting the sulphur into sulphuric acid, and 
the iron into oxide of iron ; the two together then uniting 
to form the salt in question. This salt is used in. coloring 
black, and in the manufacture of writing-ink, and for other 
purposes. 

The usual test for iron is solution of yellow prussiate of 
potash, which forms with it a beautiful blue. For an expe- 
riment, let a small quantity of the common hydrochloric 
acid be largely diluted with water, and then pour into it a 
few drops of solution of this prussiate, which will instantly 
give a fine sky-blue color if iron be present in the acid, as 
is almost certain to be the case. The iron is derived from 
the utensils made use of in the manufacture of the acid. 

363. Is carbonate of iron found native ? 

364. What is the common name for sulphate of iron 1 From 
what is it prepared on a large scale in Vermont ? What tes' of 
lion is mentioned ? ^ 
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ZINC. 

Symbol, Zn ; Equivalent, 32.3 ; Density, 7. 

366. History,— Thia metal has been known several cen- 
turies, but was not, for many years, much used. Its chief 
ores are calamine, which is a native carbonate, and blende, 
which is a sulphuret ; but several others are known. These 
ores are found in considerable abundance in New Jersey 
and other parts of this country. 

366. Preparation. — ^The ores of zinc are reduced by first 
roasting them in the open air, and then distilling them with 
charcoal in close crucibles from which a tube descends 
directly through the bottom. The metal is volatilized by 
the heat, and descends through the tube, from which it' is 
received into a vessel of water. 

367. Properties. — Zinc has a bluish-white color and a 
strong metallic lustre. In masses, it always has a highly 
crystaline structure, and in commerce is called . spelter. 

. When cold it is quite brittle ; but heated to about 300°, it 
becomes malleable, and may be rolled into thin sheets. 
Heated to 773"*, it melts ; at a little higher temperature, in 
the open air, it takes fire and bums with a brilliant white 
flame, producing the protoxide, which assumes an exceed- 
ingly delicate gossamer appearance, and has been called 
philosophers^ wool, ahd by other names. 

Zinc is now much used in the arts, in the preparation of 
brass, in the construction of galvanic batteries, and, rolled 
in thin sheets, as a substitute for sheet- iron and tin-plate. 

365. What' are the chief ores of zinc? 

366. How are its ores reduced ? * 

367. What are some of the properties of zinc ? What nse is 
made of it in the arts? 
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Binary Compounds of Zinc, 

368. Protoxide of Zinc — ZnO. — ^This is the only oxide 
of zinc known, except perhaps a suboxide. It is of a yel- 
lowish-white color, and may be prepared, as above described, 
by heating; zinc in the open air, or by precipitating it from 
solution of white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) by carbonate of 
ammonia. It has sometimes been used as a substitute for 
white lead in painting, and is said to answer the purpose 
very well. 

369. Chloride of Zinc — ZnCl. — Chloride of zinc is 
formed by dissolving commercial zinc in hydrochloric acid, 
or by burning zinc in chlorine gas. By evaporation it may 
be obtained as a white solid, but is very deliquescent in the 
air. Mixed with sal-ammoniac, it serves an excellent 
purpose in tinning articles of copper, brass, and other 
metals. 

Salts of Zinc. 

There are several salts of zinc, but the most important is 
the following : — 

JL 370. Sulphate of Zinc— ZnO,S03+7HO.— Sulphate of 
zmc is a white salt, which, when crystalized, contains, like ' 
green vitriol, 7 atoms of water. In commerce, it is called 
white vitriol. It is very soluble in water; and is some* 
times used in medicine as a powerful emetic. 



368. What is the only oxide of zinc known) 

369. How IB chloride of zinc formed ? 

370. What is the common name for sulphate of zinc ? 
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CADMIUM. 

Sjfmhol, Cd; Equivalent^ 66; Density y 8.6. 

371. History^ 4rc. — Cadmium is a yeiy volatile isstal, 
usually found associated with zinc. It was discovered m 
1817. In appearance it can scarcely be distinguished by 
the eye from tin, but is rather harder. It melts at 442°, — 
the melting point of tin, — and sublimes at a temperature but 
little above the boiling point of mercury. Its properties 
indicate that it would be a useful metal in the arts, but it 
has hitherto been found only in very small quantities. Its 
compounds are unimportant. 

Tiir. 

Symbol^ Sn {Stannurn)\ Equivalent^ 58; Density , 7.3. 

372. History. — Tin has been known from the most 
remote antiquity, and was in common use in the time of 
Moses. It is supposed the ancients obtained it chiefly from 
Cornwall, England, the mines of which now yield a large 
part, it is said, of the tin of coihmerce. It is found also in 
India, Germany, Chili, and Mexico ; but it is a little singular 
that it has not yet been discovered in the United States, 
except, perhaps, a few small crystals of the oxide in Ches- 
terfield, Massachusetts, and a small vein of the same ore in 
the town of Jackson, in New Hampshire. The chief ores 

are the oxide and sulphuret. 

i 

371. Describe cadmium. 

372.r. Has tin been long known? .Is it found in the Unitad 
States? 
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373. Preparation and Properties.— ^oBt of the tin of 
commerce is obtained from the oxide, which is reduced by 
the action of charcoal at a high temperature. It is a bril- 
liant white metal, like silver, but is rather softer. It is very 
malleable, and is rolled into very thin leaves, called tin-foil. 
It is inelastic, and when a rod of it is bent, a peculiar crack 
ling noise is produced, occasioned by its crystaline structure 
It melts at 442°, and at a red heat is rapidly oxydized ; at 
a 'White heat it bums with flame. 

Tin is used for many purposes in the arts, both alone and 
combined with other metals, as in Britannia metal, which 
is an alloy of tin and antimony, with a small proportion 
of copper. It is also used extensively to coat sheets of 
copper and iron, to prevent the oxydizing influence of the 
air and moisture, and other agents. Thin sheets of iron, 
coated over with tin, constitute the well-known and highly 
useful tin-plate. 

Binary Compounds of Tin. 

374. There are three oxides of tin, the protoxide (SnO), 
the sesqmoxide (SngOj), and the peroocide (SnOs) ; but the 
latter alone possesses suflicient importance to require a 
description. 

375. Peroxide of Tin is formed by exposing the metal to 
the action of nitric acid a little diluted. It may also be pre- 
cipitated from a solution of the perchloride of tin (soon to 
be described) by an alkali. As obtained by the mode last 
mentioned, it is ^soluble in acids, but not as procured by the 
other mode. It is of a yellowish-gray color, and from the 

373. Describe the metal. What is Britannia metal ? What is 
the tin-plate of commerce so well known? 

375. How is perpzidd of tin formed ? For what purpose i3 it 
*ased? 

23 
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circamstaace that it is capable of combining with bases 
in the manner of an acid, it has been called stannic acid. 
It is much used as- a polishing powder, under the name of 
putty of tin. Melted with ingredients for forming glass, it 
produces a white enamel. 

376. Perchloride of Tin — SnCJla- — This compound is 
formed by distilling a mixture of 1 part of tin filings and 3 
parts of corrosive sublimate, or by cautiously dissolving the 
metal in nitro-hydrochloric acid. It is much used as a 
mordant in dyeing, and as a disinfecting liquid. There is 
also a protochloride. 

There are two sulphureis of tin; — the persulphuret 
(SnSs), sometimes called aurum musivum^ has a yellow 
color, and metallic lustre, and is used as a paint, and also 
instead of the zinc amalgam (136) for exciting electrical 
machines. 

There are no important salts of tin. 



COBALT. 

Symholj Co ; Equivalent^ 29.5 ; Density^ 8.5. 

377. History^ 4rc. — Cobalt is -almost always found asso- 
ciated with nickel, the metal next to be described; — as 
found in mines both are usually in combination with arsenic. 
The pure metal is obtained with difficulty; it is of a reddish 
white color, and is hard and brittle, and difficult to fuse. It 
is capable of becoming slightly magnetic. . 

376. How is perchloride of tin formed ? 

377. With what is cobalt usually found associated ! Wbat are 
■aiika of the properties of cobalt « 
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Binary and other Compounds of Cobalt, 

378. There are two oxides of cobalt, the protoxide (CoO) 
and the sesquioxide (C02O3), the former of which, mixed 
with some impurities, is sold in commerce as a gray pow- 
der, under the name of zajre. Fused with silica and potash* 
it forms smalt^ which is used for coloring glass, porcelain, 
&c., blue. The sesqui or peroxide is unimportant. 

379. Chloride of Cobalt (CoCl) is fornied by dissolving 
zaffre in hydrochloric acid. The solution has a pink color, 
and yields by evaporation small crystals of the same tint. 
Writing made with a diluted solution of it is nearly invisi- 
ble, but becomes of a beautiful but pale blue color when 
the paper is warmed by the fire, and again disappears as the 
paper cools. It has been called HelloVs Sympathetic Ink. 
The addition of a salt of nickel gives the writing a green 
color. 

The salts of cobalt possess no especial interest. The 
subcarbonate is a fine powder of a very delicate pink tint. 



NICKEL. 

Symbol^ Ni ; Equivalent, 29.6 ; Density, 8.5. 

380. History, S^c. — Nickel and cobalt, as intimated above, 
are m nature almost inseparable companions. Arsenical 
nickel and cobalt are found at Chatham, in Connecticut, 
and also in Missouri, and in various places in Europe ; but 
mines of these metals are not common. A beautiful hy- 

378. What is zaffre f What use is made of iti 

379. How is chloride of cobalt formed ? 

380. With what is nickel ahnost always combined ? Describe 
this metal. What use is made of nickel? 
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drated, green, carbonate of nickel has recently bern disco^ 
yered in Lancaster County) Pennsylvania. Nickel is almost 
always combined with meteoric iron (356), of the mass of 
which it sometimes constitutes as much as ten per cent. 

Pure nickel has a white color, and strong metallic lustre. 
It is quite hard but malleable, and is nearly as difficult to 
melt as iron. It is not readily acted upon by the air or by 
moisture. Of late it has been considerably used in the arts 
to form the alloy called German silver^ which is said to be 
composed of copper 10 parts, zinc 6, and nickel 4 

None of the compounds of nickel possess sufficient inte- 
rest to require description here. 
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ARSENIC. 

Symbcly As; Equivalent^ 75; Dennty, 5.88. 

381. History and Preparation. — ^Metallic arsenic some- 
times occurs native, but usually it is found in combination 
with other metals, and especially with iron and cobalt 
These and other arsenical ores are heated in such a manner 
as to condense the fumes of white oxide of arsenic that arc 
sublimed ; ^nd the mass so obtained is then heated with 
charcoal, or black flux, in a close crucible, by which the 
oxide is reduced. The metal is expellod in the state of 
gas, and should be collected in a cool receiver, kept free as 

381. With what is arsenic usually found combined? What is 
the mode described for obtaining a little m#»tallic arsenic from one 
of Its ores ? • 
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possible from air. Let a common Hessian cru- 
cible be half filled with the mixture, and then / 
place another crucible, a size smaller, in an in- | 
verted position above it, as shown in the figure, ^ 
carefully luting them at their junction. A \ 
moderate heat should then be applied to the \ 
lower cfucible and very gradually raised. The 
metallic arsenic will be sublimed from the mix- 
ture and condensed in small crystals in the inverted cru- 
cible, which should have a very small aperture in the bot- 
tom, to allow the air to escape as the heat is raised. 

382. Properties. — Arsenic is a brittle metal, of a dark 
color, and feeble metallic lustre. Heated to about 356°, it 
is sublimed, without first melting, as is the case with most 
solids. Its vapor has a strong garlic odor, by which its 
presence may be recognized. The metalis sometimes sold 
under the name o( cobalt j ot fly-powder. 



Binary Compounds of Arsenic. 

383. Jlrsenious Acid — AsOj. — This compound is the 
arsenic^ or rats* bane, of commerce, well known as a 
destructive poison. It is always produced when metallic 
arsenic or its ores are heated in the open air. It is usually 
sold in a state of fine white powder; but when first 
sublimed, it is in the form of brittle masses, more or less 
transparent, colorless, of a vitreous lustre, and conch oidal 
fracture. This glass, which may also be obtained by fusion, 
gradually becomes opaque without undergoing any appa- 
rent change of constitution, but becomes mor« soluble in 

382. What are some of the properties of arsenic ? 
* 383. What is the common name for arsenious acid 1 How is it 
obtained ? 

22* R 
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water than before. Its specific gravity is 3.7. At 380^ it is 
volatilized, yielding vapors which do not possess the odor 
of garlic, and which condense unchanged on cold surfaces. 
This substance is so frequently used to destroy life that 
it becomes an important object to be able to detect it in 
cases where suspicions have been excited; but we reserve 
our remarks on this point until some others of the many 
compounds of arsenic have been described. 

384. Arsenic Acid — AsOs. — ^This acid may be formed 
by dissolving arsenious acid, just described, in nitric acid 
mixed with a little of the hydrochloric, and evaporating to 
dryness. It is a powerful acid, much resembling phosphoric 
acid (260) ; with which it is isomorphous. 

385. Jirseniuretied Hydrogen: — AsHj. — This gas is 
always evolved in the ordinary process for preparing hydro- 
gen (218), when arsenic, or some of its compounds, k 
present, either free or in combination with the materials 
used. To prepare it, pour upon some pieces of zinc 
diluted sulphuric acid with a few drops of solution of 
arsenious acid ; the gas, which bums with feeble blue flame, 
will be at cnoe rapidly evolved. It has a slight garlic odor, 
and is exceedingly poisonous, destroying instantly small 
animals th?.t are thrown into it. 

386. Sulphurets of Arsenic, — The bisulphuret of arsenic 
(ASj) is found native, and called realgar by mineralogists. 
It may also be formed by art. It is of a dull red color 
The persulphuret (AsSa) is the orpimentj or king'^s yellatt 
of commerce. It is formed by passing a current of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen through a solution of arsenious acid, con 
taining a little free muriatic acid. It is also, found as a 
natural production, and is of a bright yellow color. 

384. What is arsenic acid ? 

386. How is arseniuretted hydrogen formed ? ' 

386. Describe the sulphurets of arsenic. 
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Detection of Arsenic. 

387. There are as many as ten or twelve different tests 
for arsenic, but we shall confine our remarks to four or five 
of the most important. A single test should never be relied 
on, but several different ones should always be applied to 
separate portions of the suspected substance. 

1st. Pour into a portion of the suspected substance, if 
liquid, solution of ammonia-nitrate of silver, which will give 
the arsenious acid, if present, a yellow precipitate ; but it 
should always be remembered tliat phosphoric acid, if 
present, would also give a similar precipitate, so that this 
test alone cannot be fully relied upon. 

The ammonia-nitrate of silver is prepared by dropping 
aqua ammoniae into solution of nitrate of silver, and stirring 
*until the precipitate at first formed is very nearly all dis- 
solved. 

2d. Pour into another portion of the suspected liquid, 
ammonia-sulphate of copper, which gives with arsenious 
acid a beautiful green precipitate, called ScheeWs green, 

3(1. Through another portion of the liquid, acidulated 
with muriatic acid, pass a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
for half an hour, and theh boil it a few moments ; if arsenic 
be present, a yellow precipitate — 
orpiment (386) — will be formed. 
The mode of passing the current 
of gas through the liquid wjll be 
seen by the accompanying figure. 
The materials for producing the 
gas (254) are put into a flask, and 
a tube, bent twice at right angles, is 
inserted through a cork, so as to be air-tight; the other 
» — • 

387. Describe some of the tests for arsenic. Should more than 
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end is then ixninened in the liquid, contained in a glass ves- 
lel, so as to reach near the bottom, and the gas, as it 
escapes, bubbles through the liquid. The mode is the 
same as before described (254). 

4th. Into still another portion of the liquid put a piece 
of bright metallic copper, and apply the heat of a spirit- 
lamp ; if arsenious acid be present, the copper will soon be 
covered with a gray crust This is called Reinsch^s test. 

5th. Mix a fifth portion of the suspected substance with 
a little dilute sulphuric acid, and pour it into a vial with 
some pieces of clean zinc, and insert a small tube 
of hard glass ; if arsenic be present, arseniuretted 
hydrogen (385) will be evolved, which will issue 
in a jet from the tube. By inflaming this jet, and 
holding a piece of clean glass for a moment in the 
flame, a deposit of metallic arsenic will be found- 
upon it, appearing as a dark gray spot. Antimony 
contained in' the materials would give a result 
somewhat similar, but the two metals are easily distin- 
guished. In using this delicate test, special care should be 
taken to have all the materials pure. This is called Marshes 
test. 

In cases of actual poisoning, it is not often that a pure 
solution is to be operated upon, as is supposed in the above 
examples, but the contents of the stomach which have been 
ejected, or the stomach itself, or some article of food. The 
proper meHiod to be then pursued becomes more compli- 
cated ; but the details will not be expected here. In judi- 
cial investigations, in addition to the above tests, it is 
usually required that sublimed metallic arsenic should be 
obtained. This is accomplished by taking a portion of the 
suspected substance, if in a solid state, or the precipitate 

one test be always used? In judicial investigations, what ia 
usually required in addition to the above tesU? 
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formed by the sulphuretted hydrogen process, and after 
drying it carefully, mixing it with black flux, and exposing 
it to the heat of a lamp, in a clean glass tube. The arsenic, 
if present, is sublimed, and forms a brilliant coating on the 
inside of the tube, just above the heated part. 

388. Antidote for Arsenic. — In case of poisoning with 
so destructive a substance as arsenic, little can usually be 
expected from antidotes ; but hydrated peroxide of iron is 
perhaps the best substance that can be administered. It 
may be formed by dissolving iron in aqua regia (280) and 
precipitating with ammonia. This compound forms with 
arsenious acid arsenite of iron, which is insoluble, and 
therefore inert. 



CHROMIUM. 

Symbol, Cr ;. Equivalent, 26.7 ; Density, 5.9. 

389. History^ Sfc. — Chromium was discovered in 1797. 
It is found in considerable abundance in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and other states, in the mineral called chrome 
iron^ and also in combination with oxide of lead. Its name 
comes from the Greek chroma^ color, in allusion to the 
splendid color of many of its compounds. It is prepared by 
heating its oxides mixed with charcoal, but not without 
difficulty. The metal has a white color, and distinct 
metallic lustre. It is very brittle, infusible, and with dif- 
ficulty attacked by the acids. 



388. What antidote of arsenic is mentioned ? 

389. In what mineral is chromium found ? From what is the 
name derived 1 
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Binary Compounds of Chromium. 

390. Oxides of Chromium. — Oxygen forms several com- 
pounds with chromium; but two only, the sesquioxide 
(CrjOs) and chromic acid (CrOj) will claim attention here. 
The former is of a green color, and imparts a rich green to 
glass or porcelain, for which purpose it is highly valued. 
Chromic acid is prepared from the bichromate of potash ; 
it is very soluble in water, and has a sour taste. With 
bases it forms important salts. 



Salts of Chromic Acid. 

391. Chromaie of Potash (K0,Cr03) is formed by heat- 
ing a mixture of native chrome iron in powder with nitre^ 
and digesting the mass obtained in water, and crystalizing. 
The crystals have a lemon-yellow color, and a bitter 
astringent taste. They are very soluble in water, but not 
in alcohol. 

392. Bichromate o/ Po/o^A— KO,2CrOs.— This salt is 
formed by adding sulphuric acid to solution of the neutral 
chromate, and crystalizing. It is of a brilliant red color, 
and is used in dyeing. 

393. Chromate of Lead — PbO,Cr03.— This is the beau- 
tiful chrome yellow^ used as a paint. It is formed by^ 
mixing solutions of chromate of potash and acetate of lead. 
Chrome green is formed by mixing the chromate of lead 
with Prussian blue, in a particular stage of the process of 
manufacture. 

390. What is chromic acid ? 

391. How is chromate of potash formed? 

392. How is bichromate of potash formed ? What is its color 7 

393. What is the common name of chromate of lead ? What 
use is made of it 7 
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ANTIMONY. 

Symbol, Sb {Stibium)) Equivalent^ 129; Densitt/, 6.7. 

394. History, — Antimony is remarkable as having been 
the first metal discovered after the seven metals (293) 
known to the ancients. It has been found in the metallic 
state, but is prepared chiefly from the sulphuret^ which is 
not of unfrequent occurrence. 

395. Preparation. — The metal, called also regulus of 
antimony, is obtained by heating the sulphuret with iron- 
filings, or black flux, in a close crucible. 

396. Pj^operties, — Antiniony is a very brittle metal, of a 
white color, and brilliant lustre. It always has a highly 
erystaline structure, and melts at a temperature a little below 
redness. A small fragment, heated on a piece of charcoal 
before the blow-pipe, takes fire ; and when thrown upon 
the floor breaks into numerous globules, which continue to 
bam as they are scattered, leaving a train to mark their 
path, and filling the ail* with fumes of the oxide. Alone it 
it is too brittle for use, but in combination with other 
metals (373, 413) it forms very useful alloys. 

Binary Compounds of Antimony. 

397. Antimony forms with oxygen three compounds, two 
of which are acids ; but they, possess no special interest. 
There are also three chlorides, corresponding in compo- 
sition with the oxides. The perchloride is formed by 

394. For what is antimony remarkable ? 

395. How is the metal reduced from its ores ? 

396. Describe this metal. 

397. What is said of the compounds this metal forms with oxygen 
and chlorine 7 
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dropping finely-powdered antimony into a vessel of chlorine 
gas, in which the metal takes fire spontaneously. 

398. Jlniwumiuretted Hydrogen may be prepared in the 
sane naode as the corresponding compound of arsenic (385). 

The salts of antimony are unimportant. 



BISMUTH. 

Symbol, Bi ; Equivalent, 208 ; Density, 9.8. 

399. History J 4rc.-^ Metallic bismuth is found in small 
quantities in Monroe, Connecticut, and other places, but is 
chiefly obtained from the sulphuret. In mass, it much 
resembles antimony in its crystaline structure, but has less 
lustre, and is of a reddish color. It is brittle when cold, but 
may be hammered when moderately heated. It melts at 
about 476°, and sublimes at a high temperature. Bismuth 
is used in the arts in combination with other metals, but 
is too brittle for use by itselfl 

Binary and oilier Compounds of Bismuth, 

There are several oxides, sulphurets, chlorides, &c. ; but 
they possess no special importance. 

400. Nitrate o/Bwrntt/A— BiO,N06.— This salt is formed 
by dissolving the metal in nitric acid. It is soluble in 
water ; but if the solution is largely diluted, the salt is 
decomposed, and subnitrate of bismuth precipitated. This 
last salt is used in medicine, and also as a cosmetic. 

398. How may antimoniuretted hydrogen be prepared ? 

309. Is bismuth found native? What are some of its properties ? 

400. How may nitrate of bismuth be formed ? 
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COPPER. 

Symholj Cu ( Cuprum) ; Equivalent^ 31.7 ; Density^ 8.9. 

401. History. — Copper has been known from the earliest 
ages, and is often found in the earth in its metallic state. 
A mass obtained in the region of Lake Superior, now in 
Washington^ weighs some 3000 pounds. It is also found 
as a carbonate, sulphuret, and oxide, as well as in other 
combinations. The ores of copper are very generally dif- 
fused-, some of them being found in almost every country. 

402. Preparation. — ^Metallic copper is obtained from the 
oxides and the native carbonates simply by heating these 
ores with charcoal; but the sulphuret, especially when 
mixed with iron, is reduced with more dif^ulty. 

403. Properties, — Copper is distinguished by its peculiar 
red color. It is very ductile and malleable, but less tena* 
cious than iron. It is less liable to be corroded by air and 
moisture than iron, but is gradually corroded by the joint 
agency of these elements, and becomes coated with a green 
crust, which is carbonate of copper. Heated to redness, it 
becomes oxydized, and nitric acid readily dissolves it. It is 
used extensively in the arts, both alone and in combination 
with other metals. , 

404. Alloys of Copper. — Copper forms with other metals 
many very useful alloySi Three or four parts of copper 
with one of zinc constitutes brass ; and by a variation of 
the proportions, the alloys called tombac^ Dutch gold, and 
pinchbeck^ are produced. Bronze is an alloy of copper and 

401. Has copper been long known? Is it found native? 

402. How is copper reduced from several of its ores which are 
mentioned ? 

403. By what peculiarity is copper distinguished? What it 
said of its corrosion by air and moisture? 

404. Does coppe: form any useful alloys 1 What is brass f 
23 
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about 10 per cent, of its weight of tin; and hell-metal^ an 
alloy of 4 parts of copper with 1 of tin ; while speculum 
metal, used for the mirrors of reflecting telescopes, contains 
about 2 parts of this metal to one of tin. Equal pa;ts of 
copper and zinc form Jiard solder^ which is used in soldering 
articles of brass. 



Binary Compounds of Copper, 

405. Oxides of Copper, — Red oxide of copper (CujO) is 
a suboxide; it is found native. The black or protoxide 
(CuO) is also found native, and is produced when copper is 
heated to redness in the open air. It is the base of the salts 
of copper. ^ 

There. are two chlorides of copper, but only a single sul- 
phuret (CugS), which is one of the common ores of the 
metal. 

Salts of Copper. 

406. Sulphate of Copper— CuO^SO^+6EO,— This is the 
blue vitriol of commerce ; and is formed by dissolving the 
protoxide in sulphuric acid. It is very soluble in water, 
and is extensively used in the arts. Its color is a fine blue. 

407. Mtrate of Copper (CuO,N05+3HO) is formed by 
dissolving copper in nitric acid. By slow evaporation, it 
may be obtained in crystals, which contain 3 atoms of 
water. It is deliquescent in the air, and very corrosive to 
the flesh. 

408. Carbonates of Copper, — There ar^ several car- 

405. What oxides of copper are mentioned ? 

406. What is the blue vitriol of commerce ? 

407. How may nitrate of copper be formed? 

408. What is said of the carbonates of copper ? 
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bonates of copper, or rather subcarbonates, as the green 
and blue malachites^ which are found native. Green rer- 
diter^ or mineral green^ is a hydrated subcarbonate, obtained 
by precipitating a solution of blue vitriol with carbonate of 
potash .or soda. 

Ammonia produces a deep blue color in diluted solutions 
of any of the salts of copper, by which they may always 
be distinguished. 

409. Ar senile of Copper^ or Scheele^s green^ is prepared 
l^ first dissolving arsenious acid and pearlash together in 
warm water, and then pouring into it gradually warm solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. It is of a beautiful green color, 
and is much used in painting. In commerce, it is called 
Paris green. 



LEAD. 

Symbol^ Pb (Plumhum)\ Equivalent^ 103.7 ; Density^ 11.38. 

410. History. — ^Lead is one of the seven metals known to 
the ancients. Its most important and most abundant ore, 
from which all the lead of commerce is extracted, is the 
sulphuret, the galena of mineralogists ; but it is found in 
many other forms, as carbonate, sulphate, phosphate, &c. 
It is Very abundant in different parts of this country. 

411. Preparation, — The metal is reduced from the sul- 
phuret by first roasting it in the open air, and subsequently 
heating it with lime in a charcoal fire. The ore usually 
contains a little silver, which remains in combination with 
the lead. 



409. How is arsenite of copper, or ScheeWt green, formed 7 

410. What is the chief ore of lead ? 

411. How is the metal reduced from the sulphuret? 



LEAD. 

412. Properties. — ^Lead is a bluish-gray metal, and whea 
recently cut has a strong metallic lustre ; but the surface 
soon tarnishes on exposure to the air. . It is soft and mal- 
leable, but not very tenacious. Heated to about 612°, it 
melts, but it cannot be volatilized by any degree of heat yet 
produced. Exposed to the air and moisture, it is gradually 
corroded ; and a crust, the white carbonate, is formed upon 
its surface. 

The peculiar properties of lead fit it for use in the ^s for 
a thousand purposes ; but one of its most important uses is 
in constructing pipes for conveying water. But ^when the 
water is to be used for drinking, care should always be 
taken to have the tubes kept constantly filled with water, as 
the introduction of air (418) tends to form the highly poi* 
sonous carbonate ; and even then the water should not be 
used until it has been proved by experiment that the par- 
ticular water to be discharged by the tube is not capable of 
acting upon the lead. 

Lead is gradually acted on by boiling sulphuric, acid ; but 
its only proper solvent among mineral acids is the nitric, 
which forms with it a soluble salt. 

413. Alloys cf Lead. — Lead forms with other metals 
many useful alloys. Two parts of tin and one of lead, 
fused together, form soft solder^ which is much used in 
cementing together the different pieces of articles made of 
tin-plate (373), Britannia metal, , &c. A coarser kind, 
which require? a higher temperature to melt it, is composed 
of lead 3 parts and tin only 1 part. Pewter is an alloy of 
lead and antimony, and sometimes a little copper. T^ype^ 

412. Describe some of the properties of lead. What is said tc 
be one of the most important uses of lead ? What danger attendt 
its use for this purpose? What should always be done after 
putting down lead pipe before using the water conveyed by hi 

413. What are s<Jine of the usefal alloys of lead mentioned ff 
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nietal is an alloy of 3 parts of lead to one of antimony. 
Tin, lead, and bismuth, form a very fusible alloy^ ; when 
made of 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin, it will 
melt in. boiling water. 

Lead shot is said to be made of an alloy of lead and 
metallic arsenic, the latter substance being added to facilitate 
the manufacture. 

Binary Compounds of Lead. 

414. Protoxide of Lead — PbO. — Protoxide of lead is 
formed by heating lead, in the open air, a little above its 
melting point; oxygen is gradually absorbed, and a yellow 
powder formed, which was formerly used as a paint, and 
called massicot. As usually manufactured, it is in ' the 
form of reddish-yellow scales, occasioned by its having been 
partially fused. It is much used in painting as a dryer, and 
is called litharge. It fuses, readily at high temperatures, 
and enters into combination with several of the earths and 
alkalies, producing a transparent glass, which renders it an 
excellent substance for glazing some kinds of earthen- 
ware (345). 

415. Peroxide of Lead — ^PbOi. — This oxide is obtained 
by digesting red lead (the compound next to be described) 
in nitric acid, which dissolves out the protoxide, leaving the 
peroxide quite pure, in the form of powder. 

416. Red Oxide of Lead — Pb304. — This compound is 
the red leadj or minium^ of commerce, much used in the 

[ as a paint, and as one of the ingredients in the manu- 
[ire of ilint glass (307j. It is formed by heating metallic 
lead to a temperature of 600°, or 700**, in the open air, so 

414. What use is made of protoxide of lead ? What is it called 
in commerce? 

415. How is peroxide of lead formed? 

416. What is red lead? What use is made of it? 

23* 
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as tf> ozydize it without fusing the oxide, and continuing 
the heat for some time. Heated to redness, it gives up a 
portion of its oxygen and is reduced to the protoxide. 

417. Sulphuret of Lead (PbS) is found in great abundance 
as a native production. It is also formed by passing a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of any salt 
of lead. As it occurs native, its color very much resembles 
that of metallic lead, but its structure is always crystalline. 



Salts, of Lead. 

418. Carhonate of Lead — PbOjCOg.— This is the white 
lead of commerce, so extensively used in painting. It is 
formed by several different modes, and is also found as a 
natural production. Nearly all the white lead of commerce 
at the present time, is adulterated by mixing sulphate of 
baryta (327) with it in fine powder. Taken into the sys- 
tem, white lead acts as a violeirt poison. 

419. Sulphate of Lead— PbO,S03.— Sulphate of lead is 
found native, and called anglesite by mineralogists. It is 
also formed when solution of any sulphate, as sulphate of 
soda^ is mixed with solution of any salt of lead. It is 
sometimes used in painting as a substitute for white lead. 

420. Zinc precipitates lead from all its soluble salts in its 
metallic state. Make a solution of 1 part of nitrate or 
acetate of lead in 24 parts of distilled water, and suspend 
in it, near the top, a piece of clean zinc ; the precipitation 
of the lead will immediately commence, and in the course 
of 24 or 48 hours, the metal will appear in the form of hmp 
thin leaves, called sometimes arbor SatumL 

417. Is sulphuret of lead found native? 

418. What is white lead? 

419. Is sulphate of lead found native? 

420. How is the arbor Saturni formed? 



MERCURY. 
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411. Moi^YBDENUM, Yanadixjm, Columbitjm, and 
several other metals, belong also to this group. 



OBOUP YI. — HETALS WHOSE OXIDES ARE REDUCED 
BT A RED HEAT. 

MERCURT. 

Symholy Hg (^Eydrargyrum)) Equiv., 100; Density, 13.6. 

422. History and Preparation — Mercury, or quicksilver, 
is one of the seven metals of the ancients. It is sometimes 
found in its metallic state ; but niost of the mercury of com- 
merce is reduced from the native sulphuret, called cinnabar. 
It is not very generally diffused, there being but few mines 
that afford it in any considerable quantity. Most of the 
mercury used in this country comes from Spain ) but it is 
obtained also in Germany, Siberia, in the East Indies, 
and in California. To ex- 
tract the metal, the ore is 
heated with iron-filings, or 
lime, by which means the 
metal is volatilized and the 
sulphur retained. 

Mercury is best purified by 
distilling it over a charcoal 
fire, in an iron vessel, similar 
to that shown in the figure. 

423. Properties, — Mercury is distinguished from all other 
metals by being fluid at ordinary temperatures. It is white 
as silver, and has a brilliant lustre. Cooled to — 40°, it 
freezes or becomes solid, and is then very malleable, and 
nearly the color of lead ) at 662°, it boils and forms a colorless 

422. Was mercury known to the ancients? What is the ore 
from which most of the mercury of commerce is extarcted ? 

423. How is mercury distinguished from all other metals ? At 
what temperature does it become solid? What other properties 
are mentioned? 
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vapor. It readily dissolves several of the metals, as silver, 
gold, lead,, and tin, and then becomes less fluid, and shows 
more disposition to tarnish by exposure to the air. Nitric 
acid, even when cold, acts upon it with energy ; but none 
of the other acids without the aid of heat. 

Mercury is used in the arts for many important purposes, 
ind also in medicine and in the laboratory of the chemist. 

424. Amalgams. — ^The alloys formed by the union of 
mercury with other metals are called amalgams. The me 
taliic coating upon the backs of mirrors is an amalgam of tin. 

Binary Compounds of Mercury. 

There are two oxides of mercury; but one only, the 
protoxide, will require to be here described. 

425. Protoxide of Mercury — HgO. — This is the red pre- 
eipltaU used in medicine. It is formed either by heating 
mercury nearly to its boiling point in a vessel to which th*e 
air has access, or by cautiously heating the nitrate so as to 
expel the nitric acid. It is usually seen in very small, 
shining, crystaline scales, which have a brick-red color. 
Heated to redness, it is decomposed, yielding mercury in 
the gaseous state, and oxygen. 

41i6. SuhcMoride of Mercury — ^HgaCl — ^This compound, 
familiarly known as calomel^ is easily formed by precipi- 
lating a solution of the nitrate of the protoxide by common 
salt, or by subliming a mixture of the bichloride and me- 
tallic mercury. When heated, it is *sublimed without 
change. It is usually seen as a white powder, with a sligh 
yellowish tinge ; and may always be known by instantly 

424. What are amalgams? What is the silvering upon the 
backs of mirrors composed of? 

425. What is the composition of red precipitate used in medicine ? 

426. What is calomel? 
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toniTDg black as ink, when touched with a drop of aqua 
ammonise, or solution of any caustic alkali. 

427. Protochloride of Mercury — HgCl. — Protochloride of 
mercury, or corrosive suhlimate^ is prepared by heating mer- 
cury in chlorine gas, or by subliming from a mixture of 
bisulphate of mercury and common salt. When obtained 
by the last mode, it is a semi-transparent, colorless mass, of 
a crystaline structure. It is quite soluble in water and 
alcohol, and has an acrid, burning, nauseous taste. When 
heated, it first melts, and then sublimes at a temperature not 
above 600^. It is highly corrosive to the flesh, and taken 
internally, it is a most deadly poison. It is used in med^- 
cine, and in the process oi kyanizing timber (from the name 
of the inventor of the process, Mr. Kyan) for use in ship- 
building, to prevent its rapid decay. The process consists 
merely in soaking the timber for a time in solution of this 
substance, which is believed to have this efiect. 

" When the substance has been accidentally swallowed, the 
•proper remedy is albumen, in the form of whites of eggs, 
with which corrosive sublimate forms an inert compound, 
compounds, the subsulphuret (HgsS), which is black, and 
the protosulphuret (HgS), or cinnabar , which is found na- 
tive. It is also formed by art, by several different modes, 
and constitutes the beautiful red paint called vermillion, 

429. Iodides of Mercury, — There are two iodides of 
mercury, corresponding in composition with the oxides, 
sulphurets, &c. The protiodide (Hgl) is formed by mixing, 
in proper proportions, solutions of iodide of potassium and 
corrosive sublimate (189). The precipitate, which is of a 

427. What is the systematic name of corrosive sublimate? What 
are some of its properties ? What use is made of it ? 

428. What is vermillion ? 

429. What is s'lid of the iodides of mercury ? 

i i 
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beauliful red, i;vhen dry may be sublimed and the vapor 
condensed in small yellow crystals, which, by being touched 
with the end of a wire, in a short time change again to red. 

Salts of Mercury, 

430. NUraies of Mercury. — ^Nitric acid acts readily upon 
mercury, forming -the nitrate of the suboxide (Hg20,N06), 
if the acid has been considerably diluted, and no heat is 
applied; but strong acid, especially if aided by a slight 
heat, produces nitrate of the protoxide (2HgO,N05). 

431. Sulphates of Mercury. — Sulphuric acid acts but 
-slightly upon mercury when cold; but if Ideated, a sulphate 

of either the suboxide or protoxide is formed, according to 
the temperature. If 5 parts of sulphuric acid are boiled 
upon 4 parts of mercury, sulphate of the protoxide ia 
formed, a compound which is used in the manufacture 
of corrosive sublimate. Boiling water decomposes this 
sulphate, forming a yellow subsulphate, called turpeth 
mineral. 

SILVER. 

Symbol, Ag (ArgerUumyj Equivalent, 108; Density, 10.5. 

432. History. — ^This metal was known to the ancients. 
It frequently occurs native in silver mines, both massive and 
in octohedral or cubic crystals. It is also found in com- 
bination with gold, tellurium, antimony, copper, arsenic, 
and sulphur. In the state of sulphuret, it so frequently 
accompanies galena, the chief ore of lead, that the lead of 
commerce is rarely quite free from traces of silver. 

430 How may nitrate of mercury be formed ? 

431. How is sulphate of mercury procured? 

432. With what other substances is silver found combined ' 
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Nearly all the silver obtained from the mines at tlie 
present time is found native, or is extracted from the sul- 
phuret ; but, according to Thompson, there are no less than 
seventeen species of silver ores. 

433. Preparation. — When silver is contained in small 
particles disseminated through the ore, it is extracted by 
triturating the ore in fine powder with mercury, which dis- 
solves the silver, and separates it at once from the mass as 
an amalgam. The amalgam being procured, it is subjected 
to pressure in leather bags, by which a portion of the mer- 
cury is separated, and the remainder is expelled by heat. 
Other ores of the metal, as the sulphuret, require to be 
treated differently. The chloride is easily reduced by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid and pieces of zinc. The 
reduction is occasioned by the hydrogen that is liberated. 

Silver is purified from small quantities of other metals 
present, except gold, by the process of cupellation. The 
silver, with several times its weight of 
lead, is placed upon a cupel; which is 
nothing more than a lump of bone-earth, 
an inch in diameter,^ and half that in height, 
with a small cavity in the upper surface ; 
and exposed to a white heat, under a muffle, in a proper 
furnace. The meials are melted together, and the lead 
gradually oxydized and absorbed by the cupel, carrying 
with it any copper or other base metal that may be present, 
leaving the silver quite pure. This is the ordinary mode 
of testing the purity of silver coin and plate. 

434. Properties, — Silver is a soft, white, metal, and is 
very malleable and" ductile. Jft has a brilliant lustre, and is 

433. What is the method of reducing silver from its ore when 
the metal is disseminated in small grains through the orel How 
may the chloride of silver be reduced ? How is silver purified 
from small quantities of other metals except gold \ 

i34. What are some of the properties of silver? "What use i< 
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susceptioie of receiving a very fine polish. It is not acted 
upon by the atmosphere or by moisture, but is readily 
blackened by sulphur. It melts at about 1873°, Fahrenheit. 

Silver is used in every country for many important pur- 
poses — for coin, and for manufacture into various articles 
of utility or omameut ; but to render it more stiff and hard 
it is always alloyed with a portion of copper The standard 
of purilv for silver coin varies in different countries ; but the 
coin of the United States contains 9 parts of pure silver and 
1 part of copper ; — that is, one-tenth part of the weight of 
the coin is copper. Thus, the present half-dollar weighs 192 
grains, of which 19.2 grains is alloy. It is remarkable that 
the addition of a large proportion of copper scarcely pro- 
duces any change in its brilliant white color. Of the three- 
cent piece one-fourth part is alloy. 

Silver combines with other metals, forming alloys, which, 
however, possess no particular interest. 

Binary Compounds of Silver. 

435. Protoxide of Silver — AgO. — ^This seems to be the 
only well-determined oxide of silver, although two others 
are mentioned by writers on chemistry. It is thrown dov^n 
as a dark-colored powder, when solution of caustic potash 
is poured into a solution of nitrate of silver. Heated to 
redness, it gives up all its oxygen, and pure silver is 
obtained. 

436. Chloride of Silver — AgCl. — ^This compound is oc- 
casionally found as a natural production, and called horn 
silver^ and is easily formed artificially, by pouring solution 

made of it? What is the purity of the silver coin of the United 
Slates 1 What is the weight of the dollar of the United States ? 

435. How is protoxide of silver formed? 

436. What is chloride of silver called when it occurs as • 
natural production ? 
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of common salt into a solution of nitrate of silver. Formed 
by this mode, it is a beautifully white powder, which how- 
ever soon becomes purple in diffused light, or black if ex- 
posed to the direct light of the sun, or if it is warmed before 
a fire. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in ammonia and 
hyposulphurous acid. 

437. Sulphuret of Silver (AgS) is formed by heating 
thin plates of silver in sulphur. It is also found as a natural 
production. 

Salts of Silver. 

438. MtraU of 5ifocr— AgO^NOg.— This is the only 
salt of silver of any practical importance, and is well known 
by the name of lunar caustic. It is usually sold in small 
sticks, which are wrapped in paper, but may also be obtained 
in beautiful white, tabular crystals. The sticks usually 
contain a portion of nitre, which has been melted with it 
when cast in the moulds. Nitrate of silver is formed by 
dissolving silver in nitric acid diluted with twice its weight 
of distilled water. It is the basis of indelible ink^ as it is 
called ; but writing done \vith it may be removed by solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium. Nitrate of silver is very 
caustic to the flesh, and is used in medicine as a cautery. 
From its solution, metallic copper precipitates the silver as 
a fine powder ; by mercury, the silver is thrown down in 
an arborescent form, which has been called the arbor Diana. 

439. Sulphate of Silver (AgO,S03) may be formed by 
boiling sulphuric acid upon metallic silver. It is a colorless 
salt, slightly soluble in boiling water. 

437. How is sulphuret of silver formed ? 

438. What is the common name for nitrate of silver ? How is 
it formed ? Of what is it the basis ? What is said of its action 
upon the flesh? 

439. How may sulphate of silver be formed 7 

24 
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There are other salts of silver, but they possess no spe« 
cial importance. 

GOLD. 

Symbol J An {Aurum)) Equivalent, 198; Density y 19.26. 

440. History. — Gold appears to have been known to the 
earliest races of men, and to have been esteemed by theni 
as much as by the moderns. It has hitherto been found 
only in the metallic state, either pnre or in combination with 
other metals. It is sometimes found in primary mountains, 
but more frequently in alluvial depositions, especially among 
sand in the beds of rivers, having been wa<«hed by water out 
of disintegrated rocks in which it originally existed. 

It occurs in almost every country, but most of it is 
obtained from the mines of South America, Hungary, and 
the Uralian mountains. It is also found in several of the 
United Slates, particularly in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Georgia, and in the territory of California. • 

As gold exists in its ores in the metallic state, it is 
generally separated from them by the process of amalgama- 
tion, similar to that already described for obtaining silver, 
by which means it is separated from all other metals except 
silver. To remove this, so much silver must be added to it 
that the gold shall constitute but a fourth of the whole, and 
the mass boiled in nitric acid, which then readily acts upon 
it, dissolving out all the silver, and leaving the gold in a 
state of purity. This process has been called quartalion^ 
from the circumstance that the proportion of gold, in order 
that the nitric acid shall dissolve out all the silver, must not 
exceed a quarter of the whole mass. Other metals, except 
silver, may also be separated from it by cupellation (433) 

440. Has gold been long known? In what state only is it 
found? How is it separated from its ores? How may silver be 
removed from gold ? 
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441. Properties. — Gold is readfly distinguished from all 
other metals hy its brilliant yellow color, and by its great 
malleability and ductility. It is capable of being beaten out 
into leaves so thin that light may be transmitted through 
them, which then appears of a greenish yellow color. It is 
not acted upon by air or moisture, though exposed to their 
influence for ages ; nor is it oxydized by being kept in a 
state of fusion for any length of time. When intensely 
heated by the galvanic current, or by means of the com- 
pound blowpipe, it burns with a greenish blue flame, and is 
dissipated in the form of a purple powder, which is sup- 
posed to be an oxide. It is not acted upon by any single 
acid, but is dissolved in aqua regia^ which is a mixture of 
one part of nitric and two parts of hydrochloric acids. It 
fuses at about 2016°. 

Gold and silver, from the estimation in which they have 
been held, have been long known as the " precious metals ;" 
and it is usual to estimate their purity in carats. A carat is 
to be understood as ^';f th part of the mass ; and a piece of 
gold or silver is 14, 18, or 20 carats fine, when so many 
24ths of the whole are fine metal, the rest being alloy. 
But in the Mint of the United States, their fineness is esti- 
mated in thousandths : thus, gold or silver is said to be of 
the fineness 654, 789, 921, or 994, when so many thou- 
sandths of the whole mass consist of pure metal, the rest 
being alloy. The alloy of silver is always copper, but 
the alloy of gold may be either copper or silver, or a mix-« 
ture of the two. Pure gold is so soft that some alloy is 

441. How is gold distinguished from other metals? Is it acted 
upon by air or moisture ? May it be burned by means of the com- 
pound blowpipe ? What acid only dissolves it ? Why are gold 
and silver called " precious metals ?'* How is their fineness usually 
estimated ? How is their fineness estimated at the United States' 
Hint? What Js the alloy in the «irter and gold coins of this 
eouDtry ? What is the object attained by adding this alloy < What 
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tlways needed to give it the proper stiffness, and to prevent 
too rapid wearing. In the gold coins of this country, one* 
tenth part is alloy, which is a mixture of silver and copper. 
The gold eagle of the United States weighs 258 grains, of 
which, of course, 25.8 grains are alloy. 

Native gold is almost always alloyed with silver, hut the 
proportion of this metal is very variable. 



Binary Compounds of Gold. 

442. Oxide$ of Gold, — ^There are two, and perhaps three, 
oxides of gold ; but the teroxide (AuOg) alone possesses any 
special importance. It is of a yellow color when first 
formed, but becomes black when all the water is expelled. 
It is used in coloring porcelain purple. In some cases it 
seems to act the part of if feeble acid, and has been called 
auric acid. 

443. Chlorides of Gold. — There are two chlorides of 
gold; the terchloride (AuClj), the one usually seen, is 
formed when gold is dissolved in aqua regia, showing that 
the chlorine liberated by the mixture of the acids is the real 
solvent. By evaporating the solution carefully, the chloride 
may be obtained as a solid, which is very soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. Solution of chloride -of gold is very 
easily decomposed by green vitriol, and by organic sub-* 
stances. Protochloride of tin forms with it a beautiful pur- 
ple powder, called purple of Cassius. 

There are no well-determined salts of gold. 

is the proportion of alloy in the coins of this country 1 What is 
the weight of the gold eagle of the United States? 

142. What oxides of gold are there? What use is made of the 
teroxide of gold ? 

443. How many chlorides of gold are there 1 How is purple 
of Cassias formed ? 
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FLATINUM. 

Symbol^ Pt; Equivalent, 99; Density, 21.5. 

444. History. — -Platinum was first recognized as a dis- 
tinct metal in 1741, but was not described until 1749. It 
has hitherto been obtained chiefly from Brazil, Peru, and 
some other parts of fiouth America, and from the Ural 
Mountains. It occurs only in the metallic state, associated 
with other metals, as gold, silver, lead, palladium, osmium, 
iridium, and rhodium. 

445. Properties, — Platinum is & white metal, much re- 
sembling silver, but of inferior lustre. It is very malleable 
and ductile ; but less so than either gold or silver. It is the 
heaviest substance known to man (except perhaps iridium), 
but is quite soft; and when heated, may be welded like 
iron (359), though not so easily. No single acid attacks 
it, but it is soluble in he'ated aqua regia. By heated nitre, 
or potassa or soda, it is oxydized. It cannot be melted by 
the most intense heat of the hottest furnace ; but may be 
fused by the compound blowpipe, and the mass, on cooling, 
has a density of about 20^ When a large surface of the 
metal is exposed to a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, it 
has the singular property of causing them to combine, either 
silently or by an explosion. It acts in this way more 
readily when used in the spongy form (217), as precipitated 
from its solution by sal ammoniac. 

If a coil of platinum wire, recently ignited, be suspended 
in a deep glass, containing a little ether at the bottom, it 

444. When was platinum discovered ? What other metals are 
nsually associated with it? 

445. Describe some of its properties. Is it attacked by any 
-single acid? What is said of its fusibility? What is said of its 

action on a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen ? Describe the expe- 
riment with the coil of platinum wire and a vessel 'of ether. 
84» 
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will instantly become incandescent, and glow with a red 
heat until the ether is entirely dissipated. The same efiect 
may be produced by placing a coil of small platinum wire 
over the wick of a spirit-lamp, and after lighting it suddenly 
extinguishing the flame. The wire will continue at a red 
heat until all the alcohol is consumed. Such a lamp 

(called a Jlameless lamp) is represented in 

the accompanying figure. 

PhUinum black- is metallic platinum in a 

state of very fine division. It is prepared by 
^ passing a current of electricity through a 

solution' of the metal in aqua regia, when ii 

is deposited at the negative electrode. It 
acts powerfully upon many mixed gases, causing them to 
unite ; and is used as a coating upon the silver plates of 
Smee's battery (150). 

Platinum is of great importance in the laboratory, and is 
much used in the arts, especially for retorts for condensing 
(252) sulphuric acid. Its present value in the market is a 
little less than half that of gold. . 

Binqry Compounds of Platinum, 

446. Oxides of Platinum. — ^Platinum forms with oxygen 
two compounds, the protoxide (PtO) and the peroxide 
(PtO,). 

447. Chlorides of Platinum,— The protochloride (Fid) 
is formed by heating the bichloride so as to expel one half 
of its chlorine; and the bichloride (PtClj) is always the 

Describe the flarneless lamp. What is platinum black? What 
ase is made of this metal? How does its value compare with 
that of gold ? 

446. How many oxides of platinum are there ? 

447. How is the bJohloridf. of platinum formed? 
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product of the solution of the metal in aqua regia. By 
carefully evaporating this solution, the bichloride is obtained 
in the solid form. Like the terchloride of gold, it is a very 
deliquescent substance, and is soluble in alcohol and ether 



FALLADIUM, RHODIUM, OSMIUM, IRIDIUM. 

These four rare metals are usually found associated with 
platinum. 

448. Palladium {Symholj Pd; Equivalent^ 53.3) is a 
grayish-white metal, very malleable and ^infusible. Its 
density is about 11.3 ; and all its properties are such as to 
render it very useful in the arts, if it could be obtained in 
sufficient quantity. 

449. Rhodium (Symbol, R; Equivalent^ 52.2) is a 
reddish-white metal, very hard and infusible. Its density 
is about 11. 

450. ^Osmium (Symbol, Os; Equivalent, 99.7) is a 
white, brittle metal, obtained with difficulty iiv a coherent 
state. It is distinguished for taking fire readily when 
heated in the form of powder, and forming a volatile poi- 
sonous oxide. 

451. Iridium (Symbol, Jr\ Equivalent, 9SB) is a pale, 
white metal, and is even less fusible than platinum. It is 
slightly ductile, and very hard. A native alloy of this 
metal and rhodium is used for forming the tips of gold pens. 
Some recent experiments indicate that iridium is a little 
heavier than platinum ; and if this be so, it is entitled to the 
distinction of being considered the heaviest body known. 

What four metals are mentioned as being found associated 
-with platinum? 

461. Describe iridium. What use is made of the native alloy 
of rhodium and iridium 1 What is said of the density of iridium 1 



PART IV. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

GSNIRAL P4tOPERTIES OV ORGAXIC BODIXS, 

452. Orgai^ic bodies are those which are produced by 
the union of the elementary substances by means of the 
organs of plants and animals, and of course under the 
influence of the principle of life. They are therefore always 
compound,' and differ essentially in many respects from inor- 
ganic bodies. — 1. Their leading elements are oxygen, hy- 
drogen, carbon, and nitrogen, in different proportions, and 
diflerently united. With these are also occasionally com- 
bined phosphorus, sulphur, lime and iron. 2. An atom, or 
equivalent, usually contains a greater number of simple 
atoms than is found in inorganic bodies. Thus, a single 
atom of albumen contains no less than 883 simple atoms 
(or, according to one author, 1765 atoms) ; and an atom 
of spermaceti, 431 simple atoms; — ^numbers to which we 
find no approxinqation in any inorganic compounds. 3. As 
a necessary consequence of the fact that the essential ele- 
ments of organic bodies are few, the numerous varieties 
which we have are produced entirely by differences in the 
proportions of the ingredients, or differences in the mode 

452. What are organic bodies? Are tbey> always corapoundl 
What are the leading eleraents of organic bodies? What other 
substances are occasionally present.? What is said of the atoms 
or equivalents of organic bodies? What illustration is given? 
How are the numerous varieties of organic bodies produced! 

(884) 
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of tlieir grouping. Thus, sugar, starch, and woody fibre, 
contain precisely the same elements, but there is a slight 
difierence in the proportions ; while cyanate of ammonia, 
and the substance called urea, contain the same elements in 
the same proportion, but difierently grouped. 4. Most 
organic bodies, when life is extinct, tend rapidly to decom- 
pose spontaneously. These compounds are formed by the 
influence of the living principle controlling the naturaT 
affinities of the elements; but when this principle has 
ceased to operate, and the natural affinities are uncontrolled, 
these elements show a disposition to rearrange themselves 
in a different order. 5. Or^nic bodies, as a general thing, 
cannot be imitated by art. We know their ingredients, and 
the proportions in which they are united ; but we cannot 
cause the ingredients to combine so as to produce the com- 
pound. In a few instances, organic substances^ have been 
produced by artificial means, as in the case of urea. 6. Or- 
ganic substances are invariably decomposed by a red heat ; 
and even a much lower temperature often occasions essen- 
tial changes in them. 

453. The elements of organic bodies are united according 
to the laws of definite proportion, just as in inorganic 
chemistry ; and the same nomenclature applies to some 
extent, but not universally. The acids, for instance, ob- 
tained from organic substances, usually receive their names 

What illustration of this point is given ? What change do most 
organic bodies undergo after death 1 How are organic compounds 
formed ? Why should a rearrangement of the particles be expected 
to take place when the principle of life has become extinct? Can 
organic substances, as a general thing, be imitated by art? Are 
there a few exceptions ? How are organic bodies affected by a 
red heat?- 

453. Are the elements of organic bodies united according to the 
laws of combination ? Does the nomenclature apply to them in 
^uU9 How are the acids of organic bodies named? Can yon 
give an instanced 
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from the natural productions in which they are chiefly 
formed ; and the same may also be said of the vegetable 
alkalies, an.-! other substances. Thus, citric and malic acids 
are so called, because obtained from the lemon {citron) and 
the apple {malum) respectively. So ^ also the vegetable 
alkali, cinchonia, is obtained from the bark of the cinchona 
condaminea ; veratria, from the veratrum album, &.c. 

454. It is exceedingly difficult to fix upon any very 
satisfactory classification of the substances treated of in this 
department of chemistry, owing very probably to the limited 
state of our knowledge. There is indeed a very well 
defined class of acids, consisting of a number of families, 
and also a less definite class of alkalies ; there is likewise a 
class, including starch and sugar, that may be called inter- 
mediate or neutral principles, and another of oils; but 
several of these classes are so related to each other, that we 
can. scarcely satisfy ourselves where to fix the dividing line 
between any two of them. Many substances possess such 
a peculiar combination of properties^, that they seem to belongr 
about as well to one class as to another. The classification 
adopted in the following pages seems to bring together sub- 
stances natprally allied as well as any other, and is therefore 
well adapted to the purposes of an elementary course of 
instruction. 

455. Compound Radicals. — Organic bodies, we have 
seen (452), are necessarily compound; though many of 
them are capable of performing the functions of elements, 
or simple substances, and are therefore properly called com- 
pound radicals. They are often capable of combining with 
the metals, or other elements; or may be substituted in 
compounds for the simple elements. Thus, cyanogen 

464. What is said of the diflSiculty of classifying organic suN 
stances ? 

465. What are compound radicals 1 What one is mentioned? 
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(247) (C^N), though a compound body, combines with the 
metals like oxygen, chlorine, sulphur, &c., forming cyanides; 
united with oxygen, it forms cyanic acid ; and with hydro- 
gen, it forms hydrocyanic or prussic acid, &c. Some few 
of these radicals ha^e been obtained in a separate- state, as 
cyanogen and aldehyde ; but others can be obtained only in 
combination. This is the case with the radical, benzyle 
(C14H5O2). The composition of oil of bitter almonds is 
CuH^Oi ; but if we pass a current of chlorine through it, we 
obtain the compound C^HsOaCl, which is evidently equiva- 
lent to CmHsOj — H + CI ; that is, an atom of hydrogen in the 
oil has simply been replaced by an atom of chlorine. By 
other modes of treatment we get the compounds C14H5O2I, 
and CmHsO^S, in both of which the same combination of 
elements (C14H5O2) is seen, combined in the one case with 
an atom of iodine, and in the other with an atom of sulphur. 
This combination of elements (€,411502) is called benzyle* 
(from benzoin^ a kind of resin, and uZe, principle) ; and if 
we adopt Bz as its symbol, we may express the above com- 
pounds thus, BzH, Bzl, BzS. They are therefore the hy- 
dnret, iodide, and sulphuret of benzyle. 

There are many others of these radicals; but it will 
come within the scope of this work to treat of only a few 
of them, which will be described in their proper places. 

456. Chemical Types. — In many organic substances, one 
of the ingredients may often be displaced, and an equal 
number of equivalents of another substituted in its place, 
without an entire change of properties. Thus, acetic acid 
(C4H4O4), when, treated with chlorine, loses 3 equivalents 
of hydrogen and gains 3 equivalents of chlorine, forming 

* Sometimes written benzale. 

Have some of these been obtained in a separate state f Are there 
9tber8 that have not been so obtained ? 

456. May one or more of the ingredients of a compound ofUn 
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ehloroacetic acid (C4HC1304), a substance which closely 
resembles the common acetic acid ; and alcohol (C4H6O2) 
may have all its oxygen replaced by sulphur, forming 
sulphur-alcohol, the composition of which will of course be 
C4H6%. Such instances might easily be multiplied; they 
occur in inorganic as well as in organic chemistry, as in the 
case of the alums (344). In some cases, one substitution 
after another may be made, until nearly all the original 
ingredients are removed, and their place supplied by others, 
the general character of the compound all the time remain- 
ing essentially the same. All the several compounds 86 
formed, in any particular case, are said to belong to the 
same type* 

STARCH, SUGAR, GUM, LIGNINE. 

457. These four organic bodies constitute a natural 
family, possessing this remarkable peculiarity, that each 
member is composed of twelve atoms of carbon, united 
with a certain number of atoms of water, or rather with 
the elements of water, oxygen and hydrogen. In general, 
they are nutritious substances, and do not possess any very 
active' chemical affinities. 

STARCH (CjaHroOio). 

458. Starch, or fecula, is obtained from a variety of 
vegetable substances, as the different grains ; and from many 
roots, as the potato ; and also sometimes from the stems of 
plants. It is contained in the cavities of vegetable tissues, 

be replaced by another without entirely changing the properties 
of the compound ? 

457. What is said of the composition of starch, sugar, gum, an<] 
iignine ? 

458. From what is starch obtained? What is said of the graiat 
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In the form of small white grains, which have a rounded 
otlttine ; and each grain is inclosed in a delicate envelope, 
that is not acted upon by cold water, but is ruptured by the 
expansion of the inclosed substance, when the water is 
heated nearly to the boiling point. These grains vary in 
size in the starch obtained from different substances ; those 
of the potato being about ^^^th of an inch in diameter, 
while those from wheat do not exceed j^^th of aiv inch. 
Potatoes afford the purest starch, which is obtained by 
mashing the tuber, and washing the pulp with cold water, 
upon a fine sieve, or inclosed in a linen bag. The grains 
of starch are carried through by the water, which, by stand- 
ing, gradually deposites them as a sediment at the bottom. 
It may be prociu^ed from wheat and the o.ther grains in a 
similar manner. There are several varieties of starch, as 
arrow-root^ sago^ and cassava or tapioca ; all of which are 
well known. 

Starch is an insipid, inodorous white solid, quite insoluble 
in cold water, alcohol, or ether, but is dissolved by hot 
water, forming a transparent solution. As usually prepared, 
it is a thick tenacious jelly. When kept for some time at a 
temperature between 300° and 400°, starch undergoes a 
peculiaf change, and is then very soluble in cold water, and 
is called British gum^ or leiocome, 

459. Iodine answers well as a test for starch, with which 
it forms a beautiful blue compound that is insoluble in 
water. The arrangement of the starch-grains in the potato 
may be shown by makmg a very thin slice of a tuber, and 
dipping it in a dilute solution of iodine in alcohol, and then 
inspecting it by the compound microscope. To the naked 



of starch? How may the starch be separated from potatoes? 
What are some of the different varieties of starch ? What are 
tome of its properties? What is British guiA ? 
450. What test of starch is mentioned 1 
25 T 
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eye, the slice will appear of a uniform pnrple ; but under 
the microscope, it will be seen that only the starch-graiiis 
are colored, which are regularly arranged in the vegetable 
'issue. 

460. Dextrine is a substance formed by gently heating 
starch in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, or containing 
infusion of malt. It has the same composition as starch, 
but is very soluble in cold water, and is not colored by 
iodine. If the mixture is boiled for some time, grape-sugar 
is formed, of which more will be said hereafter. 

461. Diastase, This is a substance produced in small 
quantity in the process of malting grain, and is found in the 
potato soon afler germination commences, in the parts near 
the young genns. It is noted for its sp^/ic action upon 
starch, converting it first into dextrine, in the same manner 
(466) as diluted sulphuric acid, and afterwards into grape- 
sugar. Diastase is known to contain nitrogen, but its com- 
position has not been well determined. 

462. The operation of malting consists in exposing grain 
(usually barley) to the proper degree of heat and moisture, 
with the free accession of atmospheric air to produce inci- 
pient germination, and then suddenly checking it by ele* 
▼ating the temperature. This is done by first soaking the 
grain in water until it is fully swelled, and then placing it 
in heaps upon a fioor until it begins to germinate, when the 
further progress of the vegetative process is arrested by 
quickly drying it at a moderately-elevated temperature. 
During the incipient germination, a portion of diastase is 
produced, by which, in the subsequent processes to which 
the grain is subjected, much of the starch of the grain is 

4G0. What is dextrine ? 

461. What is diastase? What is said of its action upon staichf 

462. In what does the operation of malting grain consist? How 
is it performed ? 



V 
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converted into dextrine, or grape-sugar ; and the grain (now 
called malt) becomes fitted for the uses to which it is 
applied. It is chiefly used in the manufacture of beer. 

SUGARS. 

463. There are several varieties of sugar ; but the most 
eommon are cane-sugar and grape-sugar, — names suggested 
by the substances from which they are usually derived. 
They possess a sweet taste, are very soluble in water, and 
are susceptible of undergoing a peculiar change, to be 
described hereafter, called the vinous fermentation, by which 
alcohol is produced. 

464. Cane-sugar — CmHuOh. — Cane-sugar is obtained 
chiefly from the juice of the sugar-cane (arundo saccka- 
rifera)^ but is procured also in this country in large quanti- 
ties from the sap of the sugar-maple (acer sac^harinum). 
Many plants contain it in their juices, as the common beet 
and other roots, and the stalks of Indian corn. Their juices 
are evaporated until a dense syrup is obtained, from which 
ja large portion of the sugar crystalizes on cooling ; and the 
remaining liquid portion is then drained off, and constitutes 
treacle^ or molasses. During the boiling, a little lime-water 
is usually added, to neutralize any free acid that may be 
present. It may be further refined by dissolving and boiling 
with albumen, or by filtering through animal charcoal. 
This constitutes loaf and other kinds of refined sugars. 

465. Pure sugar is a white, inodorous substance, of a 
very agreeable sweet taste, which it imparts to its solutions. 
By slow evaporation, in a very warm room, it is obtained 

463. What two varieties of sugar are mentioned? What are 
some of the properties of sugar? 

464. From what is cane-sugar obtained ? What is its composi- 
tion? 

466. What are some of the properties of sugar ? What is rock- 
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in large crystals, which are sold as rock-candy. It is verf 
soluble in water, but is dissolved only in small quantity in 
alcohol. Its density is 1.56. Heated to nearly 400^, it 
melts and forms a transparent mass on Cooling, called barley' 
sugar ^ wliich however, after a time, becomes white and* 
opaque, and is then found to be a mass of small crystals. 
If still more heated, it gives up two atoms of water, and a 
brown substance is formed called caramel^ which has the 
composition C12HSO9, the efiect of the heat having been to 
expel from the sugar two atoms of water, or its elements. 
This formerly led chemists erroneously • lo consider C12H9O9 
as the real composition of sugar ; but it is now universally 
believed to be (as stated' above) CisHnOn. 

When sugar is digested with the alkalies, and some of the 
alkaline earths and metallic oxides, it is decomposed into a 
substance having the same composition as caramel and 
water, the former substance entering into combination with 
the base, whichever it may be- that is used. 

466. Gr ape- Sugar — Cjiifiw or CttH,20,2+2HO. — 
This substance, which much resembles the preceding, has 
for its composition, when crystalized, CuHuOm ; but by a • 
boiling heat, two equivalents of water are expelled. It is 
more generally diffused in nature than cane-sugar, beinjg 
found in the grape and most other sweet fruits. It consti- 
tutes also the solid part of honey. It may be obtained 
from grapes by expressing the juice, and neutralizing the 
free acid with chalk, and then clarifying and crystalizing in 
the same manner as with cane-sugar. . 

It may also be prepared from several substances, which 
have nearly the same composition, as starch, gum, and 
woody fibre or lignine ; and is occasionally produced, in 

candy? What is barley-sugar? What is caramel? How is sngar 
affected by digestion with the alkalies ? 

466. What is the composition of grape-sugar ? From what iiia| 
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the animal system, in certain forms of disease, as diabetes^ 
and is then found in the urine. Grape-sugar is not so easy 
to crystal ize as the preceding variety, nor is it as soluble in 
water. Its specific gravity is 1.38. It is sometimes called 
starch-sugar^ diabetic sugar^ and glucose. 

To prepare this sugar from starch, 50 parts of starch, 200 
parts of water, and 1 part of sulphuric sTcid, are boiled 
together for 36 or 40 hours, care being taken occasionally 
to replace the water that escapes by evaporation. The acid 
is then removed by powdered chalk, and the clear liquid 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup, from which the 
sugar crystalizes on cooling. The same effect is produced 
by an infusion of malt (462). 

Woody fibre also yields grape-sugar by boiling with sul- 
phuric acid. Twelve parts of fine saw-dust, or of paper, or 
linen rags, are moistened with 5 parts of acid previously 
diluted with 1 part of water, and allowed to cool. After 
standing 24 hours, it is mixed with a large quantity of 
water, and boiled 10 or 12 hours, and the acid is then 
removed by chalk, as before ; and the sugar obtained by 
evaporization and crystalization. 

The action of the acid, in both of these cases, has simply 
been to cause the absorption of water, or rather the elements 
of water, by the substances used. Thus, starch, C,2H,oO,o-|- 
4HO=:C,2HhQi4, sugar. So woody fibre, CuHgOg-f 6H0= 
C^HmOm, sugar, as before, 

467. Sugar of Milk (CuUifii^^ or CaiHigOig + SHO) fs 
obtained by evaporating the whey of milk, and purifying 
with animal charcoal, and crystalizing. It is less soluble 

' It be obtained? Is it sometimes found in the animal system? 
How may it be prepared from starch, woody-fibre, and other sub- 
stances that have a similar composition ! What appears to be th« 
action of the acid in this process ? 
467. How is sugar of milk obtained ? 
25* 
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;n water than either 6( the other yarieties, and less sweet to 
the taste. It is also called laciine. 

Other yarieties of sugar are mushroom-sugar^ liquorice^ 
gugar^ nnd manna-sugar J or mannite ; but they possess little 
importance. 

GUM (CijHioOia). 

468. This name is generally applied to those vegetable 
substances which are more or less soluble in water, but are 
insoluble in alcohol. The properties ^ of gum are best 
studied in pure specimens of gum-arabic, of which it is the 
principal ingredient. It is colorless, transparent,* inodorous, 
and insipid ; and when dry, it is very brittle, and has a 
vitreous fracture. When put into water, either hot or cold, 
it softens, and then dissolves, constituting mucilage. Its 
solubility is increased both by acids and alkalies. 

The gums exude from the bark of the trees which pro- 
duce' them, and are collected in small rounded masses. AU 
the varieties may be referred to the two species, gum-arahie 
and gum'tragacanthj the latter of which appears not really 
to dissolve in water, but swells up and forms a thick muci- 
lege. Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid (466), the gums 
are converted into grape-sugar. The mucilage produced by 
digesting flax-seed, and the seeds of som^ other plants, 
appears to be essentially the same as gum. 

4G8. To what substances is the name gnm generally applied i 
What are »onie of the properties of gum? From what are they 
obtained? To what two kinds may all the varieties of gum bo 
leferred? How does the composition of gim compare with that 
of aogar? 
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WOODY FIBRE, OR LIOICINE (CijHgOg). 

469. This is the basis of wood, and is ^obtained by 
digesting saw-dust, or linen or cotton rags, successively in 
alcohol, ether, diluted acid, diluted alkaline solution, and 
water, so as to remove every thing that is soluble in these 
substances. By some, lignine is supposed to contain two 
organic principles, one of which has the same composition 
as starch (CjjHioOjo), and is called cellulose. By the action 
of sulphuric acid, lignine is converted first into dextrine, 
and then into sugar, as before explained (466). 

When lignine is kept perfectly dry, or constantly immersed 
in water, it may be preserved for any length of time ; but 
exposed to air and moisture, it undergoes a slow decay, 
called eremacau^ (from erema, slow, and kausis^ combus- 
tion), by the absorption of oxygen, and the evolution of 
water or its elements. A variety of other products also 
results, which constitute most of the organic matter of soils, 
as geine^ humus^ humic acidj ulmine and ulmic acidj and the 
crenic and apocrenic acids. These bodies are not as yet 
very well understood. When lignine is long imbedded in 
the earth, changes take place in it which are not well under- 
stood, and peat and the different varieties of mineral coal 
are produced. When it is heated for a time in close vessels, 
so as to expel every volatile product, we have left nearly 
pure carbon (233), in the form of charcoal. 

The mutual relations of starch, sugar, and woody fibre, 
are singular and important. Their composition, we^ have 
seen, is nearly the same ; and they are convertible into each 

469. What is woody fibre, or lignine ? How may it be kept for 
any length of time 1 How is it affected by exposure to the afr and 
moisture ? What important substances are produced from it when 
jmbedded deep in the earth? What is said of the mutual rel»* 
tions of starch, sugar, and woody fibre 1 
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other by easy processes ; indeed, we are able to recognize 
this conversion as really taking place, in certain cases, in the 
natural process of vegetation, as shown in the malting of 
grain (462). The same change, no doubt, takes place in 
the ripening of many fruits, as the apple and pear, which 
are acid until they approach maturity, when they become 
more or less sweet. The sap f)f the maple and other trees 
contain sugar, which subsequently becomes changed into 
woody fibre, and thus contributes' to the enlargement of the 
tree. 

470. Xyloidine (C6H404,N05) is produced by the action 
of strong nitric acid upon woody fibre. It may be prepared 
by dipping a piece of paper in nitric acid of specific gravity 
1.5, and immediately washing it with water. Tt assumes 
the appearance of parchment, and is so combustible that it 
may be used for tinder. It may also be prepared from 
starch. 

471. Gun- Cotton, — ^Tliis substance is prepared by soaking 
cotton for ten or fifteen minutes in a mixture of equal 
measures of the strongest nitric and sulphuric acids, and im- 
mediately washing thoroughly with water, and drying in 
the open air. For a small experiment, 75 grains of clean, 
dry cotton may be soaked in a mixture of a measured ounce 
of each of the acids, care being taken to saturate perfectly 
the whole of the cotton with the mixed acids. After stand- 
ing the proper time, as much of the acid is pressed out as 
possible, and then it is to be washed in a large quantity of 
water until all trace of acid is removed, and carefully dried 
in the open air. It is best to dry it without application of 
any artificial heat, in a place where there is a free circulatioE* 
of air, and without placing it in the direct rayA of the sun. 

470. How is xyloidine formed ? .What are eome of its proper- 
ties? 

471. How is gun-cotton prepared? Does it dlffei essentially in 
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When thus prepared, it appears much as before the pro- 
cess, but has a harsh feeling, and the fibres are less tenacious 
than in the original cotton. It also gains considerably in 
weight during the process, so that from 75 grains of cotton 
as much as 115 grains of gun-cotton will often be obtained 
It takes fire very readily, often at a temperature even below 
212°, especially if the heat is suddenly applied ; and burns 
with an immense volume of fiame. Placed on a plate of 
metal, and very gradually heated, it may sometimes be com- 
pletely decomposed, without igniting, leaving behind a 
residue of carbon. When ignited in the open air, it is com- 
pletely consumed, but it does not of itself contain sufficient 
oxygen entirely to consume its carbon and hydrogen ; there- 
fore, when ignited in a confined space, though it explodes 
with violence, some carbon will remain unconsumed. Its 
power to propel balls is much greater than that of the best 
gun-powder, and is rendered still stronger by soaking it in 
a solution of chlorate of potash before drying. The com- 
position of gun-cotton is uncertain; and dififerent parcels, 
prepared from the same materials, will occasionally exhibit 
singular peculiarities, the most striking of which is its be- 
haviour in regard to sulphuric ether, or rather a mixture of 
sulphuric ether and alcohol, for pure ether is incapable of 
acting upon it. A parcel of the cotton prepared at one time 
will be found perfectly soluble in common sulphuric ether 
(which always contains a. portion of alcohol), but another 
parcel, prepared in the same manner as the first, and from 
the same materials, will be quite insoluble. This is no 
doubt owing to slight dififerences in regard to temperature, 
or some other circumstance attending the preparation, by 

appearance from common cotton ? What is said of its combus- 
tion? Does it contain in itself sufficient oxygen for its perfect 
eombuetion ? What iai said of its power to propel balls as com« 
pared with gun-powaer? Is its composition understood 1 
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I^hich at least two entirely diflerent compounds are produced. 
It has been observed too that the insoluble kind bums 
quicker in the open air, and would probably propel a. ball 
more violently than the soluble kind. 

The ethereal solution has recently been applied to very 
useful purposes in surgery. 

ALCOHOLS. ETHERS, AND SUBSTANCES 
DERIVED FROM THEM. 

472. The substances to be described under this head, 
though they differ much from each other in many respects, 
form a natural group, as being derived one from another 
almost in a very well connected series. 

WINE ALCOHOL (C4H60a). 

473. Common or wine alcohol is always produced by 
the fermentation of sugar or starch ; and the latter substance, 
before the fermentation takes place, it is believed, always 
passes into the form of grape-sugar (466) ; and probably 
this is true also of cane-sugar. This is called the vinous 
fermentation ; and is produced in a solution of sugar, or 
meal or starch, moistened more or less with water, and 
kept at a temperature from 70° to 85°, by the addition of 
yeast, or leaven, or some other active ferment. Instead of 
yeast, which is only a portion of decomposing starch or 
sugar, saved from a former operation of the same kind, 
many other substances will produce the same effect, though 
not as readily; as Wood, or albumen, or the juice of any 
fruit in a stale of incipient decay. The juices of many fruits 
contain within themselves the necessary ferment; and when 

473. How is common alcohol produced? How may this f«. 
m!v o?i?il - 1?!'''^"^*'* '" solution of suga^ and other substances? 
May other substances besides yeast be used as ferments? 
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expressed from the pulp, they undergo spontaneously the 
vinous fermentation, as the juices of grapes, apples, cur- 
rants, &c. 

474. The production of alcohol during the process of 
fermentation is always attended by the continued efierves- 
cencQ of the liquid, occasioned by the escape of carbonic 
acid, which is formed at the same time with the alcohol, 
the latter remaining mixed with the water. The production 
of alcohol and carbonic acid from grape-sugar is very 
simple, as each atom of this sugar, deprived of its water 
(466), contains exactly the elements of 2 atoms of alcohol 
and 4 atoms of carbonic acid. Thus, 

Two atoms of alcohol, ^(CJifi^), = 0811^04 
Four atoms of carbonic, 4(C0a), = C4 Og 

One atom of sugar CiaHjaOi, 

It seems therefore that the change which takes place during 
the fermenting process, resulting in the production of alcohol 
and carbonic acid, consists only in a rearrangement of the 
elements of the sugar, induced by the yeast, but without 
receiving anything from it, or from the air or other source. 
It would of course be an easy matter to collect the^carbouic 
acid which is evolved during the process and ascertain its 
exact quantity ; and the ingenious student will find it an 
excellent exercise to devise a mode to accomplish this 
object. 

475. To obtain the alcohol, the solution, after the fer- 
mentation has ceased, is to be distilled, which is readily 
accomplished by any convenient distilling apparatus ; but it 
is to be remembered that the alcohol has been produce 

474. Wbat occasions the effervescence always observed in a 
liquid while fermenting? Into what is sugar converted by the 
fermenting process ? How may the carbonic acid formed in the 
process be collected 1 

475. How is the alcohol that is formed separated from the 
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duribg the fermentation, and that the only object in distilling 
is to separate it from the water and other substances with 
which it is mixed. 

Alcohol, as thus distilled, always contains a portion of 
water, even after several successive distillations. When 
most highly rectified in this mode, it has a density of about 
.840, and contains about 90 per cent, of pure alcohol, the 
rest being water. The alcohol or spirits of wine of the 
shops is never so pure as this. To obtain absolute alcohol^ 
or alcohol in a state of purity, common alcohol of the shops 
is carefully distilled, by the heat of h water-bath, from 
pearlash or chloride of calcium previously dried and mixed 
with it. The water combines with the salt and remains 
behind, while the pure alcohol distils over. 

470. Pure alcohol is a colorless liquid, of a pungent taste 
and odor, and at 60° has a density of 0.795. It boils at 
172° ; anil its vapor is highly inflammable, and burns with 
a pale yellowish flame, without smoke. It has never been 
frozen by any^old yet produced ; but at a temperature of 
— 146°, becomes thick and tenacious, like melted wax. 

Alcohol exists in every kind of spirituous liquors, and 
may be separated from them by distillation. The diflerent 
kinds of brandy, rum, gin, and whiskey, usually contain 
from 45 to 55 per cent of pure alcohol; the stronger wines 
from 18 to 25 per cent. ; and the weaker, not more than 12 
or 15 per cent. In cider, ale, and porter, the quantity 
varies from 4 to 10 per cent. 

Alcohol, in some of its forms,- is extensively used in the 
arts and in medicine, chiefly in consequence of its powerful 

water and other substances with which it is mixed ? Can alcoho'. 
be entirely separated from water by distillation? How is absolute 
alcohol procured? 

476. What are some of the properties of alcohol ? What is the 
jiroportion of alcohol in some of the varieties of spirituoos liquors 
mentioned? 
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solyent properties. Taken iuteroally, it operates, as is well 
known, as a powerful stimulant ; and various alarming dis- 
eases, oflen terminating in extreme moral degradation and 
death, attend its habitual use. 

477. Bread, — The ordinary mode of bread-making also 
furnishes an instance of the same kind of fermentation. 
The flour is made into a paste with water in which a little 
yeast has been diffused as a ferment; and the dough is put 
in a place where it will be kept at the proper temperature. 
In a short time the vinous fermentation commences, and the 
gradual liberation of carbonic acid through the mass of 
dough causes it to swell up and become light and porous ; 
and this effect is still further increased by the expanding of 
the gaseous matter diffused through the dough by the ^eat 
during the process of baking. A small portion of alcohol 
is formed at the same time with the carbonic acid, but it is 
dissipated by the heat of the oven. 

The same thing is sometimes accomplished by the use 
of an acid and the slipercarbonate of potash or soda. The 
acid, as the tartaric, or hydrochloric, is first mixed with the 
dough, and then the supercarbonate of soda or potash 
stirred in ; so that a salt is formed by the' union of the acid 
and alkali, attended by the liberation of carbonic acid 
through the mass of dough, and producing the same eflect, 
to render the bread light and porous, as in the former case. 

Products of the Oxydation of Common or Wine Mcohol^ 
and their Derivatives. 

478. Mdehyde^ C4H4O2. Aldehyde (from alcohol dehy- 
drains^ ox dehydrogenatus)^ as will be seen by an inspection 

477. How is flour prepared for bread? What occasions the 
* rising" of the dough ? By what other means is the same tiling 
sometimes accomplished ? 

478. What is aldehyde? How is the separation of hydrogen 
26 
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of its formula, m simpl/ alcohol Which has lost 2 atoms of 
its hydrogen. The separation of the hydrogen is eflected 
by the action of nitric acid and other highly oxydized 
bodies ; the hydrogen uniting with oxygen and passing off 
as water. Its preparation is not difficult, but somewhat 
complex and tedious. 

Aldehyde is a colorless liquid, of a peculiar, sufibcatiag 
odor; and at 60^, has a density of about 0.790. It boils 
at the low temperature of 70° ; and if kept for a short time 
only, spontaneously changes into two other substances, 
called elaldehydej which is liquid ; and metaldehyde^ which 
is solid. 

One of the most characteristic properties of aldehyde is 
it^ower of reducing oxide of silver. If a small quantity 
of any liquid containing it is poured into ammonia-nitrate 
of silver, in a clean glass vessel, and a gentle heat applied, 
the silver will be immediately reduced, forming a brilliant ' 
coating, like a mirror, upon the inside of the glass. Alde- 
hyde is decomposed by solution of an alkali, and a brown 
resinous substance formed, called aldehyde resin, 

479. Acetic w3cid— C*!!^, or C4H8OS+ HO.— Acetic acid 
is well known as the acid of vinegar (from the French, vin 
aigre, sour wine), which is a very dilute acetic acid, con- 
taining also much saccharine and mucilaginous matter. It 
is prepared by subjecting liquids, containing alcohol, as the 
weaker wines, cider, &c., to the acetic fermentation^ which 
always follows the vinous (473), if the liquid is allowed to 
stand for a time, exposed to the air. The process consists 
in the abstraction of 2 atoms of hydrogen by the oxygen 
of the air, forming aldehyde, and the subsequent absorp- 



effected ? What are some of its properties ? What characteristic 
479. What is vinegar ? How i, it prepared ? What is said 0/ 
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ikm of 2 additional atoms of oxygen by tLe aldehyde. 
Thus, 

Alcohol, C4H«0^— 2H, = C^H^Oj (aldehyde) ; and 
Aldehyde, C4H4OJ+2O, = CJdfl^ (acetic acid). 

The water that is formed by the absorption of oxygec 
remains in combination with the acid. 

The access of atmospheric air is absolutely essential to 
the formation of vinegar by the ordinary process, as is well 
known; and its production is much faciii-* 
tated by a method invented in Germany. 
A cask, as shown in the figure, is filled 
with wood shavings, and closed at top by 
a pan, J, the bottom of which is perforated 
with many small holes, through which 
small threads are passed to conduct the 
liquid downward. The shal'ings being first 
well soaked in vinegar, are placed lightly in the cask ; and 
below them are several sn>all holes, cc^ about half an inch 
in diameter, to admit the free accession i6f air. If now 
proof spirit, diluted with four limes its weight of water, and 
having mixed with it a very little honey or yeast, is jx)ured 
into the pan above, it gradually trickles down upon the 
shavings, where, a large surface befng exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, rapid absorption of oxygen takes place, the tempera- 
ture is raised, and acetic acid is rapidly formed. As the 
liquid passes down, it is collected in the vessel a ; and when 
passed through three or four times, which requires but about 
36 hours, it is converted into excellent vinegar. 

Acetic acid cannot be separated from water by mere dis- 
tillation, as both liquids distil over together ; but the puie 
acid is obtained by distilling some acetate, as acetate ot 

the acetic fermentation ? Describe the changes that take place in 
this fermentation. Describe the mode of producing vinegar prac- 
tised in Germany. How is pure acetic acid procured? 
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soda or lime, with a proper quantity of sulphuric acid, and 
collecting the product in a cold receiver. «. 

480. fVood^inegdry or pyroUgneous acid^ is obtained by 
distilling wood in close vessels. It is a very impure acetic 
acid, having a disagreeable smoky odor, and containing 
eropyreumatic oils and other substances derived from the 
wood. It is much used in calico-printing; and often the 
cloths, not having been properly cleansed, possess its dis- 
gusting odor. By neutralizing it with lime, and distilling 
with sulphuric acid, pure acetic acid is obtained. 

Pure acetic acid, at 63°, is a colorless liquid, of a pungent 
refreshing odor, and excessively sour to the taste. Applied 
to the skin for a time, it produces blisters. It boils at 248° ; 
and cooled below 63°, it may be obtained in crystals. At 
63°, the density of the liquid is 1.06. It mixes readily with 
water, ether, or alcohol. » 

481. Acetal {CJdfi^ contains the elements of one atom 
of aldehyde and one of ether (soon to be described) ; and 
is formed by the action of moistened platinum block (445) 
upon a mixture of vapor of alcohol and oxygen, in a large 
bell-glass. It is a colorless liquid, which boils at about 
203°, and has a density of about 0.825. 



Salts of Acetic Mid, 

482. Acetic acid combines with most bases, forming salts 
called acetates. In combination, its composition is C4H3O, ; 
from which it appears that in the process of combining, one 
atom of water, — or the elements of water, — is given up 

480. What is wood-vinegar or pyroUgneous acid 1 What use is 
Eiade of it ? What are some of the properties of pure^acetic acid? 

481. How is acetal formed ? 

482. What change takes place in this acid as it enters into com- 
l^mation with bases ? 
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A few only of the more important acetates will be here 
noticed. 

483. Acetate of Lead— PhOjCJlfii,— This is the sugar 
of lead of commerce. It is formed by dissolving oxide of 
lead (litharge) in acetic acid. When crystalized, it contains 
3 atoms of water. It is soluble in pure water, and has a 
sweet, astringent taste. Taken internally, it is poisonous ; 
but is used in various preparations in medicine. 

Besides the above, there are several other acetates of lead, 
as the sesquibasic, tribasic, and sexbasic, which are formed 
by the union of additional portions of oxide of lead with the 
above neutral acetate. 

484. Acetate of Copper — CuO,C4H308. — Acetate of cop- 
per is obtained by dissolving oxide of copper in the pure 
acid. It forms fine green crystals, which contain one atom^ 
of watejr, and is sometimes called distilled verdigris. There 
are also a sesquiacetate and a tribasic acetate of copper ; and 
the verdigris of commerce, used as a paint, appears to be a 
mixture of the two. It is prepared in large quantities in the 
south of France, by covering copper with the refuse of 
grapes, af\er the juice has been extracted for making wine : 
the saccharine matter contained in the husks furnishes 
acetic acid by fermentation, and in four or six weeks the 
plates acquire a coating of the acetate. A purer and better 
article is prepared by covering copper plates with cloth 
soaked in pyroligneous acid^ 

485. Acetate of Alumina is prepared by decomposing 
solution of sugar of lead by one of alum. It is used iii 
dyeing. Acetates of potash and soda are readily obtained 
by dissolving the carbonates of these bases in the diluted 

483. What is sugar of lead ? How is it formed ? 

484. How is acetate of copper formed ? What is the common 
name by which it is known % 

485. What use is made of acetate of alumina? 
26» u 
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acid. Acetate of iron is formed by digesting iron-filings in 
the acid, or decomposing green vitriol by acetate of lead. 
Other acetates may be procured by similar modes. 

Verivatives of Acetic Acid and the Acetates, 

488. Chloracetic Acid — C4HO4CI,.— This acid is formed 
from acetic acid, by the abstraction of 3 atoms of its hydro- 
gen and the substitution of 3 atoms of chlorine". It is pre- 
pared by placing some crystals of acetic acid under a large 
bell-glass filled with chlorine, and exposing it to the direct 
rays of the sun. It is crystalizable, and in most of its pro- 
perties resembles acetic acid. It boils at about 200®. 

487. Acetone — CsHaO. — Acetone, or pyroacetic spirit, is 
a limpid liquid, obtained by passing vapor of acetic acid 
through a red-hot tube, or by distilling dry sugar of* lead, 
and condensing the product in a cool receiver. Much un- 
condensible, gaseous matter passes over at the same time, 
which is allowed to escape. It has a density of 0.792; and 
boils at 132''. 

, 488. Alcarsine (C4HeAsO) is a substance obtained by dis- 
tilling a mixture of equal parts of acetate of potash and 
arsenious acid, and sometimes called Cadet'* s fuming liquor. 
When pure, it is a colorless liquid, which boils at about 
300°, and has a density of 1.46. It is corrosive to the flesh 
and poisonous ; and is capable of uniting with the acids, 
like the vegetable alkalies, forming salts. 

489. Alcarsine is the oxide of a principle (QHgAs) which 
lias received the name of kakodyle (kakos, evil, and ti/e, 
principle), and which may be obtained in a separate state 

486. What is the composition of chloracetic acid ? 

487. What is acetone? What are some of its properties? 

488. What is alcarsine ? What are some of its properties? 

489. Of what is alcarsme the oxide ? What is chlorarsine ? 
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fts a colorless liquid. It fumes in ihe open air and takes 
fire spontaneously, and is exceedingly poisonous. 

By digesting alcarsine in hydrochloric acid, the com 
pound, CfHeAsCl, is obtained, in which it is evident chlorine 
replaces the oxygen of the alcarsine. It is a poisonous 
liquid, and has been called chhrarsine^ and chloride of 
kakodyie. In the same manner, iodine, sulphur, and 
cyanogen, may be made to unite witii this substance, which 
evidently serves as a distinct compound radical. 

By the gradual oxydation of kakodyle or alcarsine, the 
tritoxide of kakodyle (C4H6ASO3) is formed, which has been 
called alcargen, and kakodyUc acid. 



METHYLIC ALCOHOL, OR WOOD-SPIRIT (C2H4O2). 

49i). This substance is obtained by distilling wood in 
close vessels, and is collected with the pyroligneous acid 
heretofore described (480). By neutralizing the crude acid 
with lime, and re-distilling, the spirit passes over, which 
however is still impure, and requires to be several times 
rectified. li is called, iA commerce, pyroxyjic spirit (from 
pur^ fire, and xuloriy wood); but from its resemblance to 
common alcohol it is more properly designated by the name 
used above, methylic alcohol (from meihu^ wine, and xulon, 
wood). 

Methylic alcohol is a colorless liquid, with an odor and 
taste resembling those of common alcohol. It has a density 
of 0.798, and bojls at 152° ; and burns freely in a lamp. 

490. From what is methylic alcohol or wood-dpirit obtained? 
What is tbs derivation of the name? What are some of its pn>> 
perties ? 
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Products of the Oxydation of Methylic Mcohoh 

491. Formic Acid — C2H2O4. — ^This acid was first obtained 
by distillation from the bodies of red ants (formica rufd) ; 
and hence its name. Its relation to methylic alcohol is the ' 
same as that of acetic acid to common alcohol. It may be 
obtained by exposing the vapor of wood-spirit, mixed with 
air, to the action of platinum black (445), under a receiver; 
water and formic acid being produced at the same time. 
Two atoms of oxygen combine with 2 atoms of the hydro- 
gen of the spirit, forming 2 atoms of water; and then 2 
atoms more of oxygen unite with the residue to form the 
acid. Thus, wood-spirit, CaHA -f 02=>CiH202 + 2H0 ; and 
CgHjOa + 20= CaHjO^ (formic acid). 

492. Formic acid may also be produced by distilling a 
mixture of sugar, bichromate of potash, and oil of vitriol ; 
but to obtain it pure, the process is tedious. It is a clear, 
liquid, of specific gravity 1.24; has a strong acid taste and 
odor, and quickly produces blisters upon the skin. It boils 
at 212°, and crystalizes at 32°. Wlien this acid combines 
with bases, like acetic acid, it gives up the elements of an 
atom of water; and is therefore by many considered as a 
hydrate, and its formula written CgHOg-f HO. 

Formic acid combines with many of the bases, forming 
salts which closely resemble the acetates. 

493. Mefhylal — C6H9O4. — ^This substance is procured by 
distilling a mixture, in proper proportion, of methylic 
alcohol, dilute oil of vitriol, and peroxide of manganese, and 
purifying. the product. It is a colorless liquid, of an agree- 

491. Why has formic acid received this name? How may it bo 
obtained ? What are the chemical changes that take place In the 
process i. 

492. How may it be formed from sugar? What are some of ita 
properties ? 

493. How is methylal procured « 
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able aromatic odor, and burns witb a yellow flame. It hai , 
a density of 0.85, and boils at 108°. 

Other Derivatives of Methylic Mcohoh ^ 

494. Chloroform — C2HCI3. — Chloroform is prepared by 
distilling a mixture of solution of common bleaching-salt 
(337) and common alcohol, or wood-spirit. It may also 
be formed by several other modes. Chloroform is a dense, 
oily liquid,'of an agreeable ethereal odor, and sweetish taste. 
It is not dissolved by water, but mixes readily with alcohol. 
Its density is 1.48, and it boils at about 141°. By breathing 
its vapor mixed with atmospheric air, a kind of intoxication 
is produced, much like that occasioned by exhilarating gas, 
or the vapor of sulphuric ether. 

By alcoholic solution of potash, chloroform is changed 
into formiat^ of potash and chloride of potassium. It was 
this circumstance that suggested tde name chloroform. 

495. Iodoform (CjHIi) and bromoform (CgHBr,) ar« 
analogous compounds, containing iodine and bromine. 

/' 

AMTLIC ALCOHOL (CjoHiaOj). ' 

496. Amylic alcohol is a peculiar oily substance, which 
is collected in the process of distilling spirit from potatoes. 
It is supposed to be formed from the starch (amylum) of the 
potatoes, and hence its name. It is also called potato^ily 
and fiisel oil. It is a colorless liquid, insoluble in water ; 
and of a pungent suflbcating odor, and burning taste. It 
boils at 269°, and has a density of 0.82. 

494. How is chloroform prepared 1 Describe it. What effect 
is produced by breathing its vapor? 

495. What is iodoform ? 

49C. What is amylic alcohol ? By what other names is it 
Icnown ? Describe it. 
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Product of the Oxydation of Amylic Alcohol. 

497. Valerianic •^cid— C,oH,o04.— This acid is contained 
in the valerian root {Valeriana officinalis)^ which is exten- 
sively used in medicine, and is obtained by distilling -the 
root with water. It is also formed artificially by dropping 
warm potato- oil upon platinum black in contact with atmo- 
spheric air, and by other modes. During the process, much 
oxygen is absorbed, and the water and the acid in ques- 
tion produced. Thus,C,oH„02+20=C,oH,o02+2HO; aad 
C„Hk,0,+20=C,oH,o04. 

498. Pure valerianic acid is a colorless, oily liquid, of 
specific gravity 0.935. Its taste is pungent and acid, and 
its odor like that of valerian. Its boiling point is 347°. 

Valerianic acid, in this group, corresponds to acetic acid 
in the common alcohol ^roup, and to formic acid in the 
methylic alcohol group. It combines with bases, forming 
salts in many respects similar to the acetates and formates. 
When it enters into combination, it gives up the elements 
of one equivalent of water, precisely like the acetic and 
formic acids. 



SULPHUR ALCOHOL, OR MERCAPTAN (CfHsS,). 

499. This substance has the same composition as com- 
mon alcohol (C4H6O2), except that the two atoms of oxygen 
are replaced by two atoms of sulphur. The other alcohols 
are all distinguished by containing two atoms of oxygen 

497. In what is valerianic acid found 1 How may it be formed 
artificially? 

498. Describe it. What is the relation of valerianic acid m this 
group as compared with other groups? 

499. What is said of the composition of sulphur alcohol ? How 
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united with carbon and hydrogen ;— and the hydrogen also 
exceeds the carbon by two atoms. 

Mercaptan is formed by saturating a solution of caustic 
pot^h, of density 1.3, with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
distilling it with an equal measure of sulphovinate of lime 
(a substance to be hereafter described) of the same density. 
It is a colorless liquid, which has a specific gravity of about 
0.84, and boik at 97°. Its odor resembles that of onions. 
It is distinguished for its strong affinity for mercury, with 
which it forms a solid compound. It is from this circum- 
stance it derives the name, mercaptan (mercurium captans)^ 
by which it is more generally known. The mercury, Ik 
the compound, takes the place of one equivalent of the 
hydrogen, so that its composition is C4H5HgSj. 
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500. We designate by this name quite a numerous class 
of very volatile liquids, which are formed, in most cases, 
by distilling a mixture of alcohol with some acid, as the 
sulphuric, nitric, acetic, &c. The name was suggested by 
their volatility, which seems to be an essential characteristic ; 
but they diffe* from each other very materially in their 
composition, some of them being entirely destitute of acid, 
and others being of the nature of salts, and of course con- 
taining a portion of acid as an essential ingredient. Whether 
containing acid or not, an ether is usually named from the 
acid made use of in forming it. 

/ — — 

are all the other alcohols distinguished ? By what other name is 
this substance known? How is it formed? Describe it Why 
has it been called mercaptan ? 

500. What is said of the ethers? What property have they 
which has suggested the name? What is said of their compo< 
sitions ? 
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Ethers derived from Commcm Alcohol, 

501. Sulphuric Ether — C4H5O.— Sulphuric ether may be 
formed by several modes ; but the best is to distil a mixture 
of equal parts of alcohol and strong sulphuric acid in a glass 
retort, the process being discontinued as soon as the mixture 
begins to turn black. For a small experiment, the distilling 
apparatus figured on page 49 will answer ; but if a large 
quantity is to be prepared, a more powerful still is required. 
The product should be washed with water, to separate a 
little alcohol and sulphurous acid that usually pass over 
with the ether. This is done by filling a bottle about half 
full with the impure ether, and then pouring in about half 
as much water, and shaking them well together. After 
standing a few minutes, the liquids separate, and the water 
may be drawn ofl^ by perforating the cork and inverting the 
bottle, taking care to notice when the water has all escaped. 

502. Pofe sulphuric ether is a colorless liquid, of a hot, 
pungent taste, and fragrant odor. At the temperature of 
60"", its density is 0.72, and it boils at OS"" or 98° in the 
atmosphere, or at about 40° below zero in a vacuum. In 
the open air, it evaporates with great rapidity, producing 

intense cold, so that water may easily be frozen 
(94) by it. With atmospheric air, its vapor 
forms an explosive mixture^ and a coil of 
platinum wire, heated and suspended in a deep 
vessel containing a little of it, instantly begins 
to glow with a red heat, and continues in this 
state until the ether has all evaporated. It is 
very combustible, and burns with a yellow 

501. What is tho mode described for forming sulphuric ether ^ 
Wli'y is it necessary to wash the ether aAer it is formed ? 

502. Describe sulphuric ether. Describe the experiment with • 
eoil of platinum wire. 
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flame. Exposed to the light, in vessels partly filled with 
air, it gradually absorbs oxygen, with the formation of acetic 
acid. The solvent powers of ether are not as extensive as 
those of alcohol, but it dissolves the essential oils, resins, 
and many of the fatty principles. 

503. When the vapor of ether is inhaled, it first produces 
a .species of intoxication, similar to that occasioned by 
exhilarating gas (225) ; and afterwards a kind of stupor fol- 
lows, during which the person is nearly insensible to pain ; 
and difficult surgical operations may often be performed 
upon a person under its influence, not only without pain, 
but ev6n without his knowledge. When used for this pur- 
pose, it has been called letheon. 

By the formula of this substance {C^tifi)^ it will be 
observed that it contains no acid, but it is called sulphuric 
ether merely from the fact that sulphuric acid is used in 
. preparing it. Often the prefix, sulphuric, is omitted ; and 
the word ether, when used alone, is always to be under- 
stood as referring to this liquid. 

504. Theory of the Formation of Ether. Sulphovinic 
Acid. — By comparing the formula of alcohol (C4H502= 
C4H6O + HO) with that of ether (C4H5O), it will be seen 
that the former substance may be considered as a hydrate 
of the latter ; and the eflect of the acid upon the alcohol in 
producing ether is simply to abstract from it one equivalent 
of ^her, or its elements. But although this is the final 
resun^ various other intermediate chemical changes take 
place. 

When equal parts of sulphuric acid and alcohol are mixed 

503. What is the effect produced by inhaling ether ? What is 
it called when ^sed for this purpose? Does this ether contain any 
acid ? Why then is it called sulphuric ether 7 

504. What is the change produced by the acid upon the alcohol 
in coDTerting it into ether ? Do other intermediate chaqges take 

27 
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and heated slightly, the compound, bisu}phate of ether is 
lormed (C4n60,2S03,2HO), which is called the suIpJiovime 
acid ; and, by a complicated process, it may be obtained in 
a free state, as a syrupy liquid. It is capable of combining 
with bases to form salts. Heated to the boiling point, this 
acid is decomposed, and the ether distils over as before 
explained, while the acid and water j-emain behind. By- 
using alcohol of proper strength, and regulating the tem- 
perature very accurately, at a little below 300°, both .the 
ether and the water which are formed may be made to distil 
over together; and thus a small quantity of acid will suffice 
to decompose a large quantity of alcohol. Phosphoric and 
arsenic acids act upon alcohol in the same manner, pro- 
ducing phosphovinic and arsenovinic acids. 

Acids of this kind are sometimes called coupled acids^ as 
they consist of a common acid coupled or united with 
another substance. They always possess the saipe neu- 
tralizing power as the acid from which they are formed. 
The sulphovinic acid, for instance, will neutralize just the 
same quantity of soda or other base as the sulphuric acid 
contained in it would neutralize. 

Neutralized with bases, sulphovinic acid produces salts, 
called sulphovinates, several of which may be crystalized. 
Sulphovinate of lime is used in preparing sulphur alcohoK 

505. Hydrochloric Ether — C4H5CI.— This ether is pre- 
pared by saturating alcohol with hydrochloric acid dBkrnd 
distilling with a very moderate heat, in an apparatus so 
contrived that the vapor is conveyed through warm water 
to a very cold receiver. It is a colorless liquid, which boils 

place in it? What is sulphovinic acid? May it be obtained in a 
free state ? When this acid is heated to the boiliAg point, what is 
the effect produced ? May other acids of a similar character be 
formed ? What are they called ? 

505. How is hydrochloric ether prepared ? Describe it. 
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at the low temperature of 52°^ and has a density of 0.87. 
By its formula it will be seen that its composition is the 
same as -that of sulphuric ether, except that the oxygen of 
the latter substance is replaced by chlorine. Bromine and 
iodine form similar ethers. 

50(>. Hyponitrous Ether — C^U^O^NOa, or C4H6NO4.— 
This ether may be formed by the direct action of nitric acid 
upon alcohol ; but a better mode is to pass a current of 
nitrous acid vapor (obtained by the action of nitric acid 
upon starch) through dilute alcohol. Heat .is generated by 
the process, and the vapor is condensed in a cold receiver. 
Hyponitrous ether is a liquid of a pale yellow color, and 
fragrant oder ; its density is about 0.948, and it boils at 
62°. In a pure state it cannot be kept long; but mixed 
with alcohol it is more permanent, and is extensively used 
in medicine, under the name of sweet spirits of nitre. 

507. J^Uric Ether— C^EfijNO„ or. C4H4NO8.— Nitric 
ether is formed by distilling equal parts of nitric acid and 
alcohol with a few grains of nitrate of urea. It is a color- 
less liquid,' of a sweet taste, and is heavier than water. It 
boils at 185° ; and its vapor explodes by heat. 

508. Acetic Ether — C^Ufi^, or C4H50,C4H303. — This 
ether may be formed by different modes; but it is best 
obtained by distilling a mixture of 3 parts of acetate of 
potash, 3 of absolute alcohol, and 2 of sulphuric acid. 
Acetic ether is a volatile liquid, of a fragrant odor, like that 
of strong vinegar. ^It boils at 165°, and has a density of 
about 0.89. 

509. Oxalic ether (C6H504=C4H50,C203) is prepared by 
distilling a mixture of 4 parts of binoxalate of potash, 5 

506. How is hyponitrous ether formed 1 What is it sometimes 
called 1 

507. What is the composition of nitric ether ? 

508. How is acetic ether formed ? 

509. How is oxalic ether formed 1 
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parts of sulphuric aeid, and 4 of strong alcohol, and tho* 
roughly waslnng the product with water. It is a volatile 
liquid, which has an aromatic odor, and is a little heavier 
than water. 

As before intimated (500), the last three or four ethers 
have the composition of salts ; that is, they are each com- 
posed of an acid united with sulphuric ether (C4H5O), which 
serves as a base. They however differ essentially from 
saline compounds, as the acid in them cannot be detected 
by the ordinary tests. The same is true of the coupled 
acids, shortly to be described. Thus, oxalic ether is a 
compound of sulphuric ether (C4H5O) and oxalic acid 
(C2O3) ; but lime, which separates oxalic acid from its saline 
compounds, forming oxalate of lime, will not separate this 
acid from oxalic ether. 

There are several other ethers belonging to this class, as 
the carbonic, formic^ oenanthic, &.c. ; but the limits prescribed 
to this work do not allow their introduction here. 

Ethers derived from Metkylic Alcohol, 

610. Methylic Ether— Wood'Etker^'CJB.j^.— This ether 
is formed from methylic alcohol (490), in the same manner 
as sulphuric ether is prepared from common alcohol, by 
distilling methylic alcohol with 4 times its weight of sul- 
phuric acid. It is a colorless gas, of a pungent odor and 
taste, and is rapidly absorbed by cold water, but given off 
again unchanged by boiling. It is chieffy interesting as 
taking the place, in this series, which sulphuric ether occu- 
pies in the common alcohol series. By using 8 or 10 parts 
of sulphuric acid to 1 of wood-spirit, a liquid ether is 
obtained (CgHaOjSOs) which has no corresponding com- 
pound in the common alcohol series. 

510. What is methylic ether ? 
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511. Hydrochloric Methylic Ether — Q|H,C1. — ^This com- 
pound is formed by distilling a mixture of common salt, 
wood- spirit, and oil of vitriol. It is a colorless gas, of a 
peculiar odor, and corresponds to the ether of similar name 
(505) in the common alcohol series. 

512. JSntric Methylic Ether (C^HaOjNOs) corresponds to 
the ether of similar name in the common alcohol series. It 
is formed by distilling a mixture of wood-spirit, nitrate of 
potash, and sulphuric acid. It is a dense, colorless liquid, 
which boils at about 150°. 

In like manner oxalic acid forms oxalic methylic ether 
(€21130,0203). It is prepared by distilling wood-spirit, 
oxalic acid, and oil of vitriol. It may be obtained in white 
crystals, which become liquid at about 124°, and the liquid 
boils at 322°. 



Ethers derived from Amylic Alcohol. 

513. A ver]| close analogy exists between common alcohol 
and amylic alcohol, as well as their corresponding com- 
pounds and derivatives ; but the proper amylic ether, sup- 
plying the place of 'sulphuric ether in the common alcohol 
series, has not yet been described, though it is believed it 
has been obtained. 

514. Hydrochloric Amylic Ether — C,oHnCL — This ether 
is obtained by distilling equal parts of perchloride of phos- 
phorus and amylic alcohol, and purifying the product. It 
is a liquid, which boils at 215°, and has an agreeable aro- 
matic odor. 

511. What is hydrochloric methylic eth^r? 

512. How is nitric me.thylic ether formed? 

513. What is said of the analogy between common alcohoi and 
amylic alcohol? 

614. What is the composition of hydrochloric amylic ethw^ 
27* 
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515. Jicetic Amylic Ether-^CtJSuOi, or QoHiOAHsO,. 
— ^This ether, which is a colorless liquid, boiling at 257**, 
may be procured by distilling a mixture oT acetate of potash, 
amylic alcohol, and sulphuric acid. 

Relation of the Preceding Compounds on the Compound 
Radical Theory. 

516. A compound radical, as we have heretofore (455) 
seen, is a compound substance, which is capable, in many 
cases, of performing the office of an element, or proper 
radical. That there are such compounds, is very certain, 
a few (and only a few) having been procured in a separate 
state; but if we assume the existence of others in com- 
bination, which may perhaps never be found capable of 
isolation, we are oftea able to group together numerous 
compounds, as having a very simple relationship, which 

•otherwise appear to be entirely isolated from each other. 

Thus, ethyle (from ether, and ule, principle) is a name 
applied to the ideal compound C4H5, which is supposed to 
serve as the base or radical of a long series of compounds, 
many of which have been described in the preceding pages. 
Their relation to each other, on this -hypothesis, will be 
seen by the following table : 

Ethyle QH, 

Oxide of ethyle (ether) C^H,0 

Hydrate of oxide of ethyle (alcohol) . . . C^H.O, =C4H40-f-HO 
Chloride of ethyle (hydrochloric ether) . . C^H^Cl 
Bromide of ethyle (hydrobromic ether). C^H^B 
Hyponitrite of oxide of ethyle (hyponi- 

trous ether) CJT.NO^^C.H^O+NO, 

Nitrate of oxide of etliyle (nitric ether). . C^HgNOe^C^HjO-f-NO, 
Acetate of oxide of ethyle (acetic ether) CJHfi^ =CJ[fifi^Hfi^ 

615. State the method of preparing acetic amylic ether. 
516. What is a compound radical ? Have any of these been 
obtained in a separate state ? 
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The list might be extended much farther ; — and this view 
of the relation of the substances included in the series gives 
to it a singular simplicity, whicE however, unfortunately, is 
its chief recommendation. 

A second series may be formed of the derivatives of com- 
mon alcohol by assuming the compound C4H3 (called 
acetyle) as a radical or basis. We then have the followinjg^: 

Acetyle . . . • C^H, 

Oxide of acetyle (uoknown) C^H^O 

Hyd rated oxide of acetyle (aldehyde) C4H40g=C4H80iHO 

Acetous acid — Aldehydic acid CJIfi^^=Cfifi2,U0 

AcQtic acid . CJlfi^=zCfifi^,RO 

Methylic alcohol, in like manner, affords a series of com- 
pounds similar to the first of the foregoing. Methyle, the 
radical, like ethyle and acetyle, is an ideal substance, 
having never been obtained in a separate state. 

Methyle CjH, ^ 

Oxide of methyle (methylic ether). . . . 0,11,0 

Hydrated oxide (methylic alcohol) C,Hp,= 0,11,0,110 

Chloride of methyle (hydrochloric me- 

thylic ether) C,H,Cl 

Nitric methylic ether CaH,0,NO, 

The following series is derived from amylic alcohol. 
The supposed radical of the series is amyle (C,oHn), which 
has not been obtained in a separate state. 

Amyle ^ifflu 

Oxide of araylo (unkno;nrn) ^lol^uO 

Hydrated oxide of amyle (amylic alcohol) C„H,j|Oj|=C„HnO,HO 
Hydrochloric amylic ether ^mHuCI 
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OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS, AND SUB- 
STANCES DERIVED FROM IT. 

617. OU of Bitter jaZmon<i«— CwHA— This volatile oil 
is obtained from the kernels of bitter almonds by distillation 
with water after the fixed oil contained in the s^ed has been 
expressed. Its density is a little above that of water, and it 
boils at 356°. It is quite colorless, and has a pungent taste 
and fragrant odor, and is poisonous. It is a very interesting 
substance, from the fact that from it a long series of other 
compounds is derived, amounting to thirty or more ia 
number. A very few only will be noticed. 

518. Benzoic Acid — C,4H604. — This acid, which is a 
white crystaline solid, is rapidly formed from bitter almond 
oil when it is exposed to the air, by the absorption of oxy- 
gen ; and may also be obtained by sublimation from gum." 
benzoin^ and by other processes. Exposed to a heat of 
212°, the crystals melt, and the liquid so produced boils at 
46t°. The sublimation of this acid may be beautifully 

shown by putting a small quantity of it upon a 
plate of metal on a stand and placing over it a 
glass receiver, having suspended in it a small twig 
of mint or other substance, as shown in the figure, 
^ ^ J and applying the heat of a lamp beneath it. In a 
]5[ short time the leaves will be covered with delicate 
^ ^^ ^ crystals of the acid. 

Benzoic acid combines with numerous bases, forming 
salts, which are called henzoates, 

519. IRppuric Acid — CigH^NOg. — This acid is formed in 
the urine of certain herbiverous animals, and in that of 

517. How is the oil of bitter almonds extracted 7 Describe its 
properties. 

518. How is benzoic acid formed ? From what gum may it be 
obtained ? How may the sublimation of this acid be shown 7 

519. How is hippuric acid formed? 
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man, especially after benzoic acid has been taken into th« 
stomach, but it has not been formed artificially. It is a 
crystal ine solid. By boiling it wilh oil of vitriol, it is 
decomposed, and benzoic acid is produced. 

520. Chloride of Benzyle — CMHgOaCl.— This substance 
is obtained by passing a current of dry chlorine through oil 
of bitter, almonds, and expelling the excess of chlorine by 
heat. It is a colorless liquid, heavier than water, and has a 
peculiar, disagreeable odor. It is formed from the oil by 
the substitution of an atom of chlorine for one of hydrogen. 
Iodine and bromine form similar compounds. 

521. JBenzoine — CwHeOa, or C28H,204. — ^This compound, 
it will be perceived, has the same composition as the oil of 
bitter almonds, and is therefore said to be isomeric (200) 
with it. It is a crystaline solid, and is formed from the oil 
by the action of caustic potash. By passing its vapor 
through a red-hot tube, the oil is reproduced. 

Those who adopt the compound radical theory, consider 
these substances, and the others derived from bitter-aliribnd 
oil, as compounds of an ideal radical (C14H5O2) called hen" 
zyle^ of which the oil itself (C14H6O2) is a hyduret, benzoic 
acid (C,4H604=C,4H502+0+HO) the hydrated oxide, &c. 
• Benzamide, hydrobenzamide, sulphobenzide, nitrobenzide, 
sulphobenzoic acid, benzeqe, &c., are other similar com- 
pounds, derived from the same oil. 

SALICINE, AND BODIES DERIVED FROM IT. 

522. jSaZicinc— C2iH,sO„. — Salicine is obtained chiefly 
from the bark of certain species of the willow (saKx)y but 
is contained in many other plants. It is a white crystaline 

520. How is chloride of benzyle formed? What chemical 
change takes place during its formation 1 

521. What is benzoine? What are some of its properties * 

522. From what is salicine obtained ^ 
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solid, very soluble in hot water, and of a bitter taste. It is 
used in medicine. 

523. Oil of Spir^a — CmHbO*. — This compound is 
obtained by distilling a mixture of salicine, oil of vitriol, 
and bichromate of potash, and also from the leaves of the 
spiraa ulmaria (pride of the meadow), by distilling them 
with water. It is a transparent liquid, which boils at about 
884°, and has a density of 1.173. It is isomeric with 
benzoic acid. 

624. Salicylic Acid (CwH^Oe) is procured by heating the 
above oil with caustic potash. It is a white, volatile solid. 

525. Oil of Wintergreen. — This oil, well known in this 
country, is obtained by distilling the leaves and berries of 
the common wintergreen (gauUheria proc\imhens) with 
water. It inay also be prepared i)y distilling a mixture of 
salicylic acid, wood-spirit, and oil of vitriol. 

On the compound radical theory, salicine and its deriva- 
tives are considered as formed by different modes from the 
ideal radical salicyle^ the composition of which is CuHgOf. 

526. The essential oil of cinnamon^ which is derived 
from the bark of the cinnamon-tree, like the oil of bitter 
almonds, serves as the basis from which a number of analo- 
gous compounds are obtained. lis composition is CisHgOa^ 
When exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen, and an acid 
called cinnamic acid (C18H8O4) is formed. This acid may 
be obtained in crystals, which melt at about 264° ; and the 
liquid boils at about 554°. It is soluble both in water and 
alcohol. Several other compounds are produced from it 
Both cinnamic and benzoic acids are contained in balsam 
of Tolu. 

623. From what is oil of spireea obtained 1 

524. What is salicylic acid ? 

525. What is said of oil of wintergreen? 
52ft What is said of oil of cinnamon ? 
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VEGETABLE ACIDS NOT INCLUDED IN ANY 
OF THE PRECEDING GROUPS. 

527. Oxalic ^ci(f—C2H04=Ca03,HO.— Oxalic acid, in 
combination with bases, is found in many plants, especially 
in certain species of the sorrel {oxalis)^ and also in certain 
minerals. It may likewise be prepared artificially, by 
digesting starch, or sugar, with nitric acid, and by other 
processes. 

Pure oxalic acid is a crystaline solid, in external appear- 
ance not unlike Epsom salt, for which it has sometimes 
been mistaken. It is very soluble in water, and exceedingly 
sour to the taste. Taken into the system, it is very poi- 
sonous. It is bibasic ; — that is, it tends to form salts in 
which two atoms of base are in combination with one atom 
of the acid. 

528. Oxalic acid forms numerous salts with the different 
bases. Oxalate of lime is a white powder, quite insoluble 
in water, and is found as a mineral production, and in many 
plants, in the cells of which the crystals may often be de- 
tected by the microscope. With potash it forms three salts ; 
the oxalate^ which is soluble, and is found in many plants > 
of a sour taste, the hinoxalate, and the quadroxalate. The 
last two are much less soluble than the first. These salts 
of potash, especially the first, are often used to remove 
stains of iron-rust or ink from linen. Oxalate of ammonia 
is much used in chemical analyses. 

529. Tartaric i4cid—C8H60,2=C8H40,o,2HO.— Tartaric 
acid, in combination with potash, exists in many fruits, 
especially in grapes. When the expressed juice* of the 

527. In what is oxalic acid found ? How may it be prepared 
artificially? What are some of its properties? 

528. What are some of the oxalates mentioned 7 

529. la what is tartaric acid contained ? Describe' it 
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Ifrape is fermented, as in the manufacture of wine, this salt^ 
in an impure state, is precipitated upon the inside of the 
cask, as argolj or tartar. From this the pure acid is 
obtained, which is a white solid, very soluble in water, and 
of an agreeable acid taste. Like oxalic acid, it is bibasic. 

530. Tartaric acid forms with potash two salts, the neu- 
tial tartrate^ and the acid or Htartrate. The latter is well 
known as cream of tartar. By saturating a solution of 
cream of tartar with soda, the double tartrate of potassa and 
soda is formed, which is often called Rochelle salt. Tartar 
emetic is a double tartrate of potash and antimony. 

531. Citric •/flad — CaHgOMsrCaHfiOn+SHO. — Citric 
acid is obtained chiefly from the lemon {cUron)^ but is found 
in other fruits. When pure \i forms crystals, which are 
very soluble in water, and have an agreeable sour taste. It 
is used in calico-printing, and for medicinal and domestic 
purposes. 

Citric acid is tribasic; — that is, its salts contain three 

atoms of base united with one atom of acid ; but one or two 

atoms of the base may be water. In bibasic acids, one of 

the atoms of base .may in like manner be water. The salts 

. of citric acid are unimportant. 

532. Malic •5ci(^-C8H60,o=C8H408+2HO.— This acid 
is found in the apple {malum) and other fruits, as the cur- 
rant and. gooseberry. When pure it forms crystals, which 
are very soluble in water, and are sour to the taste. It is 
bibasic. 

533. Tannic ^cid— C,8H80,2=Ci8H809+3HO.— Tannic 
acid occurs in the bark and leaves of many trees, as the oak 

530. What are some of the tartrates' mentioned? What ia 
trtam of tartar ? 

531. From what is citric acid obtained ? 
«??• ^^** " ™*^° «cid found in? 

533, In what does tannic acid occur ? How is it procured fiooi 
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chesnut, and hemlock, but is especially abundant in nut- 
galls, wrhich are excrescences that form upon the leaves of 
several species of the oak. To prepare it, nut-galls, in 
coarse powder, are introduced into a funnel, of 
the form A, represented in- the figure, the 
mouth having been loosely filled with a little 
cotton, and pouring over them some sulphuric 
ether that has been previously washed. The 
funnel is placed in a vessel of the form B, into 
which the liquid gradually percolates, and sepa- 
rates spontaneously into two portions, the 
lower of. which is a solution of tannic acid in 
water (a little of which was contained in the 
ether) with ether above it. The acid solution 
can be easily separated; and by evaporation 
yields the tannic acid as a solid mass. 

This acid is soluble in water, and has a peculiar astringent 
taste. It is a feeble acid, but forms salts with bases? With 
salts of the peroxide of iron, it forms a deep blue or black 
precipitate, which is the basis of writing-ink.* It forms an 
insoluble and very important compound with gelatine, which 
is the basis of leather. Raw hides, after the hair is removed, 
are soaked for a time in a decoction of bark which contains 
this substance, by which they are changed into leather. 

534. Gallic Acid (€711305= C7H03+2HOf) is formed 

* To prepare an excellent* black writing-ink, pour 6 pints of boiling rain-water 
upon 6 ounces of the best nut-galls in powder, and add 4 ounces of gum- Arabic, 
and let the whole stand two days in a wooden or earthen vesseL Then strain 
the liquid and mix with it 4 ounces of clean copperas, and let it stand one or 
two months, stirring it frequently, and pour off the part free from sediment 
for use. 




nut-galls ? What are some of its properties ? What useful sub- 
stance does it form with the persalts of iron? 

534. What is formed when solution of tannic acid is exposed 
to the air? Are there other organic acids? 
^9 
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when solution of tannic acid is exposed to the air, by tVe 
j^radual absorption of oxygen, and by other means. It is a 
crystaline solid, soluble in hot water, and has an astringent 
and somewhat acid taste. With the bases it forms salts; 
none of which, however, are important. 

There are other organic acids, which, however, our 
limits do not allow us to introduce. 

VEGETABLE ALKALIES. 

535. The vegetable alkalies are a class of bodies found 
in various vegetable substances, which, like potash, am- 
monia, and other bases, unite with acids, forming salts. 
They all contain nitrogen; and most of them are but 
slightly soluble in water, and are exceedingly poisonous. 
In the plant, they are always in combination with some 
acid. A few only of the many substances belonging to this 
class can be here described. 

536. Morphia, or Morphine — CssHaoNOg. — ^This alkaline 
substance is an essential ingredient of opium^ which is the 
dried juice of certain species of the poppy, cultivated largely 
in difierent parts of Asia. Incisions are made in the cap- 
sules at the proper time, and the milky juice that exudes is 
allowed to dry upon the plant. The substance is then 
carefully scraped off, and constitutes the opium of com- 
merce. The several processes for extracting morphia from 
opium are not difficult, but are somewhat tedious and com- 
plicated. In the opium, it is combined with sulphuric and 
meconic (from mecone, P^ppy) acids, the latter of which 
is peculiar to this substance. 

635. What are the vegetable alkalies ? 

536. In what is morphia fonnd ? How is opium procured from 
the poppy? With what acid is the morphia combined in thct 
poppy ? What are sgme of the propertif s of morphia ? 
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Pitre morphia is a crystaline solid, but slightly ^loluble in 
water, and of a bitter taste. It combines readily with acids, 
forming salts, the most important of which are the sulphaie^ 
acetate^ and hydrochlorate. These salts are very soluble in 
water, and have an intensely bitter taste. They are exten- 
sively used in medicine. 

537. jyarcoiine — C48Hj4NO,5. — ^Narcotine, or narcotina, 
IS also contained in opium, froni which it is separated by 
digesting the opium in ether. It has but a feeble power of 
neutralizing acids, and is therefore less alkaline in its cha- 
racter than morphia. Besides the above, several otlier alka- 
line substances are extracted from opium in ver^ small 
quantity. 

538. Q^inia^ or Quinine — CaoHigNOj. — Quinine is ob- 
tained only from the bark of certain species of a tree Called 
cinchona, which grows chiefly in South America. In com- 
merce it is called Peruvian bark, and is extensively used in 
medicine. Quinine is a crystaline solid, slightly soluble in 
water, and intensely bitter. It combines readily with acids, 
as the sulphuric and hydrochloric; and the salts formed 
are extensively used in medicine, especially in certain 
fevers. 

539. Cinchonia, or Clnchonine — C^qH^NO. — Cinchonia 
always accompanies quinia in Peruvian bark, and is obtained 
from it by a similar process. It differs in composition from 
quinia in containing a single atom less of oxygen ; but in 
most properties, the two substances are much alike. Alone, 
it is but slightly soluble in water; but the salts it forms 
with acids dissolve more readily, and are used in medicine. 

Several other alkaline substances are obtained from Peru- 



637. How is narcotine separated from opium ? 

538. From what is quinia obtained 1 What is this bark called 
in commerce ? What salts of quinia are used in medicine? 

539. What other vegetable alkali is associated with quinia in 
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vian bark, but they possess little interest These, as well 
as quinia and cinchonia, in the bark are in combination 
with a peculiar vegetable acid, which has been called the 
kitUc acid. 

540. Strychnia^ or Strychnine (C44H83NSO4) is a vegetable 
alkali obtained from nux vomica^ and otlier plants. It is 
the poisonous principle of the famous Upas, of the island 
of Java, of which so many fables are told. It forms an 
extensive series of salts with the acids. 

541. Brucia is a similar alkaline substance, obtained 
from the same source. 

Other vegetable alkalies are veratria, from the veratrum 
alhufn ; solania, from several species of solanum ; conioj 
from canium maculaium, &c. 

542. Theine, and Caffeine (C^HsNaOz), obtained from tea 
and cofiee, appear to be the same substance. It is found 
also in the fruit of some other plants, and is contained in 
larger quantity in tea than in coffee. It is not certain that 
these articles, so extensively used among civilized nations, 
owe their peculiar properties to this principle. 

COLORING-MATTERS. 

543. Infinite diversity exists in the colors of vegetable 
substances ; ,but the prevailing tints are red, yellow, blue, 
and green, or mixtures of these colors. Coloring matter 
rarely or never occurs in an insulated state, but is always 
attached to some other principle, such as mucilaginous, ex- 
tractive, farinaceous, or resinous substances, by which some 

Peruvian bark ? What acid are these alkalies combined with in 
the bark ? 

540. From what is strichnia obtained ? 

541. What other vegetable alkalies are tiientioned? 

542. What is said of theine and caffeine 7 

ft43. What are the prevailing colors of vegetable substai *»•' < 
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of its properties, and particularly that of solubility, is 
greatly influenced. 

The art of coloring consists in attaching the different 
coloring-matters to the fabrics to be colored. This is 
accomplished in various modes, as by adding some substance 
that forms an insoluble compound with the coloring-matter, 
or one that has the property of causing the coloring-matter 
to attach itself permanently to the fibre of the cloth. A 
substance used for this last purpose is^called a mordant 

544. Indigo, and Substances derived from it. — Indigo is 
ivell known as an important blue coloring substance. It is 
derived from the juices of several American and Asiatic 
plants, which are soaked for a time in water, and the clear 
liquid, by standing, gradually becomes blue, and deposites 
the indigo as an insoluble powder. 

545. The indigo of commerce is obtained in square cakes, 
of a deep blue color, and an earthy, and somewhat coppery 
aspect. It is always mixed with more or less foreign matter. 
Pure indigo (CieHgNOa) is quite insoluble in water and 
alcohol, but dissolves in heated sulphuric acid; and the 
solution is used in dyeing Saxon blue. At high tempera- 
tures, it is sublimed, and the vapor condenses on cold sur- 
faces in fine crystals. Digested in water with lime and 
copperas, its blue color is destroyed, and a yellow liquid 
obtained, which, by standing, absorbs oxygen from the air, 
and the indigo is reproduced. Substances soaked in the 
yellow liquid become of a deep blue by exposure to the 
air. The finest indigo blues are produced by this mode. 

In what does the art of coloring consist? How is this ^ccoin 
plisbed ? What is a mordant ? 

544 From what is indigo derived ? What is the process of 
manufacturing it from the plants 1 

545. Is indigo soluble in water? What liquid dissolves it? 
How may its color Sb changed to yellow 7 What is the effecf 
when this yellow is exposed to the air? 
28* 
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546. JSniline (Ci^HtN) is an alkaline substance, formed 
by heating indigo with caustic potash, when the aniline dis- 
tils over, and is cpndensed in a cool receiver. It is an oily 
liquid, which has the density of 1.028. Aniline fonns 
numerous salts with the difierent acids. It is also found in 
the oil of coal-tar. 

647. Isatine (C,6H6N04) is derived from indigo by heat- 
ing it with dilute nitric acid. It is a crystaline solid, of an 
orange-red color, soluble in hot water and in alcohol. 
From this substance isatinic acid is derived, and several 
other compounds. 

548. Litmus is a coloring substance, resembling indigo, 
obtained from several species of lichen. It is seen in small 
cubical masses, which are partially soluble in water, and 
the solution communicates a beautiful blue to substances 
immersed in it. This substance is much used in chemical 
investigations for detecting the presence of acids and bases; 
the former of which change its blue color to red, and the 
latter again restore the blue. It* is a compound of several 
principles, as lecanorine, and drcine. 

649. Madder is a red coloring substance, obtained from 
the roots of a plant called 'rubia tinctorum. It contains 
several principles, the most important of which is a red 
crystaline compound (CsyH^Oio) termed alizarine. The 
beautiful crimson called Turkey^ed is produced by mad- 
der; which also, by difierent processes, is made to yield a 
yellow and a purple. 

550. HtBtnatoxyline is a substance obtained from log- 

546. How is aniline formed ? 

547. What is the method of preparing isatine l' What is its 
color ? 

548. From what is litmus procured 1 What change is produced 
upon It by acids ? - 

«n' 2^*"** " madder 1 What color is pr«fduced by it % 
550. From what is hoematoxyline procured 1 
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wood, which, with iron-salts, produces black. It is con- 
tained in the black dyes used for hats and for broadcloth. 

551. Brezeline is a crystaline solid, of an orange color, 
obtained from Brazil-wood^ which is soluble in water and 
alcohol. With mordants, it gives a beautiful red. The 
same substance is .contained in the African wood called 
cam-wood. t 

552. Carmine is a beautiful red coloring-matter, procured 
from the bodies of the cochineal insect, iVhich feeds upon 
certain species of cactus. 

553. Quercitrine is a yellow coloring-matter, contained 
in the bark of the quercus tinctoria^ and probably in other 
vegetable substances used in coloring yellow. A fine yel- 
low is also produced by the turmeric root, and- by the root 
of the common barberry {berberis vulgaris). The leaves 
of the common gray birch (betula lenta)^ with the proper 
mordants, produce an excellent and permanent yellow, much 
used in some parts of ^ew England. 

FATTY SUBSTANCES AND OILS. 

FATTY SUBSTANCES. 

554. The fats and oils belong to the same general class, 
and are composed of the same elements, but in various 
proportions. The characteristic distinction between them 
seems to be that tlie fats are solid at ordinary temperatures, 
while the oils are liquid! They are all very combustible, 
and insoluble in water ; and are found both in vegetable and 

561. From .what is brezeline obtained? 

652. What is carmine ? 

653. What is quercitrine ? What other substances are used fox 
dyeing yellow ? 

664. What .3 the essential distinction between (kts and oils? 
What are some of their general properties ? 
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animal bodies. Most of them are mixtures of several diC- 
ferent substances, as will soon appear. 

555. Suet is the fat obtained from the ox, sheep, goat, 
and other animals ; which, when heated for a time, to sepa- 
rate the fat from the animal tissue, yields tallow. This is 
found to be chiefly a mixture of three principles ; marga- 
rine (from margaritesj pearl), stearine (from stear^ tallow), 
and oleine (from elaian^ oil) ; and each of these is com- 
posed, in part, of<another principle, called, from its sweetish 
taste, glycerine (Greek, glukus, sweet). This last sub- 
stance, glycerine (CeHgOe), is obtained from the fats and 
oils by heating them with a caustic alkali, and decomposing 
the compound by an acid. . It is a liquid of specific gravity 
1.26, which is soluble in water and- alcohol. It unites with 
sulphliric acid, forming a coupled (504) acid, like the sul- 
phovinic acid. 

656. Margarine (€7411740,2) is a pearly white substance, 
which melts at 118°; and is obtained from tallow by 
digesting it in hot ether ; and the liquid portion being then 
poured off and evaporated, yields the margarine, mixed with 
oleine. This last substance is separated by pressing it 
between folds of bibulous paper. It is composed of glyce- 
rine, margaric acid^ and the elements of water. By heating 
margarine with an alkali, the margaric acid combines with 
the alkali, forming a margarate of the base, and the glyce- 
rine is set free. The composition of margaric acid is 
C34H84O4. It is a white pearly substance, not unlike sperma- 
ceti, which melts at about 170°. 

657. Stearine (C,42Hi4,On), which forms the chief con- 

665. What is suet? What is tallow? Of what is tallow com- 
posed ? 

556. How is marga4ne obtained from tallow ? What are some 
of its properties ? Of what is it composed ? 

557. Describe stearine. Of what is it composed ? How mv/ 
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stitaent of tallow, is a white crystaline solid, like' sperma- 
ceti, and melts at about 140°. It is composed of glycerine, 
stearic acid^ and the elements of water; and is obtained 
from mutton-suet by washing it thoroughly with ether, 
which separates the small quantity of margarine and oleine 
contained in the suet. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves in boiling alcohol, from which it crystalizes on cool- 
ing. Stearic add {C(is^\Q»0^) is obtained from stearine by 
digesting it with an alkali, and decomposing the stearate 
formed by dilute hydrochloric acid. It is a white, tasteless, 
and inodorous substance, insoluble in water, but soluble ia 
boiling alcohol. It melts at 167°, and solidifies at 158^. 
Heated in the open air, it burns like wax ; and is the sub- 
stance of which stearine candles are made. For this pur- 
pose, it is formed by digesting tallow or lard with lime- 
water, and decomposing the stearate of lime by dilute oil 
of vitriol, and then subjecting the mass to great pressure, to 
liree it from the liquid matter contained in it. 

558. Oleine {C^^O^^^ the third substance mentioned. 
(555) as contained in fats and oils, like stearine in the fats, 
constitutes the great mass of most of the fixed oils, and 
extsts only in small quantity in the more solid fats. Oils 
are essentially oleine, holding more or less stearine and 
margarine in solution. Pure oleine is obtained by dis- 
solving an oil in hot ether, and then exposing the solution 
to intense cold, by which the stearine and margarine are 
crystalized oyt. It is a compound oi glycerine, oleic acid, 
and the elements of water. Oleic acid (C44H38O4) is pro- 
cured from oleine by digesting it with potash, and decom- 
posing with hydrochloric acid. At ordinary temperatures, 

stearic acid be obtained 1 Describe it. How is it prepared from 
tallow or lard for the manufacture of candles ? 

658. Of what does oleine 'onstitute the chief ingredient] tlow 
is oleine obtained ? What is oleic acid ? Describe it. 
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it is a liquid lighter than water, and is without taste or 
odor. It remains liquid at low temperatures. 

559. Lard is the fat of the hog, separated from the 
animal tissues. It is softer and more fusible than tallow, 
containing a larger proportion of oleine, and less stearine 
and margarine. The oleine obtained from it constitutes the 
lard'Oil of commerce. 

By the action of the acids, alkalies, and alcohol upon 
the above substances contained in the fats and oils, a long 
list of compounds is obtained, which cannot be here 
introduced. 

560. Buiier is an impure fat, obtained by a well-known 
process from the oily part of milk, called cream. It con- 
tains stearine, margarine, and oleine, besides several princi- 
ples peculiar to itself, the chief of which is bulyrine. This 
is a colorless oil, having the odor of melted butter, which 
becomes solid at 32°. By digesting butter with an alkali, 
decomposing with tartaric acid, and distilling, a volatile 
acid, the butyric (CJQ.fl^, is obtained mixed with other 
substances, from which it may be separated without much 
difficulty. Butyric acid may also be formed from sugar, 
by mixing with a solution of it a little curds of milk and 
powdered chalk, and allowing it to stand for a time in a 
place where it shall be kept ^t a temperature of about 90°. 

561. Bayherry tallow^ or myrtle wax^ is a fat obtained 
from the fruit of the common bayberry (myrica cerifera). 
It is obtained from the berries by steeping^ them in hot 
water, and is found in other vegetables. Its composition is 
essentially the same as common tallow, but it containf 
other principles in small quantity. 

659. What is lard ? What is lard oil ? 

560. What is butter ? What are some of the principles it con. 
tains? How may butyric acid be obtained from it? How may 
this acid be also formed from sugar? 

561. From what is bayberry tallow procured t 
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562. Spermaceti, — ^Spermaceti is a beautiful white sub- 
stance, found mixed with oil in cavities of the heads of certain 
species of whales. The* oil is separated from it by pressure; 
and the hard, white, crystaline substance thus obtained 
melts at about 120°, and may be sublimed unchanged in 
close vessels at about 680°. Spermaceti contains no gly- 
cerine; but in its place a peculiar principle called ethal 
(Q32H34O2) is found, which may be separated, as a colorless, 
crystaline solid. Spermaceti contains in combination with 
ethal both margaric and oleic acids. 

563. Ethalj in many of its properties, closely resembles 
the alcohols ; and various bodies are derived from it similar 
to those derived from the alcohols. 

564. Bees*-wax is obtained, as is well known, from 
honey-comb by heating it with water ; the wax melts and 
swims upon the surface, while the impurities it contains 
are dissolved in the water, or settle to the bottom. It 
appears to be a compound of two principles, cerinc and 
myracine^ which may be separated by boiling alcohol. The 
latter substance is also contained in bayberry tallow. Com* 
mon bees'- wax is of a yellow color, but is whitened by 
exposing it in thin layers to the action of the atmosphere 
and of light. 

OILS. 

565. The oils constitute a very large class of bodies, 
^hich, as stated above, ar^ generally liquid at common 
temperatures; butxthere is considerable difference among 

662. What is spermaceti? What peculiar principle does it 
contain ? 

563. What group of bodies does ethal resemble in many of its 
properties ? 

564. What is bees-wax ? What two principles does it contain ? 
56^. What is generally the state of the oils at ordinary tem 
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them in this respect. They may conveniently be divided 
'nto the two classes o( freed and volcUih oils; the former 
of which cannot be evaporated* without decomposition, 
while the latter evaporate even at low temperatures. A 
ilrop of a fixed oil upon a pi^ce of paper produces a per- 
manent stain ; by which means it may always be distinguished 
from a volatile oily which will entirely evaporate. Some 
of them absorb oxygen from the air, and form a solid 
resinous substance, and are therefore called drying-oils. 
Such oils are suitable for painting, as, after they are spread 
upon the surface of a body, they absorb oxygen and form a 
resinous coating or film upon it, inclosing any coloring- 
matter that may have been mixed with the oil. Printers* 
ink is a preparation of some drying-oil and some coloring- 
matter, as lamp-black, vermilion, or Prussian blue. 

566. Fixed Oils. — Most of the vegetable fixed oils are 
obtained from the seeds of plants, generally by grinding 
and then subjecting the mass to greal;4)ressure, aided by a 
slight beat. 

567. Linseed oil, from the seeds of fiaX; is well known, 
being used almost universally by painters. Exposed to the 
air in thin films, as when spread upon the surface of wood, 
or other substance, it absorbs oxygen rapidly; and this 
tendency is increased by previous boiling, or by containing 
In it certain other substances, as litharge (oxide of lead) ; 
which, when thus used, are called dryers. When wool, 
flax, hemp and similar substances are saturated with this 
oil, and exposed to the air, the absorption of oxygen is 

peratares ? Into what two classes may they be divided ? Describe 
the difference between these classes. Why are some called dry- 
ing oils ? Of what is printers' ink made ? 

566. From what are most of the vegetable fixed oils obtained f 
By what means are they extracted ? 

f ^^* w^™ ^^*^ ^* linseed oil procured 1 What use is made 
of it« What change takes place in it when exposed to the airl 
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sometimes so rapid as to cause spontaneous combustion 
by the heat developed. 

568. Walnut oil^ from the kernel of the common walnut, 
is also an oil that dries rapidly; but is inferior in this respect' 
to the former. 

569. Hempseed oilj croion oil^ and oil of poppy-seedj 
possess the same character. 

570. Olive oil is procured from the pulp of the olive, 
and is much used, under the name of sweet oil\ as an article 
of food, and for other purposes. It is composed chiefly of 
oleine and margarine, the latter of which is present in con- 
siderable quantity; and therefore tlie oil congeals when 
moderately cooled. It is not a drying oil, but absorbs oxy- 
gen very slowly when exposed to the air. 

671. Palm oil^ usually so* called, though it is not per- 
fectly liquid at ordinary temperatures, is obtained from the 
fruit of certain African trees, and is imported largely into 
this country and in England for the manufacture of soaps. 
It is composed of oleine, a peculiar stearine, and palmatine^ 
a substance analogous to margarine. Palmitic acid sustains 
the same relation to palmatine as the margaric acid to mar- 
garine, &c.' 

572. Castor oil is well known, as used in medicine. It 
is procured from the castor hean^ whicli is the seed of the 
riciniLS communis. It appears to contain several principles 
peculiar to itself, though its composition is analogous to 
that of other oils. It is soluble in its^own volume of 
alcohol. 

568. What is said of walnut oil ? 

569. What other oils are mentioned as possessing the sams 
property*? 

570. What is sweet oil 1 What use is made of it 1 

571. What is said of palm oil? , What is it composed of? 

572. From -what is castor oil obtained? What use is mada 
of if? 

W 
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573. Spermaceti oil^ as it is called, is obtained from cer- 
tain species of whale ; and, like the various fish oils, appears 
to be composed of oleine, margarine, and stearine« in variable 
proportions. The same may be said of the other animal 
oils in general. 

574. Soaps. — Plasters. — Frequent allusion has already 
' been made to the action of the alkalies upon the fats and 

oils;— when these are boiled together, union takes place 
between them, and a well-known and very important sub- ' 
stance is formed, called soap. The acids' contained in the 
fat or oil, as the margaric, stearic, oleic, &c^ <lescribed 
above, combine with the alkalies, forming proper salts, 
.which exist in the soap together with other substances. 

All the soaps maf be divided into the two kinds, hard and 
soft; the former of which are made with soda, and the 
latter with potash. They all contain a large proportion of 
water; which, however, exists in a different condition in 
the soda soaps from that in which it^is contained in the 
soaps of potash. 

Of the hard soaps there are two varieties, the- white and 
the yellow ; — the white is made entirely of soda and pure 
tallow, and the yellow of soda, with tallow, palm oil, and 
resin (common rosin). 

Soft soaps are made entirely of potash and tallow or oil, 
and often other animal matters. For the coarser kinds, very 
impure fats are used without even separating them from the 
animal tissues in which they are contained. 

575. The lead-plaster^ or diachylon,, used in medicine, is 

573. From what is spermaceti obtained ? 

674. What is the effect when an alkali is boiled with a fat o: 
oil ? What are the chemical changes that take place ? What tw 
kinds of soap are there ? Which of these is made with soda, and 
which potash ? What is the difference between the white and 
the yellow hard soaps? 

575. How is lead-plaster, or diachylon, formed? How i» Iti 
formation explained? 
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a kind of metallic soap, which is made by boiling olive oil 
and oxide of lead together, with a little water. The oleic 
and margaric acids contained in the oil unite with the oxide 
of lead, in the same manner as they combine with the alka- 
lies (oxides of potassum and sodium) in the formation of 
soaps. There are two kinds of diachylon, the yellow and 
the brown ; the former of which is made with litharge, and 
the latter with red lead ; but their properties are essentially 
the same. Both are quite hard at ordinary temperatures, 
but melt with a moderate heat. 

576. Volaiile^ or Essential Oils. — ^These are numerous, 
and are all of vegetable origin. Most of them are obtained 
from the leaves and flowers of plants ; but some are found 
in the bark or fruits, or other part of the plant. They differ 
essentially in composition ; some of them containing oxy- 
gen, and others being destitute of it, and a few of them 
containing sulphur. In general they are obtained by dis- 
tilling the part of the plant containing them with water; — 
both the oil and the water pass over in vapor, and are con- 
densed in the usual mode, and are aflerwards separated by 
the oil rising to the surface. One only, 
the oil of winter-green, being heavier 
flian water, sinks to the bottom. A ves- 
sel of the form figured in the margin 
ansvvers well for separating all but the 
one last mentioned from the water with 
which they are distilled. It is first filled 
with water to the line A, and then the 
mixed liquids are poured into it in a small 
stream, the oil remaining at the surface 
while the water escapes at C. This, it is evident, may be 

576. From what are the essential oils obtained % Do these oils 
differ essentially in compovntion ? What is the mode of distilling 
them? Describe the mode of separating the oil after distillation 
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continued until the vessel is nearly filled with the pure oil; 
or until, if more were added, the oil itself ^^-buld begin to 
escape by the spout C. 

Most of the essential oils consist of at least two princi- 
pies; one of which is less fusible than the other, and may 
be separated by cold. Thus, by exposing oil of pepper- 
mint to severe cold, a solid not unlike camphor is crystalized 
out, and may be separated from the portion that remains 
liquid. These solids, sometimes called stearopfens, are (|if- 
ferent in the different oils ; some being much more easily 
solidified than others. Their composition is also various; 
some being isomeric with the oil which yields them, and 
others, hydrates or oxides of the oils. 

577. Oil of iurpentine is procured-, by distillation, from 
common turpentine, a substance which exudes from incisions 
made in the wood of several species of pine. It is a limpid 
colorless liquid, of specific gravity about 0.87, and boils at 
315^ It is composed, when pure, solely of carbon and 
hydrogen, but absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
forms resin. It is frequently called camphene, and is used 
in lamps as a substitute for oil. When a current of dry 
hydrochlDric acid gas is passed through it, a white solid is 
formed, resembling common camphor, and is called artificial 
camphor. 

578. Oil of lemons is obtained from the peel of the fruit 
simply by pressure. It is lighter than water, and boils at 
330°. It is isomeric with oil of turpentine ; and, like that 
substance, also forms a while solid with hydrochloric acid. 

from the water. Of what two principles do most or all of the 

volatile oils consist? What is said of the oil of peppermint in 

this connection? Are the stearoptens of the different- oils the 

same? 

. 677. From what is oil of turpentine procured ? Why is it often 

called camphene? 

578. From what part of the fruit is the oil of lemons "procured 
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579. Oil of bergamot, which much resembles the last 
mentioned, is procured from a species of the lime. 

580. Oil of cinnamon (526) is contained in the bark of 
several species of laurus^ which grows chiefly in the East 
Indies ; and is obtained by distilling the bark with water. 

581. Oil of peppermint exists in the leaves and stem of 
the plant, from which it is separated by distillation with 
water. This oil is used in large quantities by confectioners ; 
and in some of the western states the plant is extensively 
cultivate^ to be distilled for the oil. Dissolved in alcolfol, 
it forms the well-known essence of peppermint. The other 
essences are prepared in the same manner, by dissolving a 
small portion of the oil in alcohol. 

582. Oil of roses is obtained entirely from the flower by 
distilling with water. In consequence of the high price it 
bears, it is often adulterated largely with other oils. It is 
freqiiently called oito^ or cUtar of roses. 

583. Oil of neroli is an oil obtained in the same manner 
from orange flowers. 

584. Oil of mustard is one of the few oils that contain 
9ulphur. It is obtained from the mustard seeds by distilla- 
tion with water, after the fixed oil has been expressed by 
the aid of a moderate heat. 

579. Oil of bergamot? 

680. From what the oil of cinnamon ? 

581. In what part of the plant is the oil of peppermint contained f 
What is essence ef peppermint ? 

582. From what part of the plant i9 the oil of rotes procured 

583. What is oil of neroli 1 

5S4. What is faid of the oil of mustard % 
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RESINOUS AND BITUMINOUS SUBSTANCES. 

685. Several of the resins are closely allied to the essen- 
tial or other oils. We have seen above that the drying-oils 
^505) and oil of turpentine (577), when exposed to the air, 
absorb oxygen and form resinous substances, which spe- 
cially fits them for use in painting. The resins exist in the 
plants either pure or in combination with an essential oil. 
They are solid at ordinary temperatures, and by friction be- 
come negatively electrical. Most of them are soluble ia 
alcohol, ether, and the essential oils, but are insoluble in 
water. They combine readily with the caustic alkalies 
(574), forming soapy compounds. 

586. Common resiriy or rosin (as it is called in commerce), 
is obtained from different species of pine, in which it exists 
combined with oil of turpentine. The substance called tur- 
pentine is obtained from the" trunk of the tree by incisions 
made in it while growing ; and this, by distillation (577)^ 
yields the oil of turpentine, the resin remaining behind in 
the boiler. 

When the tree is felled, and the turpentine extracted by 
heat, it is partially decomposed, and acquires a dark color, 
and an offensive burnt odor, and is called tar. By heating 
tar so as to expel all the oil of turpentine contained in it, the 
common pitch of commerce is obtained. 

587. Lac^ or gum lac, as it is often called, is procured 
from a species of tree called Jlais, by punctures made in ilm 

585. To what are some of the resins closely allied? In what 
state do the resins exist in plants? In what are most of the resins 
soluble? 

586. From what is rosin obtained? How is the turpentine 
extracted from the tree ? How is tar obtained ? 

587. From what is lac obtained ? In what ia it soluble? 
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barK by insects. It is soluble in alcohol and heated oil of 
turpentine ; and is used in the preparation 9f varnishes and 
sealing-wax. 

588. Copal is the resin of a tree found in warm climates. 
It is much used in preparing copal varnish, and differs from 
other resins in being scarcely soluble either in alcohol or 
ether. Copal varnish is made by melting the resin cau- 
tiously in a close vessel, and then adding heated linseed oil 
and oil of turpentine. For most purposes it is preferred to 
all other varnishes. 

Mastic and sandarac are resins much resembling lac in 
most of their properties. 

589. Amher is always found as a fossil, but it appears to 
be the resin of some ancient ti:ee that has become extinct. 
It is found on the shores of the Baltic sea, on the Yorkshire 
coast of England^ and in some of the United States, as in 
New Jersey. 

590. Caoutchouc^ or India-^ruhher^ is the product of several 
tropical trees. It is insoluble in alcohol, but dissolves in 
pure ether, and chloroform, and some of the essential oils. 
It is now made use of for various important purposes. 

591. Gutta-percha is a substance nearly resembling 
caoutchouc ia many of its properties, but at ordinary 
temperatures is much harder. At the temperature of 
boiling water it becomes quite soft, and may be worked into 
almost any ilesirable form. It is obtained from a large tree 
found., so far as is known, only in some parts of Southern 
Asia. 

592. Canphor^ though closely related, as we have seen 

588. What is copal ? How does it differ from the gums and 
most of the resins 1 How is copal yarnish formed ? 

589. Where is amber found? 

590. What is said of caoutchouc, or India-rubber? 

591. What is gutta-percha? What are some of its properties? 

592. To what is camphor closely related ? Describe it. From 
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(576), to some of the yolatile oils, is properly to be 
classed with the resins. It is a white solid, of a pleasant, 
aromatic odor ; and is procured in the solid state from the 
laurus camphora of Japan. It is very soluble in alcohol, 
and may be sublimed without change in close vessels. 
Several of the essential oils, when exposed to severe 
cold, yield solids peculiar to themselves, which are consi- 
dered camphors. Borneo camphor is a peculiar variety 
obtained from the island of Borneo. Its odor is difierent 
from that of ordinary camphor, and it is also heavier. It is 
highly prized by the Chinese and other eastern nations, and 
seldom is seen in this country. 
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693. Several of the substances included under this head 
are obtained from the earth as natural productions, while 
others are procured by the destructive distillation of wood 
and other vegetable bodies. 

694. Naphtha, — ^This substance exists in the earth in 
many countries, mixed with various impurities, and is found 
upon the surface of the water in springs and lakes. In its . 
impure state it is called petroleum^ from which the naphtha 
is obtained by distillation. It is a yellowish volatile liquid, 
of specific gravity 0.753. It may be obtained in small 
quantity by distilling bituminous coal. Petroleum is found 
in considerable abundance in some parts of Seneca Lake, in 
the state of New York, and called Seneca oil. 

what is it obtained ? What is said of some of the essential oils 
in this connection % 

693. Where are most bituminous substances obtained ? 

694. In what is naphtha found ? What is it called in the impure 
ftUite in which it is found! How is the naphtha separated from 
petroleum 1 Describe naphtha. 
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595. Asphaltum^ or mineral pitch, is a olack, solid sub- 
stance, obtained from the earth in various countries, and 
contains more or less naphtha. It melts with a moderate 
heat, and burns freely in the open air. 

596. Jfaphihaline — CaoHg. — This is a solid substance 
obtained by distillatioi^ from coal-tar, which is a substance 
collected in the preparation of illuminating gas from bitu- 
minous coal. It is a white crystaline solid, which melts at 
136°, and boils at about 413**. By the action of chlorine 
and bromine upon it, many peculiar and interesting com- 
pounds are formed, which cannot be here described. 

697. Parqffine is procured by distilling wood-tar, and is 
also contained in petroleum. It is a solid lighter than 
water, and melts at about 110°. It received its name 
(parum affinis) from the circumstance that it manifests little 
affinity for other substances. 

598, Eupione (CgHe) is a liquid substance obtained also 
from wood-tar. It boils at 340°, and has a density of 
0.655 only. 

599. Creosote, or Kreosote — C,4H802. — This substance is 
procured from crude pyroligneous acid by a complicated 
process. It is a colorless liquid, a little heavier than water, 
which boila at about 397°. It has a most disagreeable odor 
of smoke, and a pungent burning taste. One of its most 
important properties is its power of preserving meat and 
other animal substances .from putrefaction; from which 
*t derives its name (Jcreas, flesh, and sozo, to preserve). It 
is this substance which gives to smoked meat and fish their 
peculiar flavour, and at the same time preserves them from 



595. What is aspbaltum or mineral pitch ? 

596. What is naphthaline? What are some of its properties? 

597. How is paraf&ne procured ? Describe it. 

698. What is eupione ? Describe it. 

699. How is creasote procured ? What are some of its p'-oper- 
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tainting. It is used in medicine, but when taken internally 
in any quantity it is higlily poisonous. 

CYANOGEN AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

600. Cyanogen (CjN) receives its name from the circum- 
stance that it is an essential ingredient of Prussian blue 
(from kuano9y blue, and gennao). At ordinary tempera- 
tures it is gaseous, but may easily be converted into a liquid 
by the moderate pressure of 3.6 atmospheres. 

This may be done as follows : Let a small quantity of 
cyanide of silver be introduced into a strong glass tube, 

bent, as in the figure, and 
^ hermetically sealed. It 
is then to be held hori- 
zontally, and the heat of 
a lamp applied at the extremity a, containing the cyanide 
of silver. The other extremity, &, is to be kept cool ; and 
in a short time the liquid cyanogen will be seen to collect in it. 
Cyanogen is one of the most important of the compound 
radicals (455), and by union with other substances forms a 
great variety of interesting compounds. 

601. Hydrocyanic^ or Prussic^ Acid — GgN,!!. — This 
compound is contained in the water distilled from the leaves 
and blossoms of the peach and other stone fruits, and gives 
to them their flavour. It may easily be procured by de* 
composing cyanide of mercury by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and collecting the gas in a cold receiver. 

ties ? What is said to be its m6st striking properly ? For what 
purposes is it used 7 

600. How is cyanogen usually prepared? What is said of it at 
a compound /adical ? 

601. In what is hydrocyanic acid contained? How may it be 
pi >3ured ? What are some of its properties? What is said of its 
poisonous character ? 
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Pure hydrocyanic acid is a colorless liquid, which has a 
density of about 0.70, and boils at 80°. In the open air it 
evaporates rapidly ; and, by the cold produced, a portion of 
it is frozen. Its odor is strong and pungent, resembling 
that of peach-blossoms. It mixes readily both with water 
and alcohol ; and is one of the most terrible poisons known 
to man. A single drop of it placed upon the tongue of a 
dog causes death in a few seconds. It is considerably used 
in medicine ; but for this purpose it is largely diluted with 
water. When long kept, especially if exposed to the action 
of light, it is liable to spontaneous decomposition. 

602. Amygdaline (C40H27NO22) is a principle which is 
contained in peach-kernels, in bitter almonds, and other 
similar fruits. It is a crystaline powder, and is soluble in 
water and alcohol. By boiling it with baryta, amygdalic 
acid is formed : which at once enters into combination with 
the baryta. 

603.. Synaptase^ or emulsine^ is a yellowish-white solid, 
obtained from the kernel of sweet almonds, the composition 
of which has not been fully determined. When a mixture 
of amygdaline and emulsine is made with water, a peculiar 
and complicated reaction takes place, which results in the 
production of bitter-almond oil, hydrocyanic acid, and 
grape-sugar. 

604. Cyanide of Potassium- — K,C2N. — This compound 
is formed by saturating an alcoholic solution of potash by 
hydrocyanic acid, by heating potash with animal matter, 
or by igniting the yellow prussiate of potash in a close 
crucible. It is a white solid, very soluble in water, and 



602. What is amygdaline? 

603. What is synaptase or emulsine ? What are produced when 
% mixture of amygdaline and emulsine is made with water? 

604. How is cyanide of potassium formed? For what is ft' 
used ? 
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deUqaeseen* in the air. It is much used in the electrotype 
process. 

605. Cyanide of Mercury — ^Hg,CaN. — Cyanide of mer- 
cury is easily prepared by dissolving oxide of mercury in 
hydrocyanic acid, and by other means. It is used in pre- 
paring cyanogen. Cyanide of silver^ prepared by mixing 
hydrocyanic acid with a solution of any salt of silver, is 
used for the same purpose. There are numerous other 
cyanides of the metals. 

606. Compounds of Cyanogen and Oxygen, — Cyanogen 
and oxygen combine to form three acids, which are iso- 
meric, but very distinct in their properties. They are the 
cyanic (QNO+HO), the/tiZminic (C4NaOa+2HO), and the 
cyanuric (CiN^s-f 3HO); each of which combines with 
bases, forming salts. 

607. Cyano^es.— Cyanate of potash is prepared by heat- 
ing the yellow prussiate of potash (soon to be described) 
with peroxide of manganese, and digesting the mass in 
alcohol. It is a white crystaline solid. Cyanate of am- 
monia^ or urea^ is formed by bringing together hydrocyanic 
acid gas and ammonia, and by the action of cyanate of 
potash upon sulphate of ammonia. It is also contained in 
the urine of animals, and is therefore called urea. It is an 
interesting substance, as being the first decidedly organic 
compound (461) which was produced artificially. It is a 
transparent, crystaline solid, with little odor, and very 
soluble in water. 



605. How is cyanide of mercury prepared? What use is made 
** fiOA " w® of silver ? Are there other^metallic cyanides ? 

606. How many acids are formed hy the union of cya.nogen 
and oxygen ? What is said of their relation to ea:h other ? What 
are their names? 

mJ^r!^^^^ " cyanate of potash prepared? How is cyana».e of 

rnteTesn'ngT '^'^'^ ^°'"'^'^ ^ ^""^ "^^""^ " ^^'^ substance particularly 
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608. FuImincUes.-^-The fulminates of mercury and silver 
are tlie only ones of importance. Fulminate of mercury is 
prepared by dissolving 200 grains of mercury in an ounce 
of strong nitric acid by the aid of heat, and when cold, 
pouring into it about 4 ounces, by measure; of alcohol. 
The mixture should be contained in a large glas9 or earthen 
vessel, and a little heat applied if the action does not conh- 
mence in a few minutes after adding the alcohol. When 
the action has once commenced, it goes on violently, 
without the further aid of heat, attended by the evolution 
of white fumes and the deposition of the solid fulminate in 
question in small crystals. When washed and dried, it 
explodes with slight friction, or by a blow, or by the con- 
tact of strong nitric or sulphuric acid. Mixed with nitre, it 
forms the preparation contained in percussion caps. JPuZ- 
minate of silver is prepared very nearly in the same manner 
as the above. A dime is to be dissolved in about 2 'ounces 
of common nitric acid, and the solution diluted. with 2 
ounces of rain-water, and then 2 ounces of alcohol added, 
and the whole mixed well by shaking. By application of 
heat, rapid ebullition will soon commence, when the heat 
should, be removed ; and the fulminate will be gradually 
deposited, and should be immediately washed and dried. It 
is a beautiful white solid, and should be handled with the 
utmost care, as it explodes most violently, even when damp, 
by the slightest friction, or by the mere contact of sulphuric 
acid. Both of the above substances, as well as the acid 
supposed to be contained in them, receive their names from 
their explosive properties. 

608. What fulminates are mentioned? How is fulminate of 
mercury prepared ? What peculiar property has this substance 
from which the name is derived? What use is made of it? 
Describe the mode of preparing fulminate of silver. What is said 
of its tendency to explode ? 
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609. Daubk Cya«ide».-Several of the cyanUles of dif- 
ferent bases frequently combine, forming miportent com- 
pounds of great use in the arts. , % „f 

Ferrocyatude of polassi,m, the prusnaU of potadi of 
commerce^ i« prepared on a large scale bv.gn.ung pote.h 
«.d iron-filings whh animal matter, as old leather wooto 
«rs, and the horns and hoofs of animals, by which cyan.<le 
of potassium is formed, and oxide of .ron. Th« ««.«.« 
then digested in water moderately heated, and, by the act.on 
o< the cyanide of potassium upon the oxide of .ron present, 
the ferrocyanide is produced, and crystalizes from the soW- 
tion. The crystals are of a beautiful lemon-yellow coIo, 
and are very soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 
This substance contains the elements of two equivalents d 
cyanide of potassium, one equivalent of cyanide of .ron, and 
three of water (2KCJ!f-hFeC^-|-3HO) ; but we cannot 
affirm that this is the mode in which they are really com- 
bined. Prussiate of potash is much used in the arts, and 
may always be distmguished by its striking a deep blu« 
when mixed in solution with sulphate of iron. 

610. PrtMian blue, so extensively used as a blue paint. 
is formed by mixing in solution prussiate of potash and a 
salt of the peroxide of iron. Its composition is very com- 
plex. It is insoluble in water, but is decomposed by alka- 
line solutions. 

609. Do the cyanides someti*es combine with each othetj 
What is the composition of Prussiate of potash ? How is it pre- 
pared on a large scale ? What are some of its properues 1 now 
may it be always known! , , 

610. What use is made of Prussian blie» How is it preparea 
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SEVERAL SUBSTANCES COMMON BOTH TO THE 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 

611. It has been the usual practice to treat of animal and 
vegetable substances separately ; but, as we shall see, there 
are many substances common to both classes of bodies, 
and therefore no attempt at such distinction is here madel 
So the processes of nutrition and respiration in animals and 
plants, though in many respects very different, still have so 
many points of resemblance that we prefer, in this work, to 
treat of them together. ^ 

612. Albumen, — This substance constitutes the white of 
eggs, and is contained in the blood and other parts of ani- 
mals. It is soluble in cold water, but coagulates and be- 
comes insoluble if heated to about 158°. It is precipitated 
from its solution by acids or solutions of the salts. Ve- 
getable albumen is contained in the different kinds of grain ; . 
in various roots, as beets, turnips, &c., and in many kinds 

. of wood. Its composition appears to be the same as that 
of animal albumen. 

613. Fibrine, — Fibrine is contained in the blood, and 
constitutes the basis of the muscles of animals. Separated 
from other substances, it is a white, inodorous solid, 
insoluble in water or alcohol. It appears to be composed 
of elongated globules, which adhere together and give it a 
fibrous structure. Fibrine is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and in solutions of the "caustic alkalies. 

611. Are there many substances common both to the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms? Are the processes of nutrition and respb 
ration similar in plants and animals ? 

612. In what is albumen found? What is the eflect of beat 
upon it ? What is vegetable albumen? In what is it found? 

613. In what is iibrine contained? What are some of its pro- 
perties when separated from other substances ? Of what does it 
appear to be composed ? In what is fibrine soluble ? Is it found 
in vegetables ? How may it be obtained from wheat Hour. 
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This substance is also found in vegetable bodies. When 
paste made of wheat flour is washed for a length of time 
with pure water, to separate the starch, a soft, tenacious 
substance is obtained, which has been called gluten^ but is 
now found to be composed chiefly of a substance identical 
with fibrine, and is therefore called vegetable Jihrine. 

614. Caseine. — This compound constitutes the chief 
part of the curd of milk, and of course is the basis of cheese. 
When separated from the other substances contained in 
milk, and dried, it is an insipid, yellowish substance, like 
gum. It is soluble in water containing free alkali, and is 
not coagulated by heat, like albumen. It is, however, 
coagulated by acid, and by rennet^ a liquid formed by 
digesting in water the interior coat of the stomach of a calf. 
Like albumen and flbrine, caseine also has its representative 
in the vegetable kingdom. This is obtained from peas, 
beans, and similar vegetables, and has been called legumine^ 
but is now found to have the same composition as caseinie. 

615. The three substances above described, though en- 
tirely distinct in many of their properties, appear to have 
essentially the same composition, except that there is a little 
difierence in the proportion of sulphur present. When any 
one of them is dissolved in an alkaline solution, and pre- 
cipitated by an acid, a white, tasteless, insoluble substance 
is obtained, called proteine^ which appears to serve as their 
basis. Besides proteine they also contairva small proportion 
of sulphur, as above intimated ; and albumen and fibrine 
contain a little phosphorus. Albumen, fibrine, and caseine, 
because of their containing prdleine, are sometimes, by way 

614. Of what does caseine constitute the chief part? Is ii 
<"oagulated by heat? How is it affected by a free acid, or by ren» 
net? Is caseine found in vegetables? 

615. What is said of the composition of the three substances 
Ust mentioned ? What is proteine ? 
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of distinction, called the proteine compounds. Tiiey com- 
pose the chief part of the animal tissues, and are contained 
in several of the liquids of the animal system. 

Proteine enters also into the composition of the haiv and 
hails and horns of animals. Its composition is C4oH3iNgOi2. 

616. Gelatine^ in a dry state, constitutes the glue of 
commerce. It exists abundantly in many parts of animals, 
as the skin, cartilages, membranes, &c. ; from which it is 
separated by the action of boiling water ; and the solution, 
on cooling, forms a tenacious jelly. Isinglass is a variety 
of gelatine obtained from fishes. 

Gelatine may always be known by its forming a solid 
compound with tannic acid,, called leather^ which may be 
preserved in a dry state for any length of time, and is less 
liable to decay than almost any other substance of animal 
origin. Leather is usually formed by subjecting the skins 
of animals for some time to an infusion of bark, which con- 
tains a large proportion of tannic acid; and the chief 
e(^emical change which takes place is believed to consist in 
a union of this acid with the gelatine of the skin. This is 
the common leather of which shoes are made; other 
varieties of this useful manufacture are prepared by different 
modes. Glove-leather, for instance, is prepared by impreg- 
nating the skin, after having been deprived of all its fatty 
matter by soaking in a \^eak alkali, with solution of com- 
mon salt and alum, from which chloride of aluminum is 
formed, and unites *with the gelatine of the skin. 

617. By boiling gelatine with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
precipitating the acid with chalk, a sweet crystaline com- 
pound is obtained called glycocoll (glukus^ sweet, and kolloj 
glue),«or gelatine sugar. 

616. What is glue? From what is it procured? How may 
gelatine always be known? How is leat^het formed? 

617. H«w is glycocoll formed? 

X 
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TABIOUB SUBSTANCES, MOSTLY OF ANIMAL 
OBIOIN. 

618. Tlie BIood.-^The blood of difierent aoimak differs 
greatly in its appearance and properties. That of man and 
of the mammalia in general, is a slightly viscid liquid, of a 
dark purple color in the veins, but of a bright scarlet in the 
arteries. Either kind, after being drawn from the system, 
soon coagulates, and settles gradually into two portions, the 
coagulum^ which is solid, and the senan^ which is a yel- 
lowish liquid. The coagulum is composed chiefly of 
fibrine, mixed with globules of different sizes and forms in 
different animals, and containing the coloring matter, called 
hematinej or hematosine. In the blood of man, these glo- 
bules, or discs, are about ^^^^j^th of an inch in diameter. 
Iron, which constitutes about 6 or 7 per cent, of the hema« 
tine, seems to be an essential ingredient of blood, but its 
precise use cannot be explained. The serum of the blood 
has a density of about 1.03, and is chiefly a solution 6f 
albumen in water, with traces of alkaline and earthy salts. 
There are also contained in the blood, in small quantity, 
globules of fatty substance. 

The coagulation of the blood consists essentially in the 
agglutination of the fibrine it contains ; but perhaps some 
change also takes place in its other ingredients. The time 
required for this change varies considerably, and depends 
much upon temperature, being much more rapid in warm 
than in cold weather. It seems, also, to be influenced by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, as it takes place more rapidly 

618. Is the blood of all animals the same in appearance and 
composition ? What is said of the blood in man and in the mam- 
malia generally? What change soon takes place in the blood 
afler being drawn from the system? What is the coagulum 
chiefly composed of? What is the serum composed of? In what 
does the coagulation of the blood consist? What substances aro 
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ill the open air than in a close hottle ; but, on the other 
hand, the coagulation is rendered more rapid by placing the 
blood under an exhausted receiver. 

Some substances prevent the coagulation of blood. This 
effect is produced by a saturated solution of chloride 9f 
sodium, hydrochlorate of ammonia, nitre, and a solution of 
potassa. The coagulation, on the contrary, is promoted by 
alum and the sulphates of the oxides of zinc and copper 
The blood of persons who have died a sudden violent death 
by some kinds of poison, or from mental emotion, is usually 
found in a fluid state. Lightning is said to have a similai 
effect ; but the point seems not to be entirely settled. 

The cause of the coagulation of the blood has been the 
subject of much speculation among physiologists, and is as 
much a question at the present time as it ever was. The 
reason why the blood retains its fluidity, coursing its way 
through the various minute ramifications of the system, during 
life, but immediately coagulates Vhen the vital principle has 
fled, yet remains one of the profound mysteries of nature. 

All we can say is, the blood, whilst in connection with 
the living animal, participates in its life, and in consequence 
of it, retains its fluidity; but deprived of this vitality, it 
yields at once to other unknown influences which produce 
this eflect. 

The blood, as is well known, is constantly circulating 
through the system ; — from the heart through the system 
and back to the heart, and then from the heart through the 
lungs and back a second time to the heart, to be again sent 
its former round through the system. While ifi the lungs, 
it is separated from the air in the air-cells o|^y by a thin 
membrane, through which the air permeates ; and it is here 

mentioned as preventing the coagulation of the blood? Is the 
cause of its coagulation known ? Is the blood constantly circulat- 
in|{ through the system? Describe its course. What change is 
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that the purple color of the venous blood is changed to 
scarlet, the color it retains while passing through the 
arteries, as will be shown more fully when we come to 
speak of respiration. 

The blood may be diseased either by the excess or defi- 
ciency of one or more of its proper constituents, or from 
the presence of substances which are foreign to it In acute 
inflammatory diseases, there is often a great increase in the 
quantity of fibrine ; while in other diseases, as chlorosis, the 
flbrine is unaffected, but the albumen of the senim is dimin- 
ished. In diabetes mellitus, traces of sugar are found in the 
blood, especially af\er meals. 

One familiar instance of diseased blood is jaundice, when 
bile enters the circulation and is distributed to every organ- 
ized part of the body. Though the presence of bile in the 
blood during jaundice has been detected, yet its passage into 
the circulating mass appears so rapidly succeeded by its 
exit, that its detection in the blood itself is generally diffi- 
cult. Urea has also been detected sometimes in very large 
quantity : it appears to be constantly present in the blood| 
whenever the secretion of urine is suppressed. 

619. TAe Sap of plants performs in them the same func- 
tions as are performed by the blood of animals ; both serve 
to receive and distribute to the various parts of the organism 
the materials required for their growth and nourishment; 
and in both important chemical changes are constantly 
taking place, as will be seen more fully hereafter. 

620. Milk. — ^This is a fluid secreted by the female of 
many animals for the nourishment of their young. It is of 

produced in #e blood in the lungs ? May the blood be diseased? 
What instance of diseased blood is mentioned ? 

619. What ofBce is performed by the sap in plants? 

630. What are some of the properties of milk? What is i 
composed of? What acid is formed in milk by standing for« 
time at an elevated temperature? 
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white color, and contains some twelve or thirteen per 
cent, of solid matter, the rest being liquid. It is not changed 
by heat, but is readily coagulated by all acids and by rennet, 
a substance which is obtained by digesting in water the 
lining membrane of a calf's stomach. It consists of water, 
caseine, milk-sugar, small quantities of several salts, and 
butter. This last substance is separated from it by the pro- 
cess of churning, and cheese consists mostly of the caseine 
contai^ned in the milk. 

When milk is allowed to stand some hours, at a tempera- 
ture of between 60° and 70®, it sours ; and, on examination, 
a peculiar acid is found in it called lactic acidj the compo- 
sition of which is CsHfiOg. ^ When highly concentrated, it is 
a thick, colorless liquid, of specific gravity 1.21, and has a 
very sour taste. It is soluble in alcohol and water, but 
cannot be crystalized. 

621. Lactic acid may also be formed from sugar by mix- 
ing with it in solution some curds from milk, and some 
chalk to neutralize any r*-ee acid that may form, and allowing 
it to stand for some time at a temperature of about 80°. 
The chemical change that takes place appears to be very 
simple, as an atom of grape-sugar contains exactly the 
ingredients of two atoms of lactic acid. Thus, C|2Hi20i2'= 

2(CeHA). 

Lactic acid is also formed when the juices of beets, car- 
rots, &c., are allowed to ferment at high temperatures. At 
the same time a viscid, slimy substance is formed, from 
which circumstance this has been termed the viscous fer^ 
menfation. 

When lactic acid combines with bases, it gives up one 
equivalent of water, or its equivalent, as we have seen in 
other cases (482). None of the lactates are important. 

621. By what mode may lactic acid be formed from sugar ^ 
May milk be made to undergo the vinous fermentation t 
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When lactic acid is heated to near 500°, it is decomposed, 
and a substance which has been called laetide is sublimed, 
having the composition C6H4O4. 

Milk may also be made to undergo the vinous or alco* 
bolic fermentation. For this purpose it is exposed for some 
hours to a temperature of about 100^; and the alcohol, 
which, no doubt, is formed from the milk-sugar it contains, 
may subsequently be distilled from it. It has long been 
known that some barbarous nations are accustomed to pre- 
pare an intoxicating drink from milk by some fermenting 
process. 

622. The Gastric Juice. — ^This liquid, which is secreted 
from the tfoats of the stomach, is slightly saline and acid, 
and serves to dissolve the substances taken as food. It 
contains a peculiar substance called pepsine ; to which, and 
the free acid in it, its great solvent power is to be attributed. 
This property remains after it has been taken from the 
stomach, provided its temperature is kept at about 98° (the 
natural temperature of the system) , but it is destroyed by 
a boiling heat, or by neutralizing the free acid it contains. 

623. The saliv/i is a slightly viscid liquid, secreted by 
the glands of the mouth ; and being mixed with the food in 
the act of mastication, it is supposed to aid in its digestion. 
It contains saline matter, as common salt, and phosphate of 
lime. 

624. The bile is a greenish-yellow liquid secreted by the 
liver. It is bitter and nauseous to the taste, and contains a 
variety of substances, which cannot be here described. 
The bile is collected in the gall-bladder, and is conveyed 



622. From what is the gastric juice secreted 1 What purpose 
does it serve 7 

623. What is the saliva ? What does it contaia? 

624. By what organ is the bile secreted ? What is said of its 
taste? What purpose does it serve? 
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hy a small duct, and mixed with the food immediately after 
it leaves the stomach, .producing some important changes 
in it, by which it is fitted to perform its proper office in 
noarishing the system. 

025. The Pancreatic Juice, a liquid secreted by the pan« 
creas, not unlike the saliva in appearance, is also mixed 
with the partially-digested food at the same time with the 
bile, but the specific part it serves is involved in obscurity. 

626. Tlie urine is a yellowish liquid, secreted by the 
kidneys, hy which various substances are separated from 
the blood when no longer needed. It is a little heavier than 
water, and contains in solution a small portion of urea 
(607) and several different salts, as well as a little free acid, 
from which it acquires an acid reaction. A little mucus is 
also usually present, derived from the urinary passages ; and 
in consequence of this it putrefies if kept for a time at a 
summer temperature. 

The urine of birds, insects, and reptiles, is solid, and con- 
sists chiefly of urate of ammonia. Gfi/ano, which has been 
so largely imported within a few years, to be used as a ma- 
nure, is composed chiefly of the urine and other excrements 
of birds, which have been /collecting for ages in the places 
where they are found. It is imported chiefly, if not entirely, 
from islands on the coast of Africa, and the west coast of 
South America. 

Sometimes the composition of the urine in man and other~ 
animals becomes such, from the influence of disease, that a 
solid matter is- deposited in the bladder, as a kind of gravel, 
or in large rounded masses, called calculi, 

627. The Bones. — ^The earthy part of the bones of ant- 

625. What is the pancreatic juice? 

626. By what organs is the urine secreted ? What substances 
does it contain ? What does the urine of birds and insects con- 
sist oP What is guano « 
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nuals is composed chiefly of phosphate of lime, mixed with 
little carbonate of the same earth, the whole being enve« 
*oped in a tissue of cartilage, of which gelatine is the chief 
ingredient This earthy matter and the organic tissue may 
easily be separated from each other. To separate the solid 
or earthy matter, it is only necessary to digest the bone for 
a time in dilute hydrochloric acid, in which both the phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime are soluble, so that they will be 
entirely removed, leaving the cartiloge soft and flexible, but 
retaining perfectly the form of the bone. The cartilage may 
be removed by heating the bone some time in the open air, 
so as to bum away all the organic matter ; or by digesting 
it in solution of an alkali, or in water at a high temperature 
under pressure. In some cases of disease, as rickets, to 
which children and youth are chiefly liable, -there is a defi- 
ciency of earthy matter in the bones ; and they are, in con- 
sequence, weak and incapable of aflbrding the necessary 
support to the system. 

628. The teeth have essentially the same composition as 
the bones except that they contain less cartilage. 



CHEMICAL PHENOMENA OF RESPIRATION. 

629. Respiration of Animals. — All organized bodies 
require constantly the presence of atmospheric air for the 
proper performance of their various functions, and their con- 
tinued existence in the living state. All the larger land- 
animals are provided with lungs, in which, by the action of 

627. What is the earthy part of bones composed of? What 
serves to envelope this earthy matter? How may the earthy 
matter be removed without destroying the cartilage ? How may 
the cartilage be separated from the earthy matter ? 

628. What are the teeth composed of? 

629. Do all organized beings constantly require the presence ol 
air? How is this air supplied to the lungs of the larger animals? 
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certain nrascles, air is constantly inhaled and again expelled, 
and 4hu8 a continued circulation is kept up ; but in some 
of the smaller ones, as insects, the breathing is by tubes 
called trachea, or is performed by the whole &«irf&ce of their 
bodies. In fishes, certain organs, called gills, perform the 
office of lungs, and the air that is breathed is first absorbed 
by the water, and from this imparted to the animal. In 
erery case the process by which the air is made to perform 
its office upon the living being is called respiration. 

The important chemical changes that attend the respira- 
tion of animals are, the constant absorption of oxygen, and 
the formation and evolution of carbonic acid. To show the 
presence of carbonic acid in the air expelled from tiie lungs, 
it is only necessary to apply a small tube to the mouth, and 
blow, a few seconds, into some recently-prepared lime- 
watery — the carbonic acid in the air from the lungs will 
unite with the lime, forming carbonate of lime, which 
is insoluble, in water, and is therefore * precipitakid, giving 
the solutidn a milkiness. It is true there is a little carbonic 
acid in the air before it is taken into the lungs; but while 
there the quantity is very considerably increased. This is 
shown satisfactorily by blowing in the same manner by a 
hand-bellows into another portion of lime-water, when it 
will be found that a much longer time will be required to 
produce the milkiness alluded to. 

The blood in the larger animals is of two kinds, and is 
contained in two sets of vessels, the arteries and veins ; the 
former of which convey it from the heart to the extremities, 

How do fishes' breathe ? What important chemical changes 
attend the respiration of animals? How may the presence of 
carbonic acid in the air expelled from the lungs be shown ? What 
two kinds of blood are there in the larger animals ? In what two 
sets of vessels is it contained ? What difference is tliere in the 
color in the two kinds of arterial and venous blood 1 How is the 
change from the venous to the arterial state effected ? How is the 
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and the latter serve to return it. The two kinds of blood are 
therefore called arterial and venous blood. Now,^ in the living 
body these two kinds of blood, as is well known, difier remark- 
ably in their color; the latter is of^ dark purple, but the former 
of a bright vermilion color. The change from the venous 
to the arterial state is efi^cted in the living animal during 
the passage of the blood through the capillary vessels of 
the lungs, where it is exposed to the action of an extensive 
surface of atmospheric air, through the thin membranes 
which separate these from the air-vessels (618) ; and the arte- 
rial blood, in traversing the capillary system of the body, 
imparting nourishment to it, gradually assumes the dark- 
colored condition in which it is returned to the heart by the 
veins. The same change is produced when venous blood, 
just taken from the system, is brought in contact with 
atmospheric air, and is attended with the evolution of car- 
bonic acid gas. It takes place more speedily when air is 
agitated with blood ; it is still more rapid when pure oxygen 
is substituted for atmosplieric air ; and it does not occur at 
all when oxygen is entirely excluded. The quantity of 
carbonic acid developed very exactly corresponds with that 
of the oiygen which disappears. 

There has been some difference of opinion in regard to 
the mode in which the carbonic acid is produced in the 
system ; but it is now very well ascertained that the oxygen 
of the air in the lungs is absorbed by the blood, and carried 
by the circulation to every part of the body, where it com- 
bines with the carbon which is present in excess, producing 
the carbonic acid that is thrown off in the lungs. It is 
found, by examination, that both arterial and venous blood 
hold in solution quantities of oxygen, nitrogen, and carboni 

oxygen of the air distributed over every part of the body ? Doei 
the air actually come in contact with the blood in the lungs f 
How then does the oxygen mix with the blood ? Will the quantitv 
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acid ; but in arterial blood the quantity of oxygen is much 
greater in proportion to the carbonic acid than in venous 
blood, while the quantity of nitrogen is the same in 
both. 

Formerly it was not known how the air is able to act 
upon the blood in the lungs, inasmuch as the air-cells and 
those containing the blood are separated from each other by 
membranes ; but it is now fully settled that animal and other 
membranes are permeable by the different gases. 

The quantity of oxygen withdrawn from the atmosphere, 
and of carbonic acid disengaged, is variable in different indi- 
viduals, and in the same individual at different times, de- 
pending very much upon the state of the system. In a 
state of health, any thing that accelerates the respiration 
increases the amount of oxygen absorbed, and the quantity 
' of carbonic acid exhaled ; but in certain cases of disease, as 
in inflammatory fevers, though the respiration may be very 
rapid, little oxygen is withdrawn from the air, and the 
venous blood is foundvto be very florid. 

630. Animal Heat — It has long been known that there 
is a close connection between the function of respiration and 
the development of heat in the animal system. 

Thus, in all animals whose respiratory organs are small 
and imperfect, and which, therefore, consume but a compa- 
ratively minute quantity of oxygen, and generate little car- 
bonic acid, the temperature of the blood varies with that of 
the medium in which they live. In warm-blooded animals, 
on the contrary, in which the respiratory apparatus is larger, 
and the chemical changes more complicated, the temperature 
is almost uniform^ and those have the highest temperature 

of oxygen inhaled, and that of carbonic acid expelled, always be 
the same? 

630. What is said of the temperature of animals whose respi- 
ratory organs are small? What is said of tlie respiratory organs 
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whose lungs, in proportion to the size of their bodies, are 
argest, and which consume the greatest quantity of oxygen 
The temperature of the same animal at different times is 
connected with the state of the respiration. When the 
blood circulates sluggishly, and the temperature is low, the 
quantity of oxygen consumed is comparatively small ; but, 
on the contrary, a large quantity of that gas disappears 
when the circulation is brisk and the power of generating 
heat energetic. It has also been observed, that when an 
animal is placed in a very warm atmosphere, so as to require 
little heat to be generated within his own body, the con- 
sumption of oxygen is unusually small. 

Although it is well known that the animal heat is con- 
nected with the respiration, as above shown, still it has not 
been found possible to determine the exact mode in which 
the heat is generated. It is however ascertained, as we shall 
see more fully by and by, that a large proportion of the food 
of all warm-blooded animals is expended in preserving the 
temperature 6f the system, while the remainder goes to 
supply the constant waste of the various tissues. 

63 L Respiration of Plants, — Plants, like animals, require 
the presence of air for their existence in a healthy state, and 
a kind of respiration takes place ; but their action upon the 
air is altogether different from that of animals, and is per- 
formed chiefly, if not entirely, by means of their leaves. 
Animals, we have seen, constantly absorb oxygen from the 
air, which is required in the healthy action of the system, 
while carbonic acid, which is formed in the system in ex 

of warm-blooded animals ? Is the temperature of the same animal 
at different times dependent upon respiration ? Does an animal 
respire less oxygen when in a warm atmosphere than in a cold 
one 7 Is a portion of the food of warm-blooded animals expanded 
in preserving their elevated temperature ? 

631. Do plants, like animals, require the constant presence of 
air 1 What organs of plants corre^ond to the lungs of animaU? 
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cess, is constantly given off to the air ; on the other hand, 
plants, by the action of their leaves, at least while under the 
influence of light (207), are ever absorbing carbonic acid, the 
carbon of which is retained, while the oxygen is supplied to 
the air. When light is absent, it is said a reverse action 
takes place to a limited extent 

It is here, no doubt, that we are to look for the beautiful 
provision of nature, by which the necessary supply of oxygen 
is kept up, notwithstanding the constant expenditure in the 
processes of respiration and combustion. The absolute quan- 
tity of oxygen in the air is very great (223), but in a long 
course of ages it would necessarily be diminished pensibly, 
and the proportion of carbonic acid also sensibly increased, 
but for this or some similar arrangement for the preservation 
of the proper balance of the system. 



CHEMICAL PHENOMENA OF THE NUTRITION 
OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

632. jyutrition of Animals — ^The matter of which the 
bodies of animals are composed is constantly changing and 
passing away, and requires to be renewed. This is done 
by the process of nutrition. 

Some animals live entirely upon animal, and others upon 
' vegetable food, or a mixture of the two kinds ; — and the 
particular kind of food selected by each species seems espe- 
cially adapted to It ;— but it is now known that, chemically. 



What gas is absorbed from the air by the leaves of plants ? Is the 
influence of light necessary to produce this resnlt? What becomes 
of the carbonic acid thus absorbed? What important effect is 
thus produced by plants upon the atmosjAere ? Is the proportion 
of oxygen in the air always the same 1 

632. How is the constant waste in the animal system supplied ? 
Whai is said of the food of different animals? What are all the 
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there is lesa difierence between substances of animal and 
those of vegetable origin than was formerly supposed. All 
the different kinds of food used by animals consist essentially 
of the proteine compounds (615), gelatine, starch, sc^r, 
and fatty and oily substances. Besides these, the gramini- 
vora devour large quantities of woody fibre, a part of which, 
being closely allied in composition to sugar and starch, is 
probably appropriated to the support of the animal. These 
substances may evidently be divided into the two classes of 
nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized ; the former including 
the proteine compounds and gelatine, and the latter, starch, 
sugar, and the fats and oils ;— rand these two kinds of food, 
it is very well ascertained, serve very distinct purposes in 
the animal economy, the nitrogenized substances going to 
supply the waste in the animal tissues, and the non-nitro- 
gen ized being entirely consumed in supporting respiration 
and keeping up the animal heat. 

We have seen above that a constant supply of oxygen is 
required to preserve the health and even the life of the 
animal system, and that the absorption of the oxygen is 
always attended by the evolution of carbonic acid and water. 
Now, these last substances are, without question, formed by 
the union of th^ carbon and hydrogen of the food with the 
oxygen received into the system in the act of respiration. 
And this carbon and hydrogen, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, is furnished chiefly, if not entirely, by the non-nitro-' 
^enized food, mentioned above, which may therefore be 
called the respiratory food ; while the nitrogenized sub- 
different kinds of food essentially composed of? Into what two 
classes may articles of food be divided ? What is said of the dif- 
ferent purposes served by these two kinds of food ! Is the absorp- 
tion of oxygen from tlft air always attended by the eyolution of 
carbonic acid and water? How are these two componuds formed 
in the system ? By what is this carbon and hydrogen supplied ? 
What are the two kinds of food called ? 
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Stances, which go to supply the constant waste of the tis- 
sues, may be called the elements of mUrUion, 

633. The fat and oils found in animals appear to be ptore? 
of respiratory food, laid up by a wise foresight of nature for 
time of need. Thus, it is well kuq^^n that when food is 
abundant the fat accumulates, which is again gradually 
wasted away when the supply of food becomes deficient. 
When the supply of food is wholly withheld from an ani- 
mal, the fat rapidly disappears, its carbon and hydrogen 
going to supply the demands of respiration ; and when this 
has all been consumed, the substance of the muscles is 
attacked, which become lean and flaccid, and lose their con- 
tractile power ; and at length the brain and nerves yield to 
the same influence, and death speedily closes the scene of 
suflering. In animals that lie torpid during the winter, 
nature has provided that in the summer season a large 
accumulation of fat is laid up to supply the demands of 
respiration during the time they lie torpid in their dens; 
and, on the approach of the warm weather of spring, they 
are consequently found lean and weak. 

We see, therefore, that the oxygen of the air is ever tend- 
ing to consume all living beings, as really as if they were 
in a burning fire ; in fact this consumption, which is a kind 
of combustion, is ever going on while respiration continues. 
To keep up the combustion, a constant supply of fuel is 
needed, which is found in the respiratory food, as before 
stated; and when these elements enter into combination 
within the animal system, heat is as necessarily developed 

633. What purpose do the* fats and oils in animals serve? 
Under what circumstances do animals become fat 1 What becomes 
of this fat when the supply of food is deficient? What effects 
then follow after the accumulations of fat have been absorbed % 
What is said of animals- that lie torpid during the winter? Does 
tlie oxygen of the air tend continually to consume all living beings ! 
Is this consumption actually fl?oing on ? How is the supply of fuel 
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as when the same thing takes place in the open air in ordi« 
naiy combustion. 

The accumulations of fat are formed when the supply of 
food is greater than the wants of the system demand ; the 
amount of oxygen respired not being sufficient to oxydize 
entirely the carbon and hydrogen introduced into the sys- 
tem. Now, the quantity of oxygen taken into the system 
depends upon respiration, and will be increased by anything 
which renders the respiration more rapid, as frequent exer- 
cise, which is well known to be unfavorable to the fattening 
of animals intended for slaughter. It is well known also 
that energetic exercise of the system, while it raises its tem- 
perature by the more rapid respiration produced, at the same 
time increases the appetite for food ; nature thus beautifully 
providing that the same cause which increases the quantity 
of oxygen respired shall also tend to the increase of the 
oxydable substances required for its neutralization in the 
system. 

634. Besides the waste occasioned in the system by 
respiration, which we have seen is supplied by the non- 
nitrogenized or respiratory food, the various tissues are sub- 
ject to a constant waste, and require to be constantly 
renewed. The matter for this purpose is supplied directly 
from the blood, and consists of the nitrogenized food, which 
is identical with the proteine compounds, and may be, as 
we have seen, either of vegetable or animal origin. The 
probability is, that these compounds, after the solution of 
the food in the stomach by means of the gastric juice, aro 
absorbed unchanged, and conveyed to the blood, by which 

kept up ? How does violent exercise affect tbe fattening of anU 
inalsl How is this to be explained on tbe principles we have 
been discussing? How does exercise affect tbe temperature of tbe 
system ? How does exercise usually affect tbe appetite for food ? 
634. Are tbe tissues of tbe animal system ever wasting awajf 
By what kind of food is this waste supplied! 
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Ihey are distributed to the different parts of the system, and 
appropriated to supply their waste. 

It is important to notice .that the composition of these 
substances is the same as that of the chief constituents of 
the blood, fibrine and albumen (57 1). It is probable therefore 
that, on being received into the blood from the food, they 
become incorporated into it, forming a part of its substance, 
to be again abstracted in supplying the waste of the tissues. 
The waste or worn-out matter from the tissues is separated 
from the blood by means of the kidneys, and, mixed with 
water, constitutes the urine. 

The non-azotized or respiratory food is incapable of being 
converted into blood, but mixes with that fluid, and is by it 
distributed over every part of the system, where it comes in 
contact with the oxygen inhaled in respiration. 

635. It has been a question whether the substances found 
in the animal system are produced by the animal organism, 
or whether they are all introduced ready formed in the 
food ; but it is now admitted that many of .them are formed 
in the system out of the materials supplied in the food. 
Thus, it is known that a lean goose, fed on Indian com, 
will in a few days increase in weight several pounds, in 
consequence of the fat that will be formed in the system, 
which must have been contained in the corn, or formed 
from the substance of the com by the organs of the animal. 
Now, that the most of it has been formed in the latter mode 
is certain from the fact that all the oil or fatty matter con- 
tained in the corn will amount only to a small fraction of 
the fat foimd in the goose. So bees will form wax when 
fed on pure honey or pure sugar. It has been found by 

635. What is said of the production of fat in a goose fed upo*i 
Indian corn? May not the fat of the goose have been obtained 
from the corn? What is said of the production of wax b/ bee* 
when fed on honey or sugar 7 

T 
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experiment that for twenty parts of honey consumed they 
will form about one part of wax. 

636. The process by which the food in the stomach and 
intestines becomes fitted to yield the requisite nourishment 
is called digestion. The food, after being masticated in the 
mouth and mixed with the saliva, passes into the stomach, 
where it is dissolved partially by the gastric juice (622), and 
is called chyme ; it then passes into the small intestines and 
is mixed with the bile (624) and the pancreatic juice, 
by which it is made to separate into two portions ; one of 
them, called chyle^ being taken up by a set of vessels called. 
lacteals^ and carried to the blood, and the other portion 
being thrown off as useless. 

637. J^vtrilion of Plants. — Animals, we have seen, 
require organic matter for their support; but plants are 
nourished by inorganic matter. They have the power of 
appropriating to their use the simple elementary substances, 
and assimilating them into their own substance. It might 
seem therefore that the nutrition of plants should have been 
discussed before that of animals; but though this might 
appear the natural order, we have preferred, for certain rea- 
sons, to delay the present topic to the last. 

The proper germination of the seeds of most plants 
requires three conditions, viz : moisture, a proper degree of 
warmth, and the presence of atmospheric air. If any one 
of these is wanting, the seed will not germinate properly, 
whatever other favorable circumstances there may be. The 
proper degree of warmth is between 60° and 80° for most 
plants ; but there is considerable diversity aniong them in 
this respect 

636. What is digestion ? What fluid secreted by the stomach 
dissolves the food 1 What is the chyle 1 How is the chyle con 
veyed to the blood 7 

637. Do animals reqnire organic matter for their foodt By 
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638. At first the seed swells much, and essential 
chemical changes take place in its substance, which consist, 
to some extent, in the conversion of the starch of the seed 
into sugar. This change is seen in the malting of barley, 
which consists in subjecting it to influences that cause it 
to germinate, and then suddenly checking its further growth 
by heat. This forms maZ/, which is found to contain morv 
sugar and less of starch and other substances than before. 

639. The young shoot is at first supported entirely by 
the substances contained in the lobes of the seed, but as 
soon as the roots are formed it draws its nourishment from 
the soil and air. We have already noticed (631) the beau- 
tiful provision by which the two great classes of organized 
bodies mutually compensate for the change each produces 
in the constitu'ents of the atmosphere, and continue that pro- 
portion of them which is conducive to the healthful existence 
of both. Animals, during respiration, are constantly giving 
off carbonic acid; while plants, by the action of light, 
absorb carbonic acid and give off oxygen. 

The carbon thus obtained by plants, and the water which 
is absorbed both by the roots and leaves, furnish the ele- 
ments for woody matter, and other bodies, as sugar, stitrch, 
&c., which contain oxygen and hydrogen in the proper pro- 
portion to form water. But a much more complex action 
than this would imply, usually takes ptace. The absorption 
of carbonic acid and liberation of oxygen goes on only in 
the light: in the dark an opposite effect is produced, oxygen 

what are plants nourished ? What three conditions are required 
for the germination of seeds 1 What is the proper temperature ? 

638. Do any important chemical changes attend the germination 
of seeds ? In what is this change seen ? In what does the process 
of malting consist? 

G39. From what does the plant at first derive its nourishment? 
What is the difference between animals and plants in the effects 
they are constantly producing upon the atmosphere? From what 
are the elements 3f the woody matter of plants furnished ^ 
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is ab.»orbed and carbonic acid is given off; and the stme 
efieci is constantly produced by the colored portions, as the 
flowers and fruit But it has been fully proved that, on the 
whole, the quantity of carbonic acid absorbed is much 
greater than that evolved, whilst the quantity of oxygen 
evolved is much greater than that absorbed. 

640. But the proportion of nourishment derived from the 
air by different plants is no doubt exceedingly variable. 
Thus, several species of pine thrive well, in mere sand that 
contains little or no decaying organic matter, and must 
therefore derive their nourishment chiefly from the air ; but 
there are few plants of this character ; most require to be 
»tuated in what we call a fertile soil — that is, a soil con- 
taining an abundance of matter that will serve for nourish- 
ment to them, in order that they may maintain a vigorous, 
healthy growth. So the sugar maple {acer saccharinnm) 
yields its sap, which is little more than a weak solution of 
sugar, before it has even commenced putting forth its leaves 
in the spring, which are the organs by which the absorption 
of air is carried on. This sugar, therefore, or rather its 
elements, musC have been absorbed from the soil. 

641. Nitrogen, it is now well known, forms a necessary 
element of many vegetable substances ; and, like carbon, is 
probably absorbed partly from the air and partly from the 
soil. This element, it will be recollected, constitutes nearly 
four-fifths of the whole atmosphere; but besides this a 
small portion is always present in the air in the form of 
ammonia, and in the same form it is also supplied to the 

640. Bo all plants draw a like proportion of their nourishment 
from the air ? What is said of several species of pine ? Do most 
plants require a fertile soil for their healthy growth ? What is 
said of the sugar maple in this connection ? 

641. Is nitrogen absorbed by plants? What proportion of the 
atmosphere is nitrogen 7 In what other form is it also present in 
the air? 
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roots of |)lant8 Jn the soil. Many organic manures, which 
consist in part of putrefying animal matter, afford a large 
supply of it ; and it is to this agent, probably, that they owe 
their efficiency. 

642. Besides the organic matter of plants, various inor« 
ganic substances, as alkaline and earthy salts, are always 
found contained in them, and no doubt serve an importan 
purpose. These salts are obtained from the constant disin- 
tegration of the matter of the soil itself, and also from sub- 
stances used as manures. Most plants contain in them salts 
of potash, which are found as carbonate of potash in the 
ashes after combustion ; but in many plants that grow on 
the sea-shore soda is found to take the place of the potash. 
In the grasses and grains much silica is usually found, which 
seems to be required chiefly to give sufficient strength to the 
straw. The proportion of inorganic matter contained in 
any plant is shown by the quantity of ashes remaining afler 
the organic portion has been consumed. 

643. As these inorganic substances are necessary for the 
proper growth of plants, and all plants do not require the 
same substance, the reason is plain why the cultivation of 
certain crops is found so much more successful in some 
soils than in others. Thus wheat, which contains silica, 
lime, magnesia, potassa, and phosphoric acid, could not be 
expected to flourish in a soil destitute of potassa and phos- 
phoric acid. Wa see, too, why bone*dust and wood-ashes, 
containing, as they do, the substances wanting in the soil 
for the production of this crop, should be found greatly to 
promote its growth; and become, under the circumstances, 
powerful fertilizers. 

642. Do plants require inorganic matter for their support f 
What salts do most plants contain,! 

643. Do all plants require the same substances for their nou- 
rishment T g. 
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644. The object and use of manures* have been in 
part anticipated by the remarks above. Every substance is 
called a manure which, applied to a soil, increases its pro- 
ductiveness. In a particular case it may be a substance 
which is required in the proposed crop, but of which the 
soil is deficient; or it may be a substance designed merely 

o give the soil a proper texture, so that it may more easily 
be penetrated by the rootlets of the plants, or to increase its 
adhesiveness to enable it to retain longer the moisture that 
falls upon it. It is in the manner last mentioned, probably, 
that most mineral manures, as lime, marl, &c., usually 
operate. 

645. From the preceding remarks, the great advantage of 
a proper rotation of crops may readily be seen. The mineral 
constituents of a soil are derived from the disintegration of its 
subjacent rocks ; and some of them being contained only in 
small quantities, by continued succession of the same crop 
may be entirely removed, and the soil become impoverished. 
By substituting another crop which requires little or none 
of the material which has been exhausted, an -abundant har- 
vest may perhaps be obtained ; and the soil, by the gradual 
decomposition of its subsoil, recover its former constitution. 
Indeed, a succession of crops may be so arranged, that, instead 
of impoverishing a soil, it will be gradually enriched, by the 
additions made to its organic components by the roots and 
rejected parts of the various crops left upon it. 

^ 644. Wbat are manures ? 

645. May some of the constituents of a soil be removed by the 
successive growth of the same crop year after year ? How may 
this result be avoided 7 
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ai^senovinic •• 314 

aaric 280 
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chloric 205 
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silicic 200 
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Acid, Talerianic 309 

Acidi, coupled •••• 314 

Affinity 120 

Agmte 200 

Air, atmospheric • • • • 182 

Alabaster 233 

Albite 238 

Albvmen 351 

Alcarrazas ••••• 52 

Akarsine 306 

Alcohol, abaolate • 300 

amylic. 309 

metfaylic • 307 

salphur 310 

Aldehyde 301 

Aldehyde resin • 302 

Alizarine ••..•• 330 

Allanite • 239 

AUotropism 141 

Alloys 214 

Alum 237 

Alumina** • 236 

Alukiiium 236 

Amalgams .214, 272 

Amber • •••• 343 

Ammonia 169 

Ammonium ••169, 226 

Amygdaline 347 

Aniline 330 

Anglesite • .• 270 

Anhydrite 233 

Animal heat 363 

Annealing •• 213 

Anthracite 174 

Aktuiont 263 

regulus of 263 

Aquafortis.... 148 

regia 207, 279 

Arbor Dianse 277 

Saturni 270 

Argol 324 

Arrowroot 289 

Abseitic •• ....• 256 



Abssric, antidotes for* •...•• 261 

detection of. 259 

Asphaltum 345 

Astatic needle 107 

Atmospheric electricity 80 

Atomic theory 127,^132 

Atoms or molecules 10 

Anrum musivum 254 

Axote 161 

Balloons 155 

Balsam of Tolu 323 

Barilla, British 224 

Bariuk 229 

Barley sugar 292 

Baryta 229 

Bayberry tallow 334 

Bees^waz 335 

BelUmetal 266 

Benxamide « 321 

Benzene ••••• 321 

Benzoiae* • 321 

Benzoin, gum • • • - 320 

Benzyle, chloride of. .^ 321 

Beryl .*... 239 

Bile ^.... 358 

Bismuth 264 

Bitter aliponds, oil of. 320 

Bittern 220 

Black lead 175, 248 

Bleaching powder 204, 234 

Blende 250 

Blood 354 

Blowpipe, compound 148 

Boiling point 38, 43 

Bones 359 

Borax 197, 225 

Boson 197 

Brass 265 

Brazilwood 331 

Bread 301 

Brezeline • 331 

Bricks 239 

Brimstone ••... 184 
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Driuuinia metal ••• 253 

British gam 289 

Bromine 210 

Bromoform • 309 

Bronze •••• 265 

Brucia * 328 

Butter... t 334 

Batyrine 334 

f 

Cadmium 252 

CafTeine 328 

Calamine 250 

Calcedony 200 

Caecixtm 231 

CalcuU 359 

Calomel •••• 272 

Camphene 340 

Camphor *. 343 

artificial. • • 340 

Borneo • • • 344 

Cam-wood 331 

Caoatchouc 343 

Capacity for heat 57 

Caramel . . . • • • • 292 

Carbok 171 

Carmine 331 

Caseine 352 

Cassava «•..• 289 

Cassias, parple of. • 280 

Catalysis.** 124 

Cellulose 225 

Cerin 335 

Cerite 239 

Cerium '. 239 

Chalybeate springs. . » • • 249 

Chameleon mineral 241 

Charcoal 171 

Chemical types 287 

Chemistry, definition of. 9 

China-ware 238 

Chlorarsine 307 

Chlorine 201 

Chloroform 309 

Chrome iron 261 



Chrome green 262 

yellow 262 

Chromium 262 

Chyle 370 

Chyme 370 

Cinchonia or dnchonine ..... 327 

Cinnabar 271, 273 

Clay iron stones 243 

Cleavelandite 238 

Coal, bituminous 174 

bovey 174 

cannel 174 

caking 174 

cherry 174 

mineral* 174 

splint 174 

Coagulum 254 

Cobalt 254, 257 

Cochineal 331 

Colcotbar 247 

Coloring matters 328 

Colors, primary 67 

COLUMBIUM 271 

Coke 172 

Combination, laws of. 127 

Combustion 151 

a source of heat 15 

Compound blowpipe 158 

radicals 286 

Conduction of heat $7 

Conductors of heat 28 

Conia 328 

Convection of heat 31 

Copal 343 

Copper 265 

Copperas 249 

Corrosive sublimits 273 

Coupled acids 314 

Cream of tartar 324 

Creosote 345 

Crops, rotation of 374 

Cupellation.. 27J 

Cyanogen 184,346 
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Dagnerreotype • • • 
Daiuel*8 battery • • 
nygrometer • • 
De la Rive's ring • 
Derbyshire spar • • 

Dew 

Dew point « 



69 

92 

54 

, 100 

233 

52 

54 

Dextrine 290 

Diachylon 338 

Diamagnet • 103 

Diamond.. 171,172 

Diastase 290 

Diathermanous bodies 36 

Difierential thermometer .... 21 

Digestion 370 

Dimorphism 145 

Dipping needle 105 

Distribution of heat 27 

Distillation 48 

Double refraction 70 

Drummond light 159 

Dutch gold 265 

Dynamical electricity *...... 81 

Earthenware 239 

Ebullition 

Electricity, a source of heat. • 16 

conduction of • • * l6 

effects of S6 

induction of 75 

* nature of 71 

sources of 77 

theories of 72 

Electrical machines 78 

Electrometers 76 

Electro- magnetism 102 

Electrotypes 99 

Electrolysis 99 

Electro-magnetic engine .... 114 

telegraph «.. 118 

Electro-metallurgy. • 100 

Electrophorus • 79 

Elements ...••. r^... 120 

table of... 130 



Emerald. • 239 

Emery 237 

Emulsine.... 347 

Epsom salts. ....... * 236 

Equivalents 129 

table of 130 

Essence of Peppermint 341 

Ethal 335 

Ethers 311 

Ether, acetic 315 

acetic aroylic 318 

* hydrochloric 313 

hydrochloric amylic 317 

metbylic... 317 

hyponitrous 315 

methylic 316 

nitric* 315 

nitric methylic 317 

oxalic 315 

methylic. •«.....• 317 

sulphuric 312 

Ethyle 318 

Eudiometers 164 

Eupione 345 

Expansion by heat 16 

Fatty substances. 331 

Feldspar 238 

Fermentation, acetic 302 

vinous • 298 

viscous ...**... .4.%.... 357 

Fibrifie.».» ....^..•... 351 

Firedamp ....4 .^•«....179 

syringe...... 59 

Fixed air^.kk.... 176 

Flame 181 

Flameless lamp • 282 

Flint.;. 200 

Fluid, defined 13 

Fluoriite .^. 211 

Fluorspar 211 

Fly powder 257 

Formulie, chemical ......... 140 
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Freeiing mutares 40 

point* 88 

Friction ••••• « 15 

Fulminates 350 

Foaeloil 309 

Fusible metal 269 

Gadolinite *« • 239 

Galena 267 

Galvanic batteries • • 87 

chemical action in 90 

Daniel's ••••' 92 

Grove*s 94 

Smee's • 95 

Galvanic circles, simple 85 

compound »••• 87 

Galvanism 84 

Galvanometer •• 188 

Gases, defined 12 

constitution of 55 

liquefaction of • « • • • 56 

manipulation of •••••••• • 152 

Gastric juice 358 

Geine 295 

Gelatine 353 

sugar • • • • 353 

Glass 261 

soluble 222 

Glaubers salt ...•• 225 

Glucikum 239 

Glucose 293 

Gluten 352 

Glycerine 332 

Glycocoll 353 

Gold • 278 

Graphite 171,175,248 

Green verditer 267 

vitriol r. 249 

Guano 359 

Gum 288 

Arabic •• 294 

benzoine • • • .~ 320 

tragacanth 291 



Gun cotton 296 

powder 220 

Gutta percfaa 343 

Gypsum 233 

Hartshorn... • 169 

Heat, animal 363 

latent 39 

of fluidity 39 

nature of * 14 

sources of •••.. 14 

specific • . . • 57 

Heavy spar ••••..... 230 

Hellot*s sympathetic ink .... 255 

Hematine....... 354 

Hematite • 243 

Hematosine 354 

Hematoxyline 330 

Hepar sujphuris 220 

Horn silver 276 

Humus 295 

Hyacinth 239 

Hydraulic cement 233 

Hydrobenzamide 321 

Hydro-electric machine 80 

Htdrooen 152 

fire Apparatus 158 

Hygrometers ••••. 53 

Iceland spar* • • 232 

Illuminating gas • 180 

Incandescence 62 

Indelible ink 277 

Indigo 329 

Ink, indelible 277 

printer's 336 ' 

sympathetic 255 

writing 325 

Iodine 207 

Iodoform • 309 

Iridium 283 

Iron ^... 243 

combustion of »*•• 150 
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Isuiglaas 353 

Isomerism 140 

Isomorphism • 145 

iTory black 172 
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Kakodyle...^.. 

Kaolin* < 

King's yellow . 
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238 
258 



Lac 342 

Lacteals 370 

Lactine 294 

Lampblack 172 

Lantbakom 239 

Lard 334 

Lard oil 334 

Latent beat 39 

Laughing gas •••• 166 

Laws of combination • 127 

LiAD 266 

alloys of 268 

sngarof • 305 

Leather 353 

Lecanorine • 330 

Legumine 352 

Leiocome*. 289 

Leydenjar 76 

Light 60 

artificial 62 

decomposition of 66 

theories of 60 

Lightning rods 81 

Lignine 295, 288 

Lignite 174 

Lime 232 

Linseed oil 336 

Liquefaction 38 

Liquid , definition of • • • • 12 

Li'harge 269 

Lithia /: 226 



LiTHniM* 896 

Litmus ••«•• 330 

liver of sulphur • • • • 219 

Loadstone ••... 102,243 

Lunar caustic 277 

Madder 330 

Magic circle 113 

Magnesia ••• 235 

Magnesite 235 

MAOirEsiUM 235 

Magnet 103 

Magnetic induction 103 

Magnetic needle 104 

Magnetism of the earth 114 

Magneto-Electricity 116 

Malachites 267 

Malt 371 

Mak&anesb 240 

Marcet's apparatus 45 

Margarine 332 

Mastic 343 

Matter, indestructible 11 

three forms of 11 

Mercaptan •• 310 

Mbrcust 271 

Metaldehyde 302 

Methylal 308 

Milk 356 

Mineral pitch • 346 

green • 267 

Minium 269 

Molasses 291- 

Molybdenum •• 271 

Monasite 239 

Mordants 329 

Morphia • 326 

Mortar 232 

Myricine.... 335 

Myrtle wax 334 



Naphtha ..•• 
Naphthaline 
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Karcotine ••• 327 

Nickel 255 

.Nitre 220 

ipirits of • 315 

Nitrobenzide •• 322 

Nitrogen 161 

Nomenclature 104 

Nutgalls 325 

Nutrition of animals 365 

ofplants ...370 

Nux Tomica • •• #• 328 



Oils, fixed 336 

volatile • • 339 

Oilbergamot *... 341 

bitter almonds 320 

castor 337 

cinnamon 341 

. hempseed 337 

lemons 340 

mustard 341 

neroli ......< 341 

oliyes .' 337 

palm 337 

peppermint 341 

poppy seed 337 

roses 341 

spirea 322 

turpentine 339 

vitriol 188 

walnuts 337 

wintergreen 322 

Olefiantgas 179 

Oleine 332 

Opium 326 

Orcine 330 

Orpiment 258 

Osmium 283 

Otto of roses 341 

Oxygen •...• • 146 

Palladium 283 

Palmatine •••• •• 337 



Palm oil 337 

Pancreatic juice 359 

Paraffine 345 

Paris green 267 

Pearlash 219 

Peat 295 

Pepsine 358 

Petalite 23 

Petroleum 34 

Pewter 26 

Philosopher's wool 250 

Philosophical candle 155 

Phosphori 62 

Phosphorus 192 

Photogenic paper 69, 

Photography •••.. 69 

Pinchback 265 

Pitch 342 

Piaster of Paris 233 

Plasters 338 

Platinum 281 

black.... 283 

Plumbago 171, 175, 248 

Porcelain • 238 

Potassium .« 216 

Potash 217 

Potatoeoil 309 

Printer's ink 336 

Proteine 352 

Prussian blue 350 

Prussiate of potash • 350 

Pulse glass •• 51 

Purple of Cassius 280 

Putty of tin 254 

PyriteiT, iron 248 

Pyroacetic spirit 306 

Pyrolusite 241 

Pyrometer 26 

Pyrozy lie spirit 307 

Quartz 200 

Quercitrine ..« 331 

Quicklime..' 233 
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Qoickniver 

Qiiiiiia or quinme • 



271 
327 



Rain cloud 55 

Ratabaae 257 

Realgar • • • 258 

Red lead 269 

Red ochre 247 

Red precipitate 272 

Rennet 352 

Resins '342 

Respiration 152 

of animals • 360 

of plants 364 

Rhodium • 283 

Rochelle salts 324 

Rosin 343 

Rotation of crops 374 

Rouge 247 

Rubia tinctorum 330 

Ruby 237 

Safety lamp 181 

Sago 289 

Saleratus 220 

ammoniac • 227 

mirabile 225 

soda 224 

volatile 229 

Salicine 321 

Salicyle 322 

Saliva 358 

Salt, common 223 

Glauber's 225 

Saltpetre 343 

Salts 215 

Sandarac 343 

Sap 356 

Sapphire • . 237 

Saxon blue 329 

Scheele*s green • 259, 267 

Selenite 233 
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Seneca oil 344 

Senun ••« 354 

Silica 200 

SiLICOH 199 

Silver 274 

German*. 256 

Smalt 255 

Smee's battery .^ • 95 

Soap 218 

Soaps 338 

Soda 223 

fountains 171 

Sodium 222 

Solania • 328 

Solar sf>ectrum • • 67 

Soluble glass 222 

Spathic iron 249 

Specular iron 243 

Speculum metal 266 

Spelter 250 

Spermaceti 335 

oil 338 

Spirit ofsalt 205 

Spirits of nitre 315 

of wine •*..« 300 

Spodumeme 238 

Starch 288 

Stearine 332 

Stearoptens 340 

Steel 246 

ore 249 

Strontia 231 

Strontium 230 

Strychnia/ 328 

Sublimation 49 

Suet •••• 332 

Sugar 288 

barley 12^2 

cane 290 

diabetic 292 



grape . . . 
Hquorice 
manna •• 
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Sugar, mushroom 294 

starch 293 

of lead 305 

of mUk 293 

Sulphoben2ide 321 

Sulphur 184 

alcohol 310 

alcohol of 192 

springs • 191 

Symbols 139 

Sympathetic ink 255 

Synaptase 347 

Table of elements, &c.« t • •• • 130 
Tallow 332 

bayberry... 834 

Tapioca 289 

Tar 342 

Tartar 324 

cream of 324 

Teeth 360 

Tellurium 271 

Tbeine 328 

Thermometers 19 

Thermo-multipliers 36, 83 

Thorite 239 

Thorium 239 

Tiir 252 

Tincal 225 

Tinfoil 253 

plate 253 

Tire of wheels 17 

Titanium 271 

Tola, balsam of 322 

Tojnbac 265 

Treacle 291 

TUNGSTSK 271 

Turkey red 330 

Turmeric 331 

Turpeth mineral 274 

Type metal 268 

Types, chemical 287 



Ulmine 295 

Upas 328 

Uranium « 271 

Urea 348 

Urine 359 

Vanadium 271 

Vegetable alkalies 326 

Veratria 328 

Verdigris 305 

Vermilion 273 

Vinegar t 302 

Vinous fermentation 298 

oilof 188 

Viscous fermentation • • • 357 

Vitriol, blue 266 

green 249 

whito 251 

Volatile oils 339 

Voltaicpile 87 

Water 156 

lime 233 

Wax, myrtle 334 

White lead 270 

Wine, spirits of •• 330 

Wintergreen, oil of 322 

Witherite 230 

Wood, woody fibre • .^ 295 

Wood ether 316 

spirit 307 

vinegar •••••.. 304 

Xyloidine 296 



Yeast ... 
Yttrium • 



301 
239 



Zaifre ', 255 

Zinc 250 

Zircon • 139 

Zirconium 239 



THE END. 
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